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niE WHITE HOUSE 



WASIIINOrON 



16 January 1962 



EcUlorial Board 
Marine Corps Gazette 

Gentlemen: 

General Shoup sent to me the January 1962 issue 
of the Marine Corps Gazette, a special issue on guerrilla 
warfare. I read it from cover to cover and was most int- 
pressed by its contents. It was an entirely professional 
appraisal of a matter which demands our earnest attention, 
for this is the kind of circumstance we may be called upon 
to face in many parts of the world, 

I urge all officers and men of the Marine Corps to 
read and digest this fine work, for I know this to be a 
matter of special concern to Marines -- that your pro- 
fessional training is pointed toward making every Marine 
a master of this art. 

I commend you on this outstanding presentation of a 
vital subject. 

With every good wish. 



Since rely. 
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I wo WLM|)i 1. IS today llircalcii Irtcdom in oiii wotltl. One — llie 
lOO-incgntnn hydmgcn liomh — ictjiiires vast usotirccs of tccli- 
nology, and money. It is ati nltimatc wea|)on of civili/.cd 

and sciciuifl.' man. I lie other — a nail and piece id wood limied 
ill a rice paddy — is dei eptivciy .simple, the weapon of a peasant. 

In rare apieemeni, the two leaders id the only countries able 
so far to maneuvei in space have eliiected the attention of their 
top advisers to that rice paddy. Other detertetits, say President 
Kentiedy, leave the (annmiinists no stronger fotitt td war. llis- 
lory, says Chairman Khrushchev, must hring w ars of “liheratioti,” 
a fornt of warfare that the “pcace-lo\ing” Soviets may suppoit 
w ithout ineonsistciK'v- -aceortling to (,'omttumisr dogitta. 

A fc-cmpl;.isi?.cil ttiission for the Aiitciicatt fight itig man is 
plain: l^repai.: to utaster the guerrilla. 10 hear the guerrilla oti his 
own ground, the fiist essential is knowledge - knowletige ahour 
the enemy hintself, his mctliotls, strengths, w eakitesses, tactics, 
and tcchniipics. Mote than that, to heat the guerrilla means to 
fight not in the sliatp hlack and wdiite of formal combat, hot in a 
gray, fii//,y ohsentity where politics affect tactics and economics 
inflnencc strategy. 1 he soldier must fuse with the statesman, the 
private turn politician. 

To win, (he soldier must think and undeistaiul, and his odds 
will improve to the c.Ment that he has done his homework before 
he arrives on the hattlcfielil. Traditionally, militaiy knowletige, 
and even fomiiil tloetrinc, has been aired thmugh the open |)ages 
of the jirofessional military journals: Army, Air Force, Naval 
liii'liliitc I'roi cedings. Military Review, Air University Quarterly, 
hifatitry. Armor — and the Marine Corjn Gazette. I'ortunaiely, in 
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this critical “dccatic tif the guerrilla,” an even wider audience is 
available through commercially puhlished hooks. 

Such interest in military |trol)lems is recent, as the history of 
the Marine Corps As.sociation attests. It was spiirietl into being on 
April 25, 1913, by a Marine with a vision: the late, great Com- 
mandant General John A. l.cjeiinc. He was only a colonel then, 
but he saw' clearly a gieal necil for belter military etlucation, for 
professional thongbt, for firm national policies and stipporting 
military doctrines. A |)rofessional journal, he lielievetl, was a first 
step. 

So the Gazette w'as foiiiuled and — somehow — suppotted by a 
minuscule Corps with dOO oflicers, few of them mtnc than high- 
school graduates. In its pages. General Cejeune, aided by that rare 
visionary Ideutenant Colonel “Pete” l'',llis, issued a message repeat- 
etlly: War with japan w'oiild come, amphihious war; Marines 
must work now to forge an amphibious weapon, the Fleet Marine 
Forces. (Oddly enough, three decades of guerrilla war in Latin 
America constituted the major oirstacle to implementation of 
this w'eapon.) I he amphibious victories of Worhl War II are now 
history, histoiy written in part by tin.siing Marines who fittcil 
together — often in tite pages of the Gazette — the tiny, essential 
pieces that completeil the mo.saic of amphibious capability. The 
road to Tokyo hatl been mapped and chartetl in the 1920’s and 
paved in the 1930.S. 

I he same pattern has been true in unconventional warfare. 
I he threat is clear in the I960’s, but strong warnings were issued 
a decade and two ticcades ago. Fortunately for the free world, the 
military journals contain in their files a rich lode of study, analysis, 
and commentary which today’s students may quickly mine and 
refine. 

I'w'o years ago, early in I960, tiic Gazette lulitorial floard 
began intensive w'oi k on a special issue designed to dramali'/.c 
the guerrilla threat so long obsctiretl by nuclear clouds. This 
issue, which appeareil in January, 1962, attracted notice and 
praise far beyond our moilest hopes. For we well knew how much 
had been left out, excellent material that begged for renewed 
attention. But a tiny journal with a circulation of 25,000 must 
watch its budget, count its pages like diamonds. That is why we 
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iuc most gnitcfni to Frederick A. Praeger for giving our authors 
this chance to leacli tlicir tiescrvcdly wider audience — and in a 
diiralile form. 

Just who are ilicse authors? Let us discuss one. I he first note 
of warning ahout unconventional warfare was soundeil in our 
pages liy Ihigadier (leneral Samuel B. Criflith II, USMC (Ret.), 
in 1941. .\ltliough he was ihcn Init a captain, his conn ihution was 

massive ihe (irsl tianslalion of the tilings of Mao I sc-lung, 

suicly the keystone to any stud\- of the giicitilla. 

I () tliat distinguishcil comliat veteran atid thiid;er, ami to the 
other atttliors — Marines and friends of the Mtttities — w'ho made 
tliis work po.ssihle, these pages are gratefully deilicated. 

T. N. C. 
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I 

THE THEORY AND I'ME THREA I 



AIao’s PuIMKH on ( I'ui'ltKIl.TA Wak 

Tianshiicd l>y Mi igadicr C Icncral S. M. (Jiilliili II, USiM(.' (lUi.) 

fiMK, Space, and Wii i . riiE Poi.mr.o-Mu 1 1 \uv V’^iews de Mao 
IsE-iTiNc 1'.. I., Kat/cnhadi, Ji. 

Inteunai. Wau: riii'. New C.'ommunisi rAcnc Roger Ililsinaii 

Cui'.UItll.I.A WaKI' AID. AND U.S. MlUTAKY Pol ICY: A S l UDY 

Peter Parer ami Jolm W. Sliy 

CIueuum.ea Waui are in Underdevei oped Ari.a.s 

W. W. Rostow 

I'lie.se autluHS need little introduction. (leneral Cjiililrli yon hate 
just met. VVe present here a digest of his tianslaiion of Mao. llis 
complete craiEslation, with a comprehensive new Introdnction, i.s 
availahle in hook form; Mao Tse-tunt' on CiucrrUla Warfare 
(I'rcderick A. Piaeger, 1961). 

Dr. Karzenhach is Deputy Assistant Scciet;iry of Defense for 
Ahmpower aiul I'.diication, a student of guerrilla war for manv 
years, and a Marine Reserve colonel. 

Mr. Ililsman is Director of [ntelligcncc and Research for the 
Department of State. FIc has heen a guerrilla himself, as he stales 
in his article, originally a speech delivered August I, 1961, to the 
Institute of World Affairs, in San Diego. IFe has writtcit the 
I'tircword for an impoi iant addition to guei i illa-warfai e liiei a- 
itire; /'eo/j/e’t War, rcofylc's Anny: The V'lct ('ung Insurrection 
MatUial for Umlerdnu’loped Countries (I' retlei ick Praeger, 
1962). 

Dr. Paret and Dr. Shy arc historians at Princeton University 
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with a special interest in cnrretit defense prohlems. Their views 
on niict>nventional war are fnlly dcvelopct) in a recent hook, 
(iiierrillas in the 1960’s (Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 

Dr. U ((stow’s article was tailored from a witlely acclaimed talk 
he gave wheit he was Special Assistant for National Security 
A (fairs to the President of the Unitetl States. 1 Ic has since hccome 
Chairman of the Stale Department Policy Planning Council. 
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Mao’s Primer on 
Guerrilla War* 

Vrunslatcd hy 

Bwk;adii!K Cli'Ni'UAr. SAMtJiu. B. (iHn riiii' II 



VVithnui a political goal, guerrilla warfare must fail, as it must 
if its political objectives tlo tiot coinciitr witli the as])irations ol 
the people aiul their sympathy, cooperation, and assistaiux cannot 
he gained. I hc essence of guerrilla wai faic is thus revoliitionai y 
in character. 

On tiu t)ther haiul, in a war of counterresrihitionai y nature, 
there is no }ilacc for guerrilla liostilities. Ilctauise guetiilla warfare 
hasically derives from the masses and is su|)poited hy them, it can 
neither esist nor (loutish if it separates itself from their sympathies 
and cooperation. 

T here are those who do not conipichcnd guenilla action, atui 
who therefore do not uiuicrstand tlie distinguishing (|ualities of 
a people’s guerrilla war, who say: “Only regular troops can carry 
out guenilla operations.” There are others \\ ho, hecausc they do 
not hcliei e in the ultimate suct:ess of gnei rilla action, mistalietdy 
say: “Guerrilla warfare is an insigni/icant and highly' s|)eciali/ed 
ty'pe of operation in which there is no |)lace for the masses of the 
jteopic.” I hcrc are those who ridicule the masses and undermine 
rcsisfatice hy wildly' asserting tliat the people have no uiulcrstand- 
ing of the war of resistance. 

TTie political goal must he clearly and prer isely indicated to 

* riiis version was cxrractcJ l»y Ihe Neio York 1 itneSy 0 1961, from the 
full-leiiglh article [irintctl by the Oazettc in 19-11 ami now available in Ik»o1< 
ftmu. 
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The (hicnillii — Ainl How to I'i^hl Him 

iiilv,il»it;tnts of gnenilhi zones, atul tlicir luitionni consciousness 
a\^’ai^enc^i, 

I licre arc some inililarists v\'l»o say: “W^c are not interested in 
politics Init otily in the piofession of amis.” It is vital tliat these 
siinple-iniiuled militarists lie inaile to realize the relationship 
between politics and military affairs. Military action is a method 
used to attain a political goal. 

In all armies, oheilicncc of the snhordinates to their superiors 
must be exacted. I bis is true in tlie case of guerrilla discipline, 
bur the basis lor gneriilla discipline must be the individual con- 
science. With guerrillas a disci|dine of compulsion is ineffective. 

In any system w here discipline is externally imposed, the rela- 
tionship that exists between oflicer and man is characterized by 
indillerence of the one to the other. A self-ini|)osed discipline is 
the pi imary characiei istic of a democratic system in the army. 

f uniter, in such an anny the mode of living of the oflicers atul 
the soldiers must nor tlifler tott much, l itis is paiticularly true 
in the case of guerrilla troops. Oflicers shoulii live tmtlcr the same 
I onditions as their men, for that is the only way in w hich they 
can gain from theii men the admiration and conliticncc so vital 
in w ai . It is incoi lect to hold to a theory of etpiality in all things, 
but there must be ctpiality of existence in accepting the hardshijts 
and dangers of war. 

I here is also a unit)’ of spiiit that should exist betw'ccn troops 
and local inhabitants. The I'igluh Route Army put into practice 
a code known as “ I luce Rules and bight Remarks.” 

Ri/les: All actions arc subject to command; tio not steal from 
the people; be neither selfish nor unjust. 

Rc|ilace the door | used as a bed in summer | when 
\<iu lea\e the house; idII up the betiding in which yon have slc|>t; 
be courteous; be honest in ytmi 1 1 ansact ions; return what you 
liipi iow ; lejrlace w hat \ <m break; do not bathe in the presence of 
w omen; do nor w ithout aulhoi it) seaich the jiocketbooks of those 
\ on at test. 

Manx peo|de think it impossible for guerrillas to exist for long 
in I l\c enemy s real . Such a belief rev eals lack of com|trehension 
III the relationship that shouhl exist between the people anil the 
troo|)s. I'he foiinei may be likened to water and the latter to the 
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The 'Theory and the Threat 

(isli w lu) ir. How nr.iy it be said tliat these two cannot exist 

togellier? It is only undisciplined troops who make the people 
their enemies and who, like the fish out of its native element, can- 
not live. 

We furlhiT our mission of ilestroying the enemy by jtropa- 
ganili/ing his troops, by treating bis capttireil soldiers W'ith’ con- 
sideialion, ami by eating fttr those of his wounded who fall into 
ottr haiuls. II we ftiil in these lespccts, we streitgthen the soliilarity 
of the enemy. 

I he primaiy ftinctions of guerrillas are three: first, to coiuhict 
a war on exterior lines, that is, in the rear of the enetny; secotid, 
to establish Itases; last, to extend the war aretis. I'htts guerrilla 
partici|)ation in the wat is nttr tncrcly a ttiaiter t>f ptircly local 
guerrilla tactics Itut involves strategical coitsidei at ions. 

W'hat is bisic gticriilki siiatcgy? Gucrrill.i Miategy tintst pri- 
mtirils he h;iseii on aleitness, mobility, atui attack. It must be 
adjitsteil to the cneitiy situation, the terrain, the existing lines of 
cotnitiunication, the telative strengths, the weather, atid the sit- 
luition of the [icople. 

In guertilla warfare select the tactic of seeming to come from 
the east and attacking from the west; avoiti the solid, arrack the 
hollow ; attai k; withdraw; deliver a lightning blow, seek a light- 
ning ilecisiou. When gnerrillas engage a stronger enemy, they 
wirluhaw whcti he ativtuices; harass him whcti he stops; strike him 
when he is weary; jittisne him w'hen he withdraw's. In guerrilla 
strategy the eticmy’s rear, flanks, atui other vulnerable spots are 
his vittil points, atui there he must be harasseti, attacked, dispersed, 
exhausteil, atui anitihilated. 

If e cannot surtotitui w hole ai niies, we c;tn at least pai tially 
destro\- them, if we cannot kill the enemy tiuops, we can capturi; 
them. I he total efiet t ol many local successes wall he to change 
the relative strengths ol the O|)|)osing forces. 

Guiaaallas can gain the initiative if they keep in mind the weak 
points of the etiettis'. Ilecause of the etiem\ 's insttflicieiu tnan- 
po\t er, gtieiaallas can .iperate over vast tet ritories; becaitse the 
eneni)' is a I ueigner ,ind a barbariati, gueirillas can gaiti the 
cotilirlettce ol millions ol their countrymett; becaitse of the stu- 
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|)iiliiy of enemy eommaiulers, g\icrrillas fan make foil <isc of their 
own cleverness. 

The leader iiiiist he like the nsheriiian who, with his nets, is 
able both to cast them and pidl them out in awareness of the 
depth of the water, the strength of the enrrent, oi' the pi esencc of 
anv ohstnictions that may fotil them. As the fisherman controls 
his nets, so the guerrilla leader maintains contact with and control 
over his units. 

When the sittiation is serious, the guerrillas must move with 
the fluidity of water and the case of the hlow'ing wind. Ability to 
fight a war without a rear area is a fundamental characteristic of 
gtieriilla action, hut this docs not mean that guerrillas can exist 
atul futictioti over a lotig jtetiod of time without the development 
of base aieas. Ctierrilla bases tnay he classified according to their 
locatiotT as: first, mountain bases; sccoiul, plains h;ises; anil last, 
liver, lake, atul hav bases. I he atlvatitages of bases in mouMtaiuous 
aieas arc evident. 

After tiefeating the enemy in any area, wc must take advantage, 
of the |>eriod he teiptires for rcorgatiizalion to press home our 
:iitacks. Wc must tiot attack an objective wc arc not certain of 
w imiittg. Wc must confine our opcratiotis to relatively small areas 
and destroy the enemy atul traitors in those places. When the 
inhahitatits have been inspired, new volunteers accepted, traiticd, 
eipiippcd, and orgaiu7.cd, our opcratiotis may he c.xtcndcd to 
include cities aiul lines of comtnunication not strongly held. Wc 
may at least hold these for temporary (if not permanent) periods. 

All these arc our ihities in offensive strategy. Their object is to 
lenglhcti the pcrioil the enemy must rctnaiti on the defensive. 
I hen our militaiy activities and our organi/.alion work among 
the masses of the people tiiiist be zealously expanded; atul with 
eipial zeal the stiength of the etiemy attackeil and diminished. 

I low arc guerrilla units fortned? In |onc| c;ise, the guerrilla 
unit is formeil from the people. This is the fuiulamctital type. 
I'poti the arrival of the enetny artny to oppress and slaughter the 
pcojilc, their icadets call upon them to resist. They assemble the 
most valorous elements, arm them with old rifles or bird guns, and 
thus a guerrilla unit hegitis. 

In some places where the local govcrtunctit is not determined 
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The Theory and the Thi cai 

or wlicrc its oflUccrs linvc nil fled, tlic lenders nmoiig the masses 
call u|)oii the jjcoplc to resist and they respoml. In c ircumstances 
of this kind, tlte duties of leadership usually fall upon the shoul- 
ders of young students, teachers, professors, other educators, local 
soldiery, professional men, artisans, and those w ithoui a fixed |>ro- 
fession, who are willing to exert themselves to the last droj) of 
their blood. 

1 here are those w ho say “1 am a farmer” or “I am a student”; 
“I can discuss literature but not military nits.” I his is incoirect. 
riieie is no profound difference between tbe farmer and the 
soldier. Yon must have courage. V'ou simply leace your farms and 
become soldiers. I bat \-ou arc farmers is of no difference, and if 
you have education, that is so much the better. When you take 
your arms in hand, you become soldiers; when you are organized, 
you become niilitar\' units. Clicrrilla hostilities are llie university 
of war. 

I Still another I type of unit is (hat organized from troops that 
come over from the enemy. It is continually piissible to produce 
disaffection in their lamks and we must increase onr projiaganda 
efforts and foment mutinies among such troops. Immediately after 
mutiny, they must be received into our ranks and mganized. In 
regal (I to this type of unit, it may' he said ihai political work 
among them is of the utmost importance. 

Guerrilla organizations [can also be] formed from bands of 
bandits and brigands. /Many bandit groups pose as guerrillas and 
it is only necessary to correct their political beliefs to con\'crt 
them. 

In s|)ite of inescapable differences in the fundamenlal types of 
guerrilla baiuls, it is possible to unite them to form a \ast sea of 
guei I alias. 

All the people of both sexes from the ages of sixteen to forty 
five must be organized into self-defense units, the basis of which 
is volunlaiy service. As a fiist stc|>, they' must piocuie aims, then 
both military and jxditical training must be given them, I heir 
rcs|ionsibilitics arc: local sentry duties, scenting infoiinaiion of 
the enemy', arresting traitors, and preventing the dissemination of 
enemy pKipagatida. 

When the enemy launches a gucrrilla-su|)pi essioit diixe, these 
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units, iU inctl with \vh;it wcnpons there me, are assigned to certain 
areas to deceive, hinder, and liarass liini. I’luis ihe self-tlefense 
units assist the comhatant guerrillas. 

I hey have other functions. I hey furnish stretcher-hearers to 
carry the wountled, carriers to take footl to the troops, and com- 
fort missions to provide the troops with tea and porridge, fsach 
memher of these groti|»s must have a weapon, even if the weapoti 
is only a knife, a pistol, a lance, or a spear. 

In regaitl to the prohlem <»f gueirilla ecpiipmeiit, it must he 
uiulerstood that guerrillas arc ligliily amieil attack groups that 
retpiirc simple ctpiipmcnt. 

duel I ilia hatuls that originate w ith the people are furnished 
with rcvoivcis, pistols, hiid guns, speais, hig swoiils, and laiul 
mines ami mortars of local manufacture. Othci elementary 
w eapons arc tiilded, and as many nevt -type l ilies as arc available 
are disitihuted. After a period ttf lesistancc, it is |)ossihle to in- 
cieasc the amount of etpiiptnent hy capturing it from the enemy. 

An arttiory should he estahlishcd in each guerrilla ilistrict for 
the manufactutc and repair of rifles and for the production of 
cartridges, hatid grettades, and hayoncts. Guerrillas must not 
depciul too much ott an armory. The enemy is the principal source 
of their supply, I'or destruction of railway trackage, hridges, and 
slatiotis in encmy-conitolled tcniioi)', it is necessary to gather 
together rlemolition materials. Troops must he trained in the 
prepaiation and use of iletnolitions, and demolition units must he 
oiganizcti in each regitiient. 

If Western medicines arc mtt available, local medicines must 
he made to suflicc. 

Tropagaiula materials are very important. Isvcry large guerrilla 
unit shouhl have a printing press and mimeogiaph stone. I'hcy 
must also htivc paper ott which to print propagaiula leaflets and 
notices. 

In addition, it is necessary to hare lichl glasses, compasses, and 
militai \' maps. An accomplished giicri illa unit w ill acipiire these 
I hings. 




Time, Space, and Will: 

The Politico-Military Views of 
Mao Tsc-tinig 

n. L, Katzenbach, Jr. 



“ 1 he main form of struggle is war, the main fomi of <irganl 
/.ation is the army,” Alao 'rsc-tung, the dii iaior of Ifecl (iliitia, 
once ohserved. lie elaborated his diettim this vtay: . . wiihoni 

amicd struggle there will be no place for the pioletariat, there 
will be no place for the people, there w ill be no (iommnnist I’aits , 
atid there will be no victory in revolution, " 

T his philosojthy, which relates war ;tnd re\ (ilntion so closel\ , 
is the etui prodvtct of more than a <piat lei -cenim \ s (iisthaml 
e.sperietice with militaiy matters. It is not a stiip of inielK ctnal 
tittsci which A'lao hail picked np from the cla'.sirs of (.'onimunism. 
It represents his own most intimate view of and approach to the 
problctn of revolution. 

To be sure, his revolutionary fhrebcars had a fat greatei interest 
in military affaiis, particularly militaiw theotw thati htive olhet 
revolutiotiarics at other titnes. riic articles that Karl Alat.x tttid his 
friend and collabotator Friedrich Fngcis wtote oti the (ititneati 
VVbir for the old New York Trihuue wete aittilutied to (iettet.il 
VVitificId Scott — then, incidentally, runtiitii; lot the Ptesidettiw ol 
these Uttited States. Nor is there any doitbt that the best cotiti ttt 
jutitiry writing oti the Franco-I’russiati W'at of IH70 was that ilotie 
b\' F.ngels in the I’all Aiall Chizcttc. I he I t enclt Soiialtst )eatt 
Jaitres W’rote L'Arnn-c Nouvelle, which still tttttst he tegatded as 
a classic of militaty literature. The Russian l.etiiti tc.ul titid lottt 
mented on Clausew itz, attd Stalin has cottitttetiteil ott I.eititt and 
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CInusewitz. More recently, Khrushchev Iv.is leveled criticism at 
the military insights of Stalin — he said that Stalin did not even 
know how to read a military map — and this would seem to indi- 
cate that by his own lights Khrusitchev considers himself a com- 
petent military critic. In short, whereas the citizenry of the 
VV'estern world has had few students of military affairs among its 
responsible political figures — Alexander Hamilton and “Teddy” 
Roosevelt and Sir Winston Churchill arc perhaps the most promi- 
nent of those exceptions that prove the rule — the intellectuals and 
the politicians of the Communist world, translating their basic 
concept of class war into meaningful action, have given what in 
another society might he called prayerful consideration to the 
study of military policy. Mao is the most distinguished of the 
(]ommunists who have given military theory their concentrated 
and contimious attention. 

Alao’s military thinking is not part of a Party line. To be sure, 
he quotes from various Communist gospels, but he also quotes 
from Chinese military classic;?, particularly the work of Sun Tzu, 
with which he is thoroughly familiar. And from Clauscwitz, 
whom he studied in Chinese translation as early as 1928, he 
borrows the usually (piotcd catch phrases. But, essentially, his 
theories of war arc generalized from his ow n experiences as a 
revolutionary, [ he dav'-to-clay crises fonnctl the ft)undation of a 
tioctiine that presently purports to be generally applicable and 
abs()lutcly timeless. 1 bus, his first important military piece, The 
StiJ/iTfiile in the Chin^kan^ Mountains (1928), deals with specific 
problems and hence is dated. On the I'roti acted U'ar, which he 
w rote a ilccadc later, deals w ith generalities, la\ s ilown a set of 
“immutable" laws and thereby presumabh' seeks to take the “if” 
out of warfare, and to make a science of an art. 

1 here arc fancier definitions, Init ttasically military theory, 
unlike most others, has to do with making the best use of the 
axailablc. In broad terms, military iloctiine wovild seem to have 
some six components, three of which arc tangible and three of 
w hich are not. 

Of the tangibles, there is, first, the weapons s\ stem: the long- 
bow, the Sw iss pike, the A-bomb, items on the long list of the 
instruments of war that have given a sole posscssttr a moment of 
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military supremacy. Second, there is tlic siip[ily system, logistics 
in the broadest sense. Perhaps this is the area in \\ hich U.S. mili- 
tary genius has best expressed itself. Even such U.S. contributions 
as amphibious techniques have contributed no more than, for 
example, the fleet train, the Red Ball Express, the depot system — 
those techniques by which we helped fight and \\ in a war on the 
outside lines of communications. And, third, there is manpow er. 

And then there arc three intangibles; space, which is defined 
here as square mileage plus obstacles, minus a v\()rkablc com- 
munications network; time; and will. It is to these three, sjmee 
and time and uvV/, that the industrial VVcstcin w'orld has' given 
least tl'iought, and to winch Mao has given most. The reason is 
simple enough, for these three tactor.s, plus man]K)wcr, added up 
to the totality of his exploitable military potential. Weapons and 
supplies were narrowly restricted. His was a military force born 
in the most abject poverty. The problem toward which he 
directed his attention, therefore, was this: How' can a nation that 
is not industrialized defeat a nation that is? In stating his conclu- 
sions, he said nothing which had not been stated in one wav oi- 
another before, bur he did rerank militar\- necessities. 1 le and his 
follow'crs have achieved a degree of success, unfortunatelv, w Inch 
forces as relatively ill equipped as thc.se had not achieved during 
the wdtole of the nineteenth century, when W'estern arms carried 
Western culture into the far corners of the w oi ld. 

Among the Communist Victminh in Indochina, among the 
Huks in the Philippines and the insurgents in iMalaya, Mao’s 
w'ritings w'cre gospel. What Lenin' did on the subject of imperial- 
ism and Marx on capitalism, Mao has (.lone for anti-iiulustrial 
warfare. That is w hy an understanding of Mao’s military philos- 
ophy may be of rather more than casual interest. 

Although Mao never states it quite this \\ ay, the basic prcmi.se 
of his theory is that political mobilization may be substitufetl for 
iiulustrial mobilization with a successful militar\' outcome. That 
is t(j say, his fundamental belief is that only those who will admit 
defeat can be defeated. So if tbe totality of a population can be 
made to resist surrender, this resistance can be turned into a war 
of attrition which will eventually and inevitably be victorious. 
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Or, conversely, when ilie populiicc :ulinits cleleat, ihc forces in 
I he held might jnst as w ell surrender or witlulraw. 

Political mohili/ation, Mao wrote, “is the most ftindamcnial 
condition for winning the war." I le e\|»lained his thinking in llie 
lomi o( a simile: “ I he |peo|)lej may l>e likened to stater and 
the l amivl to the hsh \t ho inhaltil it." “W'ith the commott |ieo|)le 
of the whole conntry mohili/ed, we sitall create a vast sea of 
hnmattity and drown the enemy in it. . . .” Mao hohls that military 
salvation (lows Irom political conversion, lint, note: f'onversion 
takes rime. 

So Alao’s militaty piohlem was how to organi/e space so that 
it could he made to yield li///c. I lis political jtrohlem w'as how to 
oigani/e titiie so that it could he made to yiekl it*/7/, that tpiality 
w hich makes w illingness to saciihce the older of the tlay, and the 
ahilits to hear sndering cheerfully the highest social virtue. So 
Mao's real military prohlem was not that of getting the war over 
W'ith, the (|nestion to which Western military thinkers have 
directcti the greater pait of their attention, hut that of keeping 
it going. 

Ihestimahly, it is axiomatic that in war, as dilfei entiateil from 
sport, one never fights on the enemy’s terms. '] he hamlicappers 
h.tvc no place on a planning staff, that is to say. What Mao evolved 
was a strategy which, as he saw it, played to the enemy W'eak- 
I lesses. 

\^'hat maile the war which the Italians fought against the 
.Aht'ssinians in the mid-l9!0’s so successful? Why was it that the 
Hi itish w ere so man elously successful at Onulurman against the 
Smianese? Alost cettaitdy, it was the plane, the homh, artillery, 
and, above all, the machine gun. Hut, by the same token, why was 
it that the I'rcnch hatl such difriculties w'ith the Riffs in the 
I9f()'s and were so frc(]uently tiefeated in Indochina in the late 
I9d0’s and early l9.R)’s? Specifically, w'ith respect to the Abys- 
sinian Wat, and by deihiction with respect to the others, the 
answ ei Alao gives is that success or lack of it varies ilircctly w'ith 
the degiee ttt w hiidi the native forces fight w ith inferior 
weapons against modeiiii/.ed (oices on the latter's terms, 
large, it would seem true that what made the machinery of 
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I'.niDjH nn t)i> ips so suci’essfiil was that iiali\ c l|■o<)|>s saw fit to 
(lie, w ith gloi S', with honor, cn titassc, aiui iit s ain. 

So the (ifsi prohlmt to wlticli Mao heitt liis iniinl was how to 
avoi<l a miliiary slccisioii. I his he kiicvs' he had to do, and this, he 
tlionght, wa- something liis enemy, sshelhei Nationalists, 01 
|a|iaiu:se, or > liters, loiihl ncs’er withstand. 

“ I he ten \ i tti 1 evohit ionary wat we have fottghl may he sttr- 
|n ising to other connti ies,” Mao u'roie in 1916 , “hut for ns it is 
only like the |iresentation, amplification, ;md preliminary exposi- 
tion of the llieme in ;tn . . . essay with many exciting paragiaphs 
yet to follow.” Time and again tltroiighont his winks on war 
he rel m ns to ihis same iheme: “Oiir War of Resistance ctinnot he 
(jiiiskly ss'on and can only he a pi'otracted war.” Again, “as ‘a 
dislam joiirni y tests the strength of a hoise and a long task pmves 
the characlei of a man,' | .so | gnerriila warfare w ill tlemonst l ale its 
enormotis povt'er in the conrsc of a long aiul roihless war. . . .” 
Moreover, note that when Mao uses the term ‘war” he is not 
sjteaking s|)ei ilictilly ol a w'ar, hnt generally of the war. Just as 
the milleiinitmi follows the last stage of revohilion in the works 
of Marx, so in Mao, the millenniiini of peace, when there will “no 
longer he aitr wars," when there w'iil he a “new world of perma- 
nent peace ai 1 permanent light,” dawns on the moi ro\t ol vir lor\'. 
lUit the victory of which he is speaking lies in a world made safe 
for (iomimimsm, in an age in which its enemies are ernshed. I le 
helieves that ihe willingness to compromisr’ has .1 ( lass basis, and 
that therelote a compromise peace will hy its very oiigins he 
doomeil to faihiie. Nor can there he any (|iiestions as to his \ iews 
on means. In Chinese history, there was a nohleman who in 
courtly fashion tinned over tlie initiative to the enemy. Of him, 
Mao remark ., “We arc not Duke 1 Isiang of Sung and have no 
use for his siti|)id scrnples ahoiit henevedence, 1 ighteoiisness, and 
moraliiy in war.” 

1 hr, this I'orr aging 1 evohilionai y, w ho now diiects the lives 
of more nu o than an\' other in the wdiole world, changed his 
min(h 1 las .success dimmed his view' of a woi ld that is (annmnnist 
controlled fmm poh- to pole, of a war that nmst ol necessity con- 
tinue until his sort <d world is a presetit reality.^ 

Whir, given ijutee, time, and the revolutionary ivill to e.x|)loit 
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iIkhi, lus nor only a i lcar aiul certain outcome, but clearly tie- 
finable sta|^es as w ell, in Mao's tnilitary tlicology- Protracted war, 
be Moles, iiiiisi (and (bis is a jioint be inalies ilof^matically) pass 
ibronj;b ibree slaj;es. In tbe (list, Mao is on wbat be calls tbe 
"siialejo'e defensive.” I be secotui is a pcriotl of slalematc, a period 
of pieparalion for ibe ibirti, in wlticli a shift to the ofFensivc 
lakes |)lace. It is ibe first period about w'bicb Mao is most con- 
eerned. 

Wbat is a militar\’ objective? A hill, an industrial center, a rail 
line, an air base? Of course they are. Hut those U.S. observers 
who ihougbt (bat ilie loss of such facilities spelletl defeat were 
wiong. Ot)l\' tbe desiiuction of tbe cneniy’s force hi heiiijr can 
biing an end to resistance. Anti force in bcht^ in a country such 
as China, where tiependence on goods is minimal, can survive 
under unbelietable conditions. It tlepcntls on wbat an army 
ibud>s (he slakes ate. 

Moreover, the mote one side itt any way can afford to siir- 
leniler, the tuore tbe other must defend. Mao w'as willing to give, 
in this firsi stage of war, a great tlcal indectl. lie makes almost a 
leiish of (he tiesirabilify of retreat. “Is it not self-contradictory to 
light heroically fiist and abandon territory afterwards?” be asks 
rhetorically, riten rhetorically he answers with yet another tpics- 
(ioit: “One eats first and then relieves oneself; docs one cat in 
rain?” 

lint although defeats fie(|ueittly make Itcrocs, they do not en- 
courage (he spirit of resistance. Only victory, howxvcr small, can 
do this. The successful small action — the raid, the ambush, tbe 
assassinai ion — this is tbe material from which militant enthusiasm 
Is \wi\ en. Hut continuous victory at this level of military activity 
IS not a matter of gallaniry aiul glory, but of caution and self-, 
resiraini. Alao recognizes that during the strategic defensive, the 
v ery price of sttrvival is catttion. 

Again and again he inveighs against the dangers of desperado- 
i.ni, (he proce.ss by which one gains glory by losing one’s shjrt. 
Aiyiin and again be insists on the necessity of local superiority; 
live and even ten against one is his formula. Combining dispersion 
with concentration of force, the secret of victory in detail — this 
IS the concept he is trying to put at the forefront of the minds 
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of those whom he seeks to tcncli what lie calls the “laws" of wai. 

Alao makes the point implicitly in his writings that allhongli 
guerrilla operations are the cosmii' iraji of militar'y stiategy, the 
muck, the (piicksand in uhich a technologically snpeiior militai\ 
machine hogs down in time-consuming futility, they cannot in 
and of themselves u in wais. lake iiind, they can stave oil ilefeat. 
hut, like mvid, they cannot liring victory. 

riierefore, he insists that thiring this first peiiod of war, the 
pcriotl that encompasses the strategic defensive, the army must, 
as it nnist in all stages of w'ar, take at) active [lolitical role. I'dr, 
according to Mao, the army is not an instrument of the state, hut 
the essence ol it, its spiiit, its life, ami its hojie: 

When the I\cd Army fif^hts, it (if'his noi merely for the uihe of 
(ii'hrhiy;, hut to a^ihUe the iiiaises, to oiganise them, and to helji 
them estal'lislr t evoliilioiiary jmliiii al Ixiaeer; aliarl \rom uu h 
ohjectives, /i.y/'titn,' /ore.v its meiiiiint' and the Red Army lire rea 
son for its existence. 

The army is then to rotit our the dissidents, to e(pii|) itsell \t iih 
mimeograph machines, anil with “chalk cans and hig hrushes” lor 
caitoon warfaie. The army is therefoie to he of itself a single 
huge, coordinaleil propagaiula machine, the roitdi of revolution. 
The first stage of war slips into the second hecause, as Mao 
himself remaiks, the (amuminists have “retreated in spare hut 
advanced in time.” The peiiod of stalemate hegins. 

What, according to Mao’s theory, has lieeii happening? In llu 
liist place, the “inevirahility” of deleat has heen wipeil from the 
minds of the defeatists hy the very fact that the war has heen 
coniituied. Despair has given way to hope, the will to resist has 
heen strengthened, and the will to win is heginning to dawn 
duerrilla units ate turning into mohile uniis strengtheneil hy the 
capture of enemy materiel, anil the coordination between forces 
is being more skillfully managed. A series of local actions, even 
though each separate one results in the retiiement of the atlai k 
ing irregular forces, can be rcgaided as a strategic gain by the 
irregulars — pmiided that they pieseiie their ability to take the 
lield again. l!y legularh' disiuibing the peace, they ate destroying 
the local legitimaiy of the established order. Inevitably, the ilis 
traded villageis w ill begin making contributions to the iitegulais 
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.IS insiir-.iiKX for their Hocks aiul liarvcsis. I he ii rej^iilars will then 
ha\e hegtiit to eollet:t taxes and will have taken the (irst steps 
toward becoming a respectahle government. Anil the C’ommii- 
iiists’ enemy has hcen giveti pause to u'onder whether or tint his 
ow tt victory is certaiti, despite the unending capture of objective 
altei objective. 

Fittulamcntal to all else, iMao says, is the belief that conntries 
with legislative (todies sitnply catmot take a war of attrition, either 
litiattcially or, over the lottg rnn, |)sychologically. Indeed, the 
very fact of a nmlti|)atty stnictme makes the committnent to a 
long war so politically suicidal as to be ipiiie itnpossible. W'hen 
tbe lines of the ('ommunists’ enemv ate ihawn out like strings 
of chewing gum, wetik and sagging, w heti the financial Itttrden 
incieases from motith to tiionth, the ontciy agaitist the war will 
of itself weaketi the ability of the troops in the field to light. 1 he 
w ai that Mao’s theor\' contetiiplates is the chcajiest for .him anil 
the tnost expensive for the enemy. 

l ake one example, atui one chosen specilically to illustrate his 
iheoi v' ttnder the circutnstanccs most favorable to it, the raid the 
( aitiitnunist Viettniidt made on the state of Laos iti Indochina in 
l<nt. 

rite raid on Laos, like the war in Indochina itself, presetited a 
faiiago of paradoxes. It was a foot soliliets' blit?krieg agaitisi 
itntnobili/cd, tnechatti/ed forces. I'hose coutitries which were 
most immediately threatetted by it — lluiina and Lhailand, w'hich 
botdei Laos oti the west — were less disturbed by it than those 
w hich were far distatit, i.e., I'lance, the Utiitcd Kitigdom, and 
pat ticitlai ly the United States. No pitcheil battle was fought, little 
material dantage was done, and little blooi! w'as spilled. Yet the 
lesidts of this itctioit, w'hcthct the whole of the intended result 
w as achieved or not, were as far-reaching as if a major victory 
had been won. Seldom has so much been accomplished with so 
little. 

I’eibaps in the cold light of afterthought, the most curious 
.ispect of the whole action was that from tbe begitming it maile 
a mockery of the old saying "Nothing risked; nothing gained.’’ 
W'hatever the gaiti, no military investment of sizable prnpor- 
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linns u ;is risked, l iii.s ;is (|\iile iis side ;i \ enlui e, m ;i win d, ;is 
(lie ( diiiu'se iiw.ision of lihel. 

N’l'l ;dlei' ;i tlii ee-u eek iiiviisiuii, lliis is wlial I lie ( kiiiiiiumisis 
luul iK'Coniplislied: ( 1 ) 1 liey liail thrown lerroi mio the I reiicli 
(military and civil authoi it ies alike ) in both Iiulochina and inetin 
|uililan 1 ' ranee; ( .' ) they hail spri ari I' rench dclendinp inrees in 
Indinhina even thinner than jnevioiisly ; (1) they had prnduied 
renewetl ileinands foi‘ a larper ineasiirc of jinlitical antononiy in 
both Laos and nearby (kmiboilia; (d) they hatl t reated a situa- 
tion in which kieiu'h spending in the area was raised by some 
$ri() million; aiul they h.id cost the. l.'nited States some |-|6l) 
million e.slr.i by ttay o( (oieign aid. I his was, m slioii, ihe kind 
o( action w hich Mao I se tnng had advoiaied wilh such rediin 
dance in his writings allhongh, to be sure, 11 was donbikss more 
sticcessful than anything he Itad imagined. It was one id those 
raiils that would uirn Phase i of a juotracled war into Phase L 
I he third ph.tsi of a protracted w ar is undisi ingmshed e\ce|)l 
in one icspect. In all of his w ritings Mao never loses siglit of the 
fact that gucnilla action cannot win wans. I'his fact, he reali/.cs, 
iinisr never be forgotten. Only by combining units into larger 
units, by creating an organi/ation, by inculcating discipline, in a 
word, by tiirtiing giotips into armies, can the necessary avalanche 
of militar\' force he built. 

Ihil \t dial if there is no progtession? Stijtposc someone hiingles, 
suppose hatred overtomes wisdom and decisions are lost, \thai 
then? 

Ihe military' philosophy of Alao Ise long is miiih mme than 
it at lirst seems to he. Ills is an enoiinonslv peisuasi\e jiiece 
of piopagaiida, for it all comes down to this juojiosilion; l( the 
leaileiship is eapable, a war, as dillcrentiated fiom an atlion, can- 
not he lost. 

Although Mao makes the point that one must go through tluee 
phases in a pridonged wai, he points out that there is not neces 
saril\’ constant and inevilahic piogress. Indeed, n is the theory 
that ret 1 ogi ession is possible, that a war may slip har k .1 stage, as 
well as that it will slij) foiwaid, that gives the tloctrine the shim- 
iner of infallibility w liicli is its greatest attraction. ( iiven |)aiience 
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;iiui will, tlic iloctfinc of i\l;io holds oiil viclory ;is iiievit;d)lc. 

1 licicin lies its cunning ;ind its appc-.il. 

Faith that the Coittnitinists have a monopoly on patience is what 
has made Alao's the itiiqtiitotis Cointtuitiist law that it is. In 
Malaya, the (atniitittttists ai gtied that the ‘‘attti- Ih it ish national 
I evoltil ionaty war | wotild | he protractcil, uphill, aiul violetit,” 
ami that Mao Tse-titng’s “concepts . . . |were| imperatives in the 
cotnse of the strtigglc.” 

Fo what extent is stich a faith jttstilicd? I'he atiswer is difliciilt. 
Mao never really states how ittiportaitt the rear hase is to any 
opeiation. It is the pieseitce ol (diina at Indochina's door that 
has cei tainly cottnietl in good measm e lot the sticcess of ( ,om- 
mnnist opeiations there as tlilleicnliated (rom the (aihires in the 
I’hilippittes and in Malaya. And the hills <if western (.liina spelled 
for him the dilference hetweeti tiefeat ami the sitivival of that 
siiiall sparl< froitt which victory has llamed. 

I' iirtltcrmorc, the tloctrine is applicahle only to areas in which 
there is tttore than ample space. It w'onid .seem to tiie that, for 
Mao, Korea w'as the very worst spot in which to fight, and it 
would also scent to ttte that he knew it. I le learncti mtich ahotit 
positional w arfaic tlteie, however, and, being a titan w’ho throtigh- 
otit his works stresses the necessity of being extremely flexible, 
he ilotibtless niatle the most of the opportunity to learn a new 
mode of w arfare. 

Mill on the othei hami, his own war in (ihina, no matiei how 
one motlilies the fact in teinis of all sorts of fortuitous events, 
dill follow his precepts, ami he did himself call the turn on all 
phases. Furthermore, the war the X'ietminh fought in northern 
Imlochina follow'ctl his teachings phase by pha.se despite the 
ilaims of X'ictrninh leaders that they improved on the doctrines. 
It was a w'ar of iileas in a very real sense, and the fact that the 
I' rench leaders never seemed to understand the nature of the w'ar 
they weie lighting cut dowm enormously their capacity to deal 
with it. 

And, finally, there is no gainsaying that in a good parr of South- 
east .Asia there is still space, ami that for many Mao remains the 
gieat hero. 

1 hat Mao has taken so scornful a view of the pow'cr of weapons 
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;mil ly ul lii’ power, tlinl lie li;is pioveil lihnsell so will- 

ing in ihc p;ist to gi . e up those targets which moiiein technology 
is best eipnppetl In ilestioy, arul that he has jitm ed so liai ing in 
the ehallenges, as ,i Dien Mien I’lui, which he has laid down, 
would seem lo indwalc that he is still an advenlniei, a camions 
man, Init an advei .1 iirer ncvcrtlieless. And this, in turn, wonhl 
seem to indicate th r the United States still needs those troops ihal 
will hold the gioimd on the grotind. 

Western strateg',- thought lias considered the third stage of 
war, and the thiid lage only. \V'e haee fought w ais ol m ban and 
industrial inlerdn 1 m, while our own Asiatic op|)onenls and the 
Aflican opponents of oni allies have patiently pnistied a process 
of mral tspitsolida ion which has, in effect, given them an in- 
violable sanctiiat)' from which they can attack and withdiaw at 
will. Wdial, theieiiue, would seem to be needed is a military 
instillment capabli of invading and controlling this saticttiary, 
one that can maiitiain both law' and order in rural villages and 
tnarket areas. 

1 hetefore, we need nor only troojis which can strike on the 
|)eiipheries of the free world, but also troops which can be sent 
not meiely lo fighi but also to maitUain ordei. W'e need not only 
nseftil tioojis but ■isable tioops- -that is to say, troo|is which are 
politically evpendalde, the kind of troops who can do the job as 
it is needed wiibmu too great a poliiical otiicry in a nation like 
our ow n w hii'h si. abhors w ar. I he kind of tioops a man like 
Mresident ( ioolidge w as w illing to send to ihe U.ii ibbeaii, to 
Nicaragua aiul 1 I.iiti would seem to be the kind which W'oidd 
fulfill this re(|iiiremcnr. 
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The New Communist Tactic 



IlOGHR IIlLSMAN 



I 111- (!<)l<l Will' u'itli ('oMiinunisr Russia has hccn w ith iis for six- 
ii t n \'tais. Anil each year, ilic Communist tactics arc more subtle 
anil coniplcx. in the 19-IO’s. it was simple: the Soviet policy of 
i spansion anil the Antcrican policy of containment. 'I'hc threat 
til iliiect (iomniimist aggression remains, hut new, more sophisti- 
caieil tactics arc ailileil every year. 

I'd most Americans, the basic clanger over the past decade has 
been the thieat of all-ottt thermonuclear war. The threat remains, 
h does and should demand our careful, constant attention. 

Next, there has been the thteat ttf “limited war” — oltl-fasltioncd, 
loot-slogging fightiitg on titc grottnd — with artillery, machine 
j'.uns, and grenades. 'I'his is the dirty, bitter bnsiticss of direct, 
personal Idlliitg, as we knew it in Korea. 

I.imited wars and total war arc clo.scly linked. A limited war 
I 111 he the escalator c:irrying the world right up to the mushroom 
I loiiils. 

Mot even as we liai e pondered this connection — and have tried 
to juepare for both eventualities — the Communists have found 
what ilnw regard as a new chink in our armor. The new tactic 
IS internal war — using military force not acro.ss tiational bound- 
•iries but inside them. I his newest concept is guerrilla war — or, 
to use a more accurate term, internal war. 

It was this that President Kcnneily hail in mind w hen he saiil: 

We face a ehalleiige iti ISerliii, hut there is also a challenge in 

.Soiiiheast Asia, where the horilers are less giiarileil, the enemy 

lianlei to hnd, and the dangers of Communism less apparent to 
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ihosc who h;ivc so litllf. W'e face a challenge in oiii own hem- 
isphere. 

riins even while rchcaiing the Uerlin ciisi.s, Khnishchev has 
stresscii tlii.s third apitrnach ol internal war again and again in re- 
cent speeches. lie sees the possibilities for internal wars in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America as the best way of using force to 
exptind the (atmmnnist empire with the least risl;. lie -.ngnes that 
nuclear war is too disastrous even for Leninists. Appttrenlly he' 
has hegut) to have his doubts ahont even limileil war on the 
Korean model. 

We can take some credit for Khrtishchev’s change of heatt. 
Our strategic force to ilctei tinclear war has paid its way. Our 
effoits to build ground forces, our alliances, and our sacrifices 
in Korea — the fact that we stood and fought — have all paiti off. 

In retrospect, we can be |)roud of all this, though our jiriile 
shotikl not letul to ovet confidence. Moreover, we must beware 
of rhink'ing that these dilfcient tactics were se|tarate or unrelated. 

liven in the early stages of the (iold War, the Soviets manijMi- 
lated internal wars in Soittheast Asia, Indonesiti, the Philipjtines, 
India, Ciuatcmala, and in vuitterable states iti the Middle hast. 
Lite Soviet leaders, hied as they were iit an atmosphei c of urhan- 
hased intrigue atid revolutitinary plotting, were pushed further 
in their thinking by the success of Mao 'Lse-tung’s pcasattt-based 
Cihincse Commntiist resolution. 

Lhc result is that intctnal warfare has recently gained a new 
prominetice in Soviet dogma. What Khrnshtdiev ctills “wais of 
liberation” or ‘‘just wars” are ttow cotisidered the most promising 
jiaths to further expansioti. Lhc theory enables Moscow and 
Peking to manipulate for their own ptirposcs the political, eco- 
nomic, ami social rcsohitionary fervor that is no\t swec|)itig 
nutch of the ntidcrilexeloped world. Since many governments 
are weak, siticc sotne itre corrupt, since there is much injustice iti 
the world, atttl since the Comtminist cotispiraloi s are w'ell trained 
aiul stipplied, it is usually fairly easy to st:iit or take advantage 
of an intcintil war atui to claitn that years of blood aiul tet ior ate 
in the |)Cople’s inteiest. L.vett when a govemmeni tties to undei- 
take reform atid keep the peace — as in Vcne/.uela or Colombia — 
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flic C’omimiiiists clinnf that the govcmincnt is “repressive” and 
reiloiililc their cfTorts. 

A second development is the ne\ihilit\- and sophistication in 
tactics of guerrilla terror and siihvcrsion. The Soviets continue to 
sponsor Communist rchcllions overtly u herever possible. They 
also do their best to infiltrate nationalist movements against 
colonialism. I hey try especially hard to capture the extreme 
nationalists like I.umumha. Ihey sponsor radical nationalism 
w herever thev can find it, for the more violence there is in a 
country, the greater the Communists’ opportunity. 

If a democratic nationalist government is in power, Commu- 
nists will advise that it separate itself from the West and permit 
the Communists to have “etjual democratic rights” — that is, posi- 
tions of power in the government, freedom to propagandize, and 
the right to officer regular forces or their own militia. 

If a colonial or reactionary government is in power, the Com- 
munists direct efforts along the entire spectrum of subversion, 
f'hev foster discontent in the cities, leading to demonstrations 
and strikes, perhaps to riots and mob action. Here their targets 
arc student groups, labor unions, and Left-wing intellectuals. In 
the countryside, they establish guerrilla forces in inaccessible 
regions, move to peasant areas, and, through a judicious mixture 
— on the Chinese Communist and Castro (aiban patterns — of 
social reform, administration, and sheer terror, establish a base 
of political rule. Whenever possible, in both urban and rural 
sectors, they endeavor to create “peo|ile's militias” as a device for 
organi/.ing mass support to suppleim ni ilu li l ull-time combatants, 
riuis they operate continuously to muU rmine an unfriendly 
government, and iliffcr in their handlin'.', "f popular nationalist 
regimes only in the degree of their clfoit to influence the govern- 
ment directly and infiltrate its pow er rtimis. 

Let me repeat that this new Soviet i mpbasis on internal war 
does not mean that we can forget abent the other, greater 
levels of war. Moscow’s willingness to lalse the Berlin issue in- 
dicates that their so-called “peaceful t (u \istetice” does tint rule 
out manufactured crises that run the l isk of cotivcntional or even 
nuclear war. In fact, they could noi get awa\ with internal war, 
except for the inhibitions imposed In these other two possibilities. 
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The great advantage of internal war is that it is less risky and 
less conspicuous than tlie more violent wars. It also involves tech- 
niques that the Communists feel they have mastered and we have 
not. We must also remember that Khrushchev is using his rcccntlv 
increased capacity to wage the more violent kinds of war to 
expand his freedom of maneuver in guerrilla war and to threaten 
escalation if we try to stop him. 

In short, the so-called nuclear stalemate has not served to 
inhibit violence. If anything, it has enabled the Communists to 
resort to a w'ider vai icty of force. Their new strength in nuclear 
weapons makes them all the more tempted to adventure with 
ititernal war. 

How can we help stop the Communists from destroying inde- 
pendent states from v ithin? At President Kennedy's direction — 
as outlined in his second “State of the Ut\ion” message— steps 
have been taken in several parts of the government t<> n>eet this 
threat. The people in the Pentagon and we in the State Depart- 
ment have devoted special attention to it. 

Let me take up the question of how we stop the Communists 
from destroying independent states from within under three head- 
ings: military security; modernization and reform; niul other 
political factors, especially those unique political factors under- 
cutting a regime’s stability. 

Here we must be very hardheaded — for there are several all- 
too-popular misconceptions. 

In my judgment, it is non.sensc to think that legular forces 
trained for conventional war can handle jungle guerrilkis ade 
quatefy, Yet in spite of some very hartl lessons — Magsaysay in 
the Philippines, the British in A'lalaya, and the ITcnch in Indochina 
and Algeria — we have been slow to learn. 

Regular forces arc vital to resist e.xternal aggression. But we 
must not be deluded liy the desire of local generals for “prestige 
hardware” or by the traditionalists’ belief that well-trained regu- 
lars can do anything. 

Regular forces arc essential for regular military tasks. But guer- 
rilla warfare is something special. Conventional forces with heavy 
cejuipment in field formation tend to cluster together, centralizing 
their po.w'er on terrain that allows rapid movement. I'licy rely on 
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m;uls, tdiisiilcr strong [roinls nnd cities :is vit:il Inigcts to clcfciul, 
urnl so, \c hen the\’ <lo disperse, it is oi\I\' l(» get lied do\c ti in stntie 
opei'iitions. In conih;il, rigid ;idlierenee lo the principle of con- 
eentration keeps units :it ntiw ieldv Iv.niidion or even rcgiinciunl 
levels, iisiinlly with ermnccuis stress on holdiitg land rather than 
destroving cneniy foiec's. 

It is ironic that we Americans have lo learn this military lesson 
again in the tw entieth century. I lave w e foigotten that wc were 
the ones who had to teach the Ihiiish legnlais "Indian fighting” 
hack when wc were still colonies? I lave wc forgotten that wc 
taiighr the Ihiiish regnlars anoihei kind of lesson in "Indian 
fighting” during entr own revolution? 

W’e Americans have also foigotten that it was we who fought 
one of the most suceessftil countei guerrilla campaigns in history — 
in the Philippines hack at the turn of the century. W'c learned 
some fundamental military lessons then, and it is time w'c rcmcni- 
heretl them. 

After Aguinaldo’s army was defeated and Aguinalcio himself 
captured, .some of the e.xtrcmists took to the hills to become 
guerrillas. And thev w ere nirt alone. I'Or three hundred years the 
Spanish had been fighting a guerrilla war w ith hands of religious 
fanatics in the southern islands. And further south, in Mindanao, 
the Morns remained uncotupieretl. All these |■oamcti the jungles 
and mountains — raiding, amhushing, killing, and pillaging. 

I'he army tried to fight the guerrillas, hut with little success. 
I he enemy faded into the jungle, and the unw ieldy regular units 
were too hiirdened with cc|tiipment, too slow to follow. Regulars 
needed su|)ply lines. They cotdd not live off the country or do 
without ainmunition tiains or hospital corps. 

I'he regulars tended to establish a fixed hast- from w hich they 
sallied out. Thus the guerrillas alw ays knew w here they were ami 
w hen theit gvtard was lax. The stage was set fi>r surprise attacks 
atid tnassacres. 

In fact, one of these niassacies was famous in the old army— - 
secotid only to Custer’s Last Stand. It occul ted at Ralangiga on 
the islatid of .Samar, and involved (iompany of the Ninth 
Infantry, one of the fittest regimetiis in the army. At tii'lO a.m., 
the men were litiecl up before the cook shack, oti the side of the 
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|);ir;ulc groviiui (i|)|i(isitc w here their rilles weie sl;i< keil. SniMrnh 
the jungle came ali\c as 450 guerrillas i haijwil. I he legnlais nl 
(Joiupany C nc\ er had a clianee. I luw lnui’lit haiehaiuh d. ( )i\r 
sohiier killed scvci al men with a Itasehall hat hehue he w as m et 
whelmed. The cook accounted for several mon- with a meat 
cleaver. But soon it was all over. I Wenls diim men esi a|>ed. I he 
lest were killed and mutilated. 

I'inally, the United States found the snlnlion to ihe iMieiiill.i 
prohlem in the Philippines. \Vc recruited naii\w l ilipinos men 
wise to jungle ways, men who knew the nails and niounlains like 
their own hack \ard. I hcsc were dividtd inio small gionps ol 
10, 15, 20, or 50 men, aiul over each jOon|i we put a Iraineil 
American oflicer a hold and dctermiiud lead«,i. 

Phis was the famed Philippine (,’onslahulai \ . Ihe hislois ol 
their fabulous c.xploits is w'cH w'oith reading,. It is lold ami \er\ 
well — in Vic I lurlcs’s hook, Jniif’lc Valrol, pnhiished a hunt l hii i \ 
years ago. 

rhc trick w’as constant patrolling over even trail, and caiefni 
attctition to intclligcttcc work. The jtingle, tiighitime, and sm 
|uisc attack arc the guetrilla's weapons. Ihe solution is to adojU 
the same wcapotis to fight hitn. 

Duritig World W'ar 11, our 0,SS guenilla hatialion operated 
hchind the enemv lines in nurma. Nothing, jdeased ns moK- in 
those days than to ha\ e a tegular [apanese foK e lake out aftei us. 
rhe\' operated in iaige unwieldy units that w< le eas\ to amhnsh. 
riieir movements weic simple to follow ihii>iigh the mountains 
and jungle. We felt that our own e.'dstemt' was well justified 
when the Japanese had to take regular foues fiom fidiu line 
fighting to chase a guerrilla utiit. At one stage, m\' oittlii coti 
sisting of four Amei icatis and about 21)0 Itumiese kej>t a w hole 
Japanese regitnent of 5, ()()() mcti marching atid conntet man hinj; 
over rhc mountains fat awajr from the front lines. What we 
would have feared fat tnotc were smallei gioups paiiollini', stead 
ily cs|)eci;illy ca\ah\'. 

In many |>aits of the world toilay, coutitet g,uer i ilia opeialions 
conducted by regulat troops rely oti the tactic of swicps tluongh 
the coutitrysidc like those of the Japanese legiments that ehased 
our guerrilla battalion in Burma, riic swieps ate too well pub 
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licizcd and too ciimlicrsomc to bring results. I bis tactic leads to 
antagonism between tbe rcgidar troops and I lie ])o|ndation. V'il- 
lagcrs fear reprisals ami refuse tbeir help. >Soldiers sense that they 
arc in guerrilla territory and act accortlingly toward the people. 
Military inadcipiacy learls to failiirc and so to defeat. 

I fear that in tbe past our military-aid programs for countries 
fighting against guerrillas have often followed the tnistakcti as- 
sumption that all war is similar to the large-scale tanh anil artillery 
engagements so fattiiliar in VVestern I'airopc. The tactics of guer- 
rilla warfare atid the customs ami culture of the peoples, it sccttis 
to me, should ilctcrminc the proper weapons for coutitcrgticrrilla 
foices. I'or instaticc, prior to VVorlil W'ar II, the mountain tiibes 
of Murma comhictcil their wars with long Imives — a liind of swoiil 
called a “dab” — and u'ith one-shot, imr/y.le loading flintlocks. 
Ibu nia’s moitntaiitous regions ate sparsely set I led and the setiti- 
nomadic inhabitants constantly move from one montitain valley 
to another when the soil begins to wear out. ('onsc(]tiettrlv, they 
sec no poitit in holding ground or in taking ground, nttd their 
whole history in war is one of lightniitg raids, sneak attacks, atid 
attibushes. 

riiosc of us in OSS who tried to make onr guerrilla troops 
attack a defended position or stand by their own position reaped 
only disaster. We had to adapt our weapons and our tactics to 
the tciinin and to the l ustoms of the |>eople. I found that my own 
ttoops, accustomed to lighting with knives, would wait until the 
enent)’ was within ami’s leaih befoie filing their guns. I also 
found they saw no point in sticking around after exhatisiing the 
fiist clip load of aitununition. I hey were brave in sneaking up oti 
an enemy; they wcie brave in holding their lite in an ambush 
until an enemy w as n|»on them; but their fundamental maxim was 
that the wise solilier lives to light anothci day. The Atncricaits 
who thought their purpose was to staml and hoUl found them- 
selves all alone in statuling and holding. 

The Ics.son was obvious, it seemed to me. I eipiippeil my men 
w ith submachine guns of .'f) laliber. I he men wanted to wait 
until the enemy was close befoie opening (tie, ami the. jungle 
itself rarely peiinilled a shot ranging mote than a few yards. 
1 needed weapons with a large volume of firepower but neither 
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rnngc nor accui;K\’. I c(]ui)i|)cd in\' cighl man s(|iiails with sr\ tn 
Mihmacliinc guns and one ligitt nvacliinc gun. One s(]uad had 

00 nriMiinctcr mortals to lay down an ninhu lla of lire to eo\ci our 
u ithdiau al. Our tactics were traditional lot (luci tillas - we am 
hushc'J, we hit, and we ran. I liis particular unit, operating Ik hind 
tlic enemy line for six months, killed ovei too ol the enemv, hlew 
up many bridges and amnninirion and suppl\ dumps,, aiui \ i t 
suirered ics.s than a do/en casuall ic.s. 

I'or circctivc counterguerrilla opeiations. we need radical 
changes in organi/ation, combat doctrine, anil eipiipmenl. ()iu 
key units might be dcccntrali/ed gicuips of so men, self reliant 
and able to ojrciate autonomoiisly, fanned out into the couniia 
side. I he |)reniium is on Icadcisbip, for oiib men ol coinage and 
gi eat skill can make t his system wot k ; with sue h men, plus dere ul 
pay and training, a couniei guci i ilia foic e should not be dillic iili 
to maintain. 

I he operational concept is as follows: .A giici i illa iidesied p:iil 
of the country is m irked off and divided into sec tions. h ach sec 
lion is [);itrollcd bt one of these tinits, but all ate in contact with 
a central hcadcjtiai ters, cvhich in turn has a ifsei c e foic e at its 
dispo.sal. U[ton contacting guerrillas, a patiol alei ts hcadipiai lets 
and adjacent patmls. As the latter convcig,e, headi|uaiteis dis 
patches paratroops or helicopter iranspoiis hehind the enemv, 
who is surrounded and destroyed. ( )nc <• an :uea is pat ilied, the 
government consolidates its contiol and mines its fon es on to the 
ne.xt section of land to be clcaied. I be mam iniMediciils then :iie 
constant patrols, good communication laiihiits, nipid mobiliiv, 
and a cajiacity for ntpid concentiation. 

One further poiitt. d’bc ojieratioiis must cause iiiiiiimimi 11:11111 
to the people, lest lbc>' become antagooisiic to the gm eminent . 
rite troojts must be bigbly disciplined to lespect civilian tights 
and jiropeity. Tliev should offei licdp (nmin'iig, finm (ield lepaiis 
to actions like iMag.sa ysay’s olfci of lcg,al set v ices in the I’bilip 
pines). (?argo planes slioiild catty in .sup|ilies, so lli:it the foices 
do not li;ivc to live olf the count lysidc. I be oims lot aiil ic i\ ihan 
behavior shonid he diveiled sipiaiely to the giici iillas iheiiiM hes. 

1 he)' arc the ones w bo are compelled to t.ikc In ic piessivc meats 
tires, seiz.ing rice 01 conscripting men in 1 licit dcspei at ion. ,As 
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they lose popular support, they will have nothing to fall back on 
when they sulTcr military tlcfcais. 

I hope that this last point indicates iny awareness of how impor- 
tant it is to have j>o|uilar support in conducting an internal war. 
/Many observers aigue that stability and physical security arc 
basically political issues, dcpeiuling on the popidaiity of govern- 
ments. To this they add that eeamomic development is the key to 
po|)idar support atul the criterion by which regimes w'ill be 
judged. 

In the long run, popular sup|>ort is essential for stable govertt- 
ttients atul a stable wotitl. Atul there is no (|uestioti that ccoitontic 
dcveloptucnt, nuKlcrni 7 .atioti, atul teform ate key factors iti creat- 
ittg jropular support attd stable govcrtimcnts. Hut iti my judg- 
ttictit, it woitld be tnistaken to think that guetrillas catmot thrive 
where govcrtittictits arc pttpitlar atul wheie tnodcrtii/.ation, cco- 
ttotnic ilcvcioptticnt, and reform arc going foi w atrl. Atul the usual 
corollary ttt this thotight — the notioti that the cxistcticc of gtter- 
tillas is proof positive that the govemment is ttnpopular atul 
therefore tint worth sttpportitig- -is even more mistaketi. It is, in 
fact, defeatist. W'e ttcctl modet tii/ation, eeonotnic developtnctit, 
atul rcfotttt to defeat gttcrrillas. Hut other things ate also needed. 

I.et ttte (haw oti my personal e.xperience once ttiore. Wheti sve 
fotight iti Hurma, about Ml pet cent of the people were pro- West, 
another It) per cent were pro-enemv, and the test were indifferent 
or turned inwatd toward their own family atul village. Yet our 
guerrilla group petformed with great success. We recruited men 
not only from the It) per cent who were |uo-Wcst, but also from 
the HO per cent w ho were indifferent. We gave no (ptarter to the 
enettiv' and his supporters, but we did everything we could to 
avoid ft eating hardship for the rest, and to help them when see 
could. W'e wete careful to move amimd their glowing emps. 
And when we had to ask them foi food, we paid or artanged an 
ait(lioj) of double the amount of t ice w e took. Hefoie the w ai was 
over, it w as the enemy atul his siippottets in the puppet govem 
ment who appealed opprcssiie to the people-- not we guerrillas. 

I he idea that guerrillas thrive onlv where the government is 
unpopular may apply to the niorc developed pat ts of the world. 
Hut in many parts of the world, states ate ttnderdevelopeil in the 
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political-adminislrntivc sense as well as ccuiiuinically. 1 lie luini 
ber of people arc few wbo have the iraininp to peifmin ili< 
standard civil-set vice jobs that we take for pianied. l aeliinp iliai 
“steel frame” in which India takes sneh just pi ide, a povei inm ni 
appears as a weak and distant entity to iiinst villapcis, eveept In n 
it serves as a hnrdctisoinc tax collector. In most lands, ai least hall 
the people arc indi/Tcrent to the po\ c i timeni . Kr en the ariiei 
elements, ranged for or against the regime, are not too set in theii 
political coniniitmcttts. 

In these circtitnslatices, niaitttainint', the hare ininimiim of na 
tional services is enotigh to determine a nation’s late lot the shoii 
run. In the Ciongo, the collapse of two snppoits the militai\ 
I'kncc Puhlitpie and lielgiatt technical set v ice -l ex ealed how lai 
tlie state has to go before becoming an administ rati\ e entity. 

By cotitrast, the Somali Republic, u Inch gained its independ 
cnee at the same titnc, also faced a potetttially dillictilt sitttation 
keeping newly joined regions and poweilid trihal gmn|).s satis 
lied. As matters developed, no psciidopopniat matiifesi at ion ol 
discotitcnt cmei ged, thanks in jiart to a small hot etlicient W't si 
ern-trained civilian police force. 

As for moilei ni/ation, altlumgh essential lor the long hanl, it 
cannot help mneh in a conntcrgnci i ilia piogiam. Alodn ni/ai ion 
inevitably uproots estalilished social s\ stems, pnidiu c s pohin d 
and economic dislocation aiul tension, and cannot deliter lesnlis 
(jiiickly enough to relieve these short-term pressmes. 

However, there is mounting tinrcst in rural aieas all o\er the 
world. What peasants increasingly ciave is social jiislii e and 
reform — at a minimum, the old way of life with the cruellies 
removetl. 

This includes reform of land-tenure at i .mgi am nis; leasonahle 
rent, ciedit, and market facilities; and sim|)lc modem tool,. I In <. 
may see ahead to the value of urban cenicis that huy ilx ir pm 
tlticc — instead of importing from abroad and lorcing ihim to 
raise cro|>s for evpoit and, in turn, manul.u inn lot iheii .im 
|)lc needs. I'inalU , they ciat e |)cace and |)h\ sir al seem it v. 

Yet there is a ijrowing link between uihan and mial nmcsi 
•As modernization begins, the poorer famurs diifi to the cii\, 
there to form the harti core of the unemplov ed slum dw clleis u ho 
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uxcrtiix the niilimcntiuy nictropolit-.tn f.K'ililies. I licsc unfortii- 
Miitcs form the recniils for the eily mohs timt (Joinnumists iitul 
(lem;igogiies iinve l)een turning out in tlic Alicldic I'nst and Latin 
Ainciica for tlic past fifteen years. I he j>olitical lin!< l)et\\ccn tlic 
t\\'(> becomes clear when we sec how the veiy poor arc used as 
rcernils ft>r guerrilla forces in tlic rural areas and for “people’s 
militia” in the urban regions. C'ommunisis ha\ e long made use of 
the fomier in sustaining a rebellion; (^astni and Che Clucvara 
have become aticpt at using both gioups to suppoit the presctit 
C’uban regime. In Latin America alone, \’enc7,ucla, Holivia, 
Oilombia, and Peru come imincdiatciv to mind a.s countries where 
(he combined urban-rural problem exists. 

What is retpiircd first is a jirogram of social reform. Very often 
the conservative element iti a ctiinnumity will struggle irration- 
allv against all icfoitii. As a consetpicncc, we have cncouiucrctl 
in sei'crnl pans of the world the amazing and suicidal spectacle of 
conservatives giving secret aid to the Communists in order to 
undermine modest reformist efforts. 

I'',ipially itii|iortant is the need to iiulicate some effort and 
progress tin the Iting path to modernization. Small results, if they 
prove the intent of a regime, can inspire faith that will ovttlast 
the distress of early chatige. Finallv, where these efforts arc com- 
hiticil w ith democratic government ami mass parly organization, 
the government can broaticn its liase of physical power. 

In A’cnezucia, for example, the ruling patty has been fostering 
reform anil change. It has also created ;i national organization, 
with loyal popular militia cleuicius to support it. I bough not 
professionals, militiamen can keep the peace iti the face of pro- 
vocative dcmonstiations and can jicrform useful services in sup- 
plementing the w'oik of tegular forces. A govcinment that catttiot 
get its image across to the peasant rv or mobilize |)easant support 
will find its functions in both thc.se endeavors usurped by the 
Camununists. 

To summaiizc uw feeling on |>opidaiiiv, rcloiin, and moderni- 
zation: (I) they ate important ingicdicnts but are not the deter- 
minants of cvcnls; (2) their role must be mc;ismcd mote in terms 
of their conti ibtition to physical security ih;in we gctterally 
realize. 
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Let me refer briefly to several other vat iai ions on ilir ihrmr 
of internal security — the political factors that tlireatcn the siabiliiy 
of new states. vSo far we have nf)tcd priniaiih- the naiine of the 
Communist threat and the issues of po<»d po\ernment and eco- 
nomic development. LJnfortunately, on to|i of these nnivetsal 
problems, most states have to j'rappic w ith spei i/lc diflienhies that 
create further divisions, itiduce tensions, and propel even the lusi 
intetitioned regimes to violence. Among th<s<- <liflicidties .ne the 
following; 

1. AvIafTOvisim lletwceii UnderdeirloiJCil Siaies. I he familiar 
pattern of rivalry between neiglihors, as old as histipty itself, evisis 
with even greater intensity today because s<r many new’ states 
have suddenly sprung into being, reriitotial claims atui other 
sources of friction arc still fresh, as in the I’crsian (lulf or India's 
northern (torticr legions. Such difficulties geneiate tensions, amts 
races, and natioitalistic fervor, which Conmumisis tiy to exploit. 

2. Internal nha^reairents. f am refening heie to fiiction 
between regions of a state or between a legion and the cemei. 
The i.ssucs of regionalism in Iiulia, scpaiaiisi movements in Indo- 
nesia, and tribalism in the fragmented Congo ate examples of 
serious challenges to governmental authoritx' and stabilit\ . 

3. Social-Clars Antaf’onhvi. It is cbaractei isi Ic of established 
economic elites that the\' feel tlicmselves ilmauiied fiom lulow 
and refuse to countenance the very refomi that would ease the 
real tiangers that ibcy face, ( he great failmes of oM lepimes in 
France before I7S9 and Russia at the start of ibis (.enlni v ate but 
the outstanding instances of this histoiic pioblem that piescms 
itself on almost every continent toilay. 

4. Intense Disa^) cc7/!cnt over Torcif'ii I'olii y. Ii ap’s adhei ence 
to the Raghdad Pact despite internal opposition and tlisappi o\ al 
by all other Arab states is a ca.se in point. Radical-nationalist 
African states accuse their neighbors of following a rolonial, 
subservient line. In trying to get them on a (oinpaiable (omsi-, 
radical slates engage in clandestine o|ierations to subv eii lu igbboi 
ing regimes or suppoit opposition factious w hose idcolog\ icsem 
hies their own. 

5. Traditional I’nlitica! Rivalries IViil.nn a Social (.Yiov. ( 'olom 
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l)l:i oilers the Iciuling cx;uii|)le of tu’o [Lillies tliiit, vvitliout basic 
soc ial oi ideological diircrciiccs, became embroiled in a long civil 
w ar, see birrer as to cause over 250,()()0 casuakies. rbis war liter- 
ally superimposed itself on all tbe otber problems of seem iiy that 
noiinally coicfront a devclopiitg state. Tbe army bad to act to 
Keep I bat situation from fiagmenting tbe country. 

(i. l.itiH' of I'ojyiiliir Uclicf in the State at a Sovereign Entity. 
In large areas of Africa and tlic Middle Fast, normal loyalties 
follow eiiber tribal and provincial lines or grand dreams of 
legional .'\fiican or ,^rab iinily. I be state does attract some loy- 
alty because it is a going concern, one ibaf can be tised as a lever 
ol power at botli these otber levels. Witb tbis overlapping of 
loyalties, it is only too easy for a governntent to meddle in tbe 
allairs of its neighbors and ftirtber wealccn their internal cobesioit 

always, of course, in the belief that its cause is just. 

7. F.tbnic or Racial hsttes. Rebellious tribesmen are constant 
chains on national military power in vatious slates ibrougboiit 
,\sia and Africa. I be C'omnninists found in Malaya’s ('binesc 
community ready bands for tbeir bloody insurrection, partly 
because of interracial |)olitical rivalries. Indians in some I,atii\ 
.Ameiican countries are living at very low standards, are begin- 
ning to stir, and are potential bait for a Communist ethnic-eco- 
nomic appeal. Central- African pagans have strained relations witb 
Moslem Arab nortberners in a cr«..isroad land ibar is beset by 
outside presstircs. 

H. Ilattililry. I bis is a cultural inberitance in many parts of tbe 
world. Ilandits (or armed rural gangs) wbo (lout tbe .uitborities 
and e.xploit neighbors have long existed in many areas — their ac- 
tivities colored perbaps with vaiying degrees of poliliced or 
ideological overtones, but essentially detlicated to violence. One 
thinks of recent illustrations in tbe Rbilippines, of traditional 
sporadic outbreaks in Java, of troubles cxjrerienced by tbe new 
state of nurma. rbese actions impoverisb tbe |)casant, ruin the 
government's authority, paralyze public mmale, and open the 
path to similar (aimmiinist tactics or to establishment of Commu- 
nist authority in that region. 

9. Conslilitliotial V.rises. Unconstitutional extension of presi- 
tlential power, so t>ften exemplified in tbe history of Latin Amer- 
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ica, is one example of a constil iilioiial crisis that may lead to 
political turmoil when such excessi s arc traditionally resented ami 
cotintered by violence. The sei'/.mc of power hv a tiiilitaiy jtiiita 
is another. 

I hei e are other obvious factors, such as the otithurst of nation- 
alism that may lollow indepemli iice, proximity to Sino Soviet 
territory, the existence aiul streniuh of a (ioittmtiitist Patty ;ind 
its oiieniation towtird /Moscow oi I’cliing, ami, of coiirstt, revolts 
against colonial i tile and wliite minority rule iti cet taiti areas. 

I he athlitiott of jtist a few of these special h;t/.ards to the basic 
difftetthies 1 tlescribed eatlier places a trcmetulotts sttain tipoti 
a govertttnenr’s '.tayinp, power. You can clearly see why I am 
sayitig that ituetnal security is a probleiti in its own right and tiot 
simply :i ftinction of good governntenf or economic growth. 

rhei e arc titany thmgs we t an do to Itelp t cspotisiftle atul 
frietnlly goverttitietits attack this |)roblctti all alottg the litte. 
I have ttlreatly illustrated how the traitiing of aitneil loires catt 
he bettet geared to the spet:i(i< wtir agaitist gtteri alias. I'.iptitlly 
itiipoitant is the (raitiittg of police and other forces to cope with 
the lesset manifestatiotts of violence, not only iti detection atul 
sttrvcillattce, btit ttlso in htiiullitig ae'tnal otitbursrs. We mtiy lind 
oiii'selves cncotii .aging refonnci'. to organize mass panics, ami 
in ceilain tense cii cutnstances we tnay need to help cteate citi- 
zens’ milititt forces. We tire seriously intcrestetl in htotulening the 
will atul capacity of ftiendly governments to augment socittl ttml 
[toliiictil teforin progi.itns as a basis for modernization. 

We iitttst also look tor ways to ease the access of helettgiiei eil 
stales to oulsiile assisttince. I he (Communists use the concept of 
state so\ ereignty as ti device to setil oli a laiul frottt ‘‘ituet \ entiott” 
once they litive mtule siitficieni iumtuls, I’hey use intei iiationtil 
law, ap|)eals to neuti.tlist neighbors, the ttnpleasant rettetions to 
what is cttlletl '‘\\''esiei it impet i.ilism,” ami the threat of force in 
this eflort. We must foster the growth ami use of international 
organizations as sources of help help on all the prohlems I have 
mcniionetl, and liclp that can lie on the scene and in action before 
tlie crisis reaches its |)cak. In this way, we may ward oil a show- 
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(low II or ar the very least have elements there to indicate outside 
sujiport in being and on the way. 

In any event, the Unitcrl States must he prcpaied to liccoinc 
ilet |)ly involved, l liis ellorl may be costly, but careful and early 
iiwolvcment is far less expensive or ilangerons than a crash pro- 
gram. 1 he C.ommunists are ahea<ly commilled everywhere, and 
vmless we approach the problem in a systematic way, with consid- 
erable thought, we will simply be paving the way for Mr. 
Khrushchev in his new' and potent tactic — intertial w'ar. 




Guerrilla Warfare and U.S. 
Military Policy: A Study 

PiiTKK Parkt and John W. Shy 



riic ly/'jO’s, :i Aliiriiif Corps ofliccr recently s;iitl, iiiny be “the 
tlcoule of the guerrilla.” Kvents in Southeast Asia, in Africa, and 
in the fiarihhean do indeed seem to hear out his prediction. No 
longer is the iircgulnr warrior a military orphan. The Adminis- 
tration has proposed a rajrid expansion of “unconventional war- 
fare capal>ilities,” a call to which Congre.ssmcn anil journalists 
have rcspondi (1 with enthusiasm. Isven I'he New York Times has 
printed a |)rii\ier on the subject trulled from Mao 'r.se-iung.* 

Most of us will agree that this swing iit attitude is overdue. 
For too long,, miclear weapons have monopolized the nation’s 
intellectual inergics aiul material resources. I'',vcn the growing 
inteiest in the possibility of limited war has largely accepted the 
traditional deiinition of “war.” Only now, when guerrillas in 
I.aos, Cuba, the Congo, and Algeria have directly touched our 
national interest, do we .seem to be awalicning to the full ratigc 
o( iiiilitai'v |)o.ssibilities, Aloie rellection on eailier events in 
(I'leece, I’alesline, Indochina, Indonesia, the Philippines, Alalaya, 
('vpi us, and even h'ashmir ai'd Kenya might have shortened this 
unfortunate lime lag in our thinking. 

lint jtist as manv people have tended in the past to regard a 
ccri.iin wcajion or doctrine, whether “massive retaliation” or 
“limited war,” as the single solution to our military problems, 
there is nou a danger that such tendencies will shift toward the 
guerrilla and subveision. I bis kind of attitude, to which few of 
us are immune, reflects a weakness for gadgets and fashions that 

* See |)p. 5 10 for ihis text. 
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l\;is no place in oiir tliinUing on defense. Tlic entinisiasts of guer- 
lilla warfare Itave made tlicir ease after a long, dry season of 
tu-gk'ct. The time lias come, liowei'cr, to balance the discussion. 
W'e need to analyze wliat we liave learned about guerrilla opera- 
tions, and to clarify our thinking about the lelation of guerrilla 
warfaie to Amciican foreign and military policy. 

1 he first (picstion to ask is a simple one but perhaps for that 
leason is usually ignored: W'hat arc (lie functions of guerrilla 
w arfare? 

I listorically — both before and after Spanish |icasants fighting 
against Napoleon put “guerrilla” into the dictionary — the irregu- 
lar has usually been dcfciuling his country against foreign inva- 
sion. The twentieth ccntuiy, however, has brought two other 
functions more clcarls’ into view: I he guerrilla may be a weapon 
of insurrection, aiming at the capture of political power; and he 
ma^’ be the instnunent of foreign aggression. I oda\’ the second 
arul third ftmetions ate our primary cottcern, although guerrilla 
operations against conventional attack or in the aftermath of a 
nuclear strike remaiti conceivable. 

I he insurrectionary and aggressive functions of guerrilla war- 
fare are tint new in themselves. People discontented with their 
governments and agents of foreign powers have often been in- 
I'olved in violent ti(irisings that used unonluHlo.v military tactics. 
What is comparative!)' new' is the development of a body of the- 
ory that has systematized the tcchniipie of using guerrilla w'arfarc 
for the seizure of national or international power and has placed 
the iricgular fighter among the weapons systems of modern war. 

f.’olonci r. r.. I.awrcnce, Icaticr of the Arab guciiilla campaign 
against rnrkish communications in World War I, was the first 
of the new' partisan “leader-lheorisls” to have appeared in tlic 
twentieth cctttnry. These men, iti their actions as well as itt their 
w t itittgs, have c.stciulcil Clanscwitz' analysis of the armed popu- 
lace as a inilitai)' in.strnmcnt, to itichulc the tisc of irregulars for 
pttliiical purposes. While A-1ao Tsc-tung is tleservcdly the best 
kitowtt atnong theitt, Alikhail Frnttze, Ixon 'Trotsky, and, most 
tecetitly, Che Cttevara, arc others of importatice. 

What can these tnett teach its? They have described the coiuli- 
tions ttttdcr which gncrrilla warfare cait he itiitiatcd and .sns- 
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taincd. They have analyzed both the teehni(]iii s and tlie nbjeei i\ cs 
of guerrilla warfare. Finally, pcrhajis sni pi isingly, tlic\' have l e 
vealed the inlicrent limitations of thi.s fniin of comliai. 

An Algerian rebel leader recently e\|)laiiu (l I he iux essai\ 
conditions for gvicrrilla warfare in remis of “terrain.” lie was 
using the word both in an unconventional and in its convent ional, 
geographical, scti.se. Strategically, irregitlats need considerable 
space in which to pursue hit-and-i tin operations snccisshdlt. 
Alao, for example, has doubted whether extensive gnei rilla \t at 
fare could ever occur in a country as small as Helgimn. I'acticallv, 
irregulars require rough country, with feu peojile ami pom 
road.s difficult of accc.ss to their ojtponenis. 

Hut the Algerian leader was also using “terrain” in the extended 
sense of “political terrain.” Internationally, diplomatic support foi 
the guerrillas can weaken their op|)oneni, proviile moial and 
material assistattce, and even furnish iitilitai t sancinait' that inav 
cotiipensate for inadctpiatc space iti the area of active operations. 
Internally, guerrillas must have the actite support of some, and 
the acquiescence of most, of the civilian pojiulaiion. 

Internal popular support is the indispensable cotiditimt foi 
succc.ssful guerrilla action. This fact tnakes the relationship 
bctwecti the military and civilian realms mote intimate than in 
any other type of warfare. Although this |ioint is often stated, its 
rationale is too little understood. Why must the guerrilla ha\e a 
firtn p.sychological base among the people.' 

I'd'rst, the irregular fighter is rccniiieil h\ some ideological 
commitnicnt — however crude it might he -and not jttimaiih by 
administrative machinery. Only such commitment can sustain the 
self-control niul unit discipline demanded by this tnosi punishing 
kittd of combat, Agems, infiltrated from ahmad, ma\ play an 
important role, but jicrhaps the greatest adv antage of the [Mierrilla 
is that he is a native, fighting among jieople ami over ground he 
has known since birth. 

Second, civilian suppoit helps to solve the ciilical piaihlems 
of logistics and intelligence. T he local jxipulace provides fotkl, 
shelter, medical care, and money. Mote impoiiant, it furnislies 
the informatioti the guerrilla must have itt older to enjov both 
surprise when he attacks and security fmm at tael; b\' his oppo- 
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MciU. I'. veil when the mass of the people seem no more than 
apatlictic, afraid, ami tmhappy ar hciiig caught in the midst of an 
internal war, the)’ arc not tmly neutral. If the gncrrillas are suc- 
ceeding, theit the |)Cople are giving them vital intelligence and 
denying it to their opponent.s. As Cnievara has written: “One of 
the most important characteristics of a guerrilla war is the notable 
dillVrence that exists hetween the information the rehel forces 
possess and the informatioit the enemies possess.” 

Popular snp|)ort is iiulispciisahle to the guerrilla hecanse he is 
militaril)- weak, a fact easily forgotten. After all, the gnerrilla 
lights as he does hecatise he lacks the weapons, ei|nipmcnt, sup- 
plies, techitical skills, and often mnnhers necried to ligl't in any 
other wa)’. Selilom if ever has anyone tleliherately chosen a 
mierrilla strategy when other choices existed. If sudicient military 
strength is availahle, conveittionai oigani/.ation and tactics pro- 
duce a decision more (piickly; if the goal is jttditical, strength 
makes possible a co/t/t instead of a costly, protracteil civil 

war. 

Iw eti the Aittericatt revohttiotiai ics, who.se artned |>oj>itlace gave 
them enottnotts guerrilla potetitial, used partisati warfare otdy as 
a last tesort. This ttiiditional telnctance to employ giterrillas 
unless forced to do so is utulerstanrlahlc. (j'ucrrillas do great datn- 
:ige to the very society they are trying to rlefend or control 
hecause theit tteakness keeps them from protecting people or 
ptiipetty. riteir stretigth derives tint so mttch from weapotts and 
(ogani/aiion as from changcahle popidar attititiles. In short, gner- 
tilla warfare as a ittilirtiry tneatis to a political etid is hoth costly 
and risky. (!ivil War historians who arc fond of piaising the 
pai iisan exploits of iMoshy in northern \’irginia shoukl remetnher 
the seipiel: Sheridan tievastatetl the Shenaiuloah Valley, and 

Aloshy, deprived of his giiciiilla ha.sc, idtimately failetl. 

I rue, gtierrilla warfaie has one majttr advaittagc in this nuclear 
,ige. If employed as an itistrittnent of foreign aggrc.ssioti, it cotisti- 
lutes an '‘atnhiguous threat” hy cortfusing the legal, political, atui 
e\ ei\ militaty bases foi an ellective international lespotise. But 
most ol the native guerrillas atuI their civilian supporters must 
hav e a stiottger tnotive'for figluitig than servitig the convetiiencc 
of a loreign power. I he ititettial conditiotts for irregular warfare 
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must lie liylit hcfoic tlu gucnill;i hccumcs availalilc as a means of 
aggression. 

rile weakness of the guerrilla himself anti his eonsetjueiu need 
to gain and maintain strength among the civilian po|ndation 
largely tietenuine his tea hnitjues and objectives. Unable to destroy 
his opponetit physically by tlircct, military action, he lights psy- 
chologically by indirect, political means. Never attacking tinless 
overw helmingly sti|)erior, and never fighting long enough to he 
caught by a counterattack, the guerrilla leader uses combat itself 
as a psychological weajion. With an itnbrtdtcn string id victories, 
how'ever insignificant many of them may be, he creates conll- 
dence in nlliniatc success among his sup|)otters. At the same lime, 
he fosiers a growing th spair among his opponents. 

1 he guerrilla converts his reliance on the civilian population 
into an advantage, llecause he cannot hidi .1 ground or even do 
large-scale damage to enemy forces, his objective becomes con- 
trol of the |)opulation. He pursues this objective tiot only 'by 
politically organi/ing and indoctrinating the people, but also by 
educating his own men in their role of winning civiliati sitpjiort. 
rite “ I luce Disciplinary Rules” and “I'.ight Points of Attetition,” 
which Mao formulateil as early' as 1928, make it plain to all 
irregular soldiers that they are e.vpected to behave not as con- 
i|uerors or bandits, but as di.sciplined lepresenrati ves of a new 
social and economic oider. 

I his new' orrier, Mao also declares, is at the heart of the strug- 
gle. “Withoiil a pidiiical goal,” he w riles, ‘‘guerrilla wai fare must 
fail, as it must if its political objeclives do not coincide with 
the aspiiations ol the |)eople.” I.aml relorm, nationalism, corrup- 
tion, poverty — these are the issues exploited by modern guerrillas 
to w in jieople ox er. Once it is organi/cd, and convinceil ol bolli 
the ceitainly and the juslice of a guerrilla victory, the cixilian 
populatii n replaces the trailitional toids of w'ar with a less tan- 
gible fomi of strength. 

I he re<|uired integration of miliiaiy and |)iditical action goes 
beyond formtilaling ;t po|>ular program and then letting the parti- 
sans themselves act as its salesmen. I'.ven the smallest tactical 
operation may have political implications, loir example, an attack 
on an enemy strong jioint seems necessary, hut tnay alienate the 
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l(K';il inlv,il)it;mfs or expose them to reprisals iigiiinst wliicli they 
e;mnot he protecteil. I'lie political coiisetpiences may "'cll out- 
weigh the possible military gain anil the raiil is not cariieil out. 

I he Algerians have ailoptcil perhaps the most extreme solution 
to this prohlem of politico-military coorilination by introihicing 
a political oflicer, who himself has liail |>revious experience as a 
military commaniler, at every echelott down to the section. 

It is useful, with our new concern over guerrilla warfare, to 
imagine ourselves in the position of tite gueriilla leailer. We then 
see that he is (ace to face with some seiious ilidictdties anil certain 
iiiheient limitatiotts. In l.ti (i/tena dc ( iticn ilhts, ('.he (>uevara, 
like Mao, unilerstanilahly stresses the |)ositive side of irregular 
warfare. Hut a close reading of his hook reveals a series of 
dilemmas for the guerrilla leader. 

Ahoie all, the guerrilla leader must he continually active- 
harassing enemy commtinications, aiuhiishing isolated posts and 
detachments, creating by acts of violcttce a getieral climate of 
insecitrity. I lis tuovetuent thrives and grows on continual, small 
successes. At the same tittie, he tnust never task a defeat. Defeat 
not only hurts his small, poorly etjtiipped forces, but it also 
weakens partisatt ttiorale and civilian conlidetice. The psychologi- 
cal damage may be greater than the military. This was jMobably 
line of the July, IVtil, battle in South N'ietnam, where the \'iet 
(long lost fewer than 200 of their 5,000 10,000 lighters. The guer- 
lilla leader attempts to walk a fine line between rashness and 
necessary boldness. 

Second, there is a ililemma poseil by teirain on the one haiul, 
laigets on the other. The rougher the teirain, the more secure 
is the guerrilla fiuce. Hut the rougher tlie terrain, the more ililli- 
I nil is it (or guerrillas to (ind local supplies and to hit the most 
impoiiant military and |)olitical targets, (iuevara admits that the 
cities and the stiburbs ate the sensitive areas that must he attacked 
and indoctrinated, bur that |irecisely those areas ate most ikmger- 
ous for guerrilla o|ieiations. Kven the (latter, more fertile, and 
heai’ily populated farmlands constitute “unfavorable terrain.” 

I heie is also the matter of guerrilla discipline, (iuevara notes 
that individual cotiviction drives most guerrillas to fight but they 
must submit to a discipline that is extreiuely severe by regular 
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st;iiiil:iicls. Only iitulci sudi ilisdpliiic e.iii tlicy meet tlie exliiior 
itiii.uy |>Uysie.il ;ind eim>lii>iv.il ilem-.tnils placed upon tliem li\' 
ii i egular w ai fai e (similar (lemaiuls nearly destroyed I lie combat 
cireeiiveness of Allied long-range [icnctralion gioiips in Hmina 
in 1914). In (,'nba, one metliod of solving tliis conllict between 
individual motivation and extieme regimentation was to let unit 
committees, t at her tbati combat coinmatulers, perfoi tii ccrtaiti 
judicial functions. Nevertheless, even such self-imposed tiiscipline 
cannot afford any iloubts about the cause or the leadership. lAir 
this reason, gueiiillas themsebes seem to be especially vulnerable 
to psycholugical attach. 

The gucriilla leader faces still another dilemma iti tlealing with 
the civilian jiopulation. Although matiy of the people itiay he dis- 
cotitented, theii discontent must be translated into willingness to 
commit ut siippoi t illegal, violent acts. (letietally they are brought 
to do this by a combination of political persuasioti atui military 
success. lUit rarely if ever has a gtteiiilla movetnent been able to 
avoid more coercive techniipies, inchuling the use of terror. I he 
crucial (ittestion thett becomes whether coercion, atuI especially 
terrm, will aliiiiatc people tttote than it Ititimidates tiuin. 

Some Aitietitan ollicials atid journalists have lecetitly atgued 
that tetror alone, used by gitettillas inliltiatetl into an area, can 
maimaiti the popular base ticeded fot guerrilla warfate. Rut tihe 
(luevara, in hi-, fiehl manii.d for Latin American revolutionaries, 
lines not seem to agree, lie ictnrns to the iptestiou of coercion 
repeatedly, neier ipiite claiifying the answer, bttt cleatly reveal 
ittg the complexity of the problem. “1 reason,” he adtnits oti the 
one hatul, nmst always be “justly punished.” (iuenillas display 
“absolute implacability” toward “contemptible persons.” And 
especially in "unfavorable terrain”- cities or farmland — w here 
propaganda is most ini|)onant but militaiy operations ate most 
ha/.aidous, the gueri ill.is elimin.ite “recalciti ant enemies . . . w ith- 
out Ictiieticy. . . . I hctc can be no ctietnies itt dangeioiis places.” 
( )n the other hatid, (hievara rejects terroi ism as a general 
policy bciamse it "is a negative wcajion that ptauhtces in no way 
the desired ellects, that can tmn a people against a given levoht- 
tiotiary tnovement, anti th.it hrings with it a loss of li\es among 
those taking part that is much greater thati the return.” 
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There is some historical evidence siipporting his point. The 
(ireck Communists, although successful for a time iu using coer- 
cive methods, eventually drove over a half-million of what should 
have been their stroirgest supporters off the laud and into the 
cities. The Malayan Communists, once committed to a policy of 
terror, found that it undermined their campaign of political 
indoctrination and they abandoned it within a year. In southwest- 
ern Korea, North Korean guerrillas successfully terrorized the 
peasants until threats ceased to he certain of execution. Then 
terror began to boomerang. Even the Algerians claim to have 
given up the large-scale use of terror, as a means of keeping Mos- 
lems in line, after finding its disadvantages too great. 

Terrorism, of course, can have other important uses besides 
maintaining popular support. A government too weak to provide 
a popular rallying point, a government without the administrative 
machinery or military strength to perform its minimum func- 
tions, may find that terrorism so completely disrupts life that 
peace on any terms seeiiis preferable. Employed against a colonial 
regime weakened by political difficulties at home and abroad, 
terrorism alone may achieve the objective of the guerrillas. This 
happened in Palestine and Cyprus. In Cypru.s, EOKA never en- 
gaged in large-scale irregular combat although its operations had 
all the other characteristics of guerrilla warfare — a popular cause, 
civilian protection of the partisans, and governmental difficulties 
in obtaining information and maintaining order without further 
alienating the population. In the end, the I’ritish decided that a 
political settlement in Cyprus was preferable to all-out war against 
the insurgents. 

But the use of violence by the pariiNaii'^ against civilians re- 
mains an ambiguous, not an invincible, weajion for the guerrilla 
leader. Indiscriminate or selective femn. Ivss extreme forms of 
coercion, even sabotage if it disrupts ci\ ilian life too greatly, may 
have a backlash that repels rather than amacts popular support. 
.*\t times, however, guerrilla forces inu-.i le.sort to these tech- 
niques, and the guerrilla leader must deal v iih the difficult prob- 
lems of just when and how to use them, and how to keep them 
under control. 

Unfortunately, Cuevara barely touches on the last and greatest 
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dilemma of tlic guerrilla leader (the lofrcmicss of the Ratista 
regime largely solved it for the Cuban rcvoliitionniies). As we 
shall see, the big problem lies in the difficult choices involvcil in 
pushing the war to a victorious conclusion. 

The belief that irregular operations must be regularized if 
partisans are to win has become one of the dogmas of guerrilla 
theory. Before Mao, both experience and doctrine had primaiil)' 
concerned the defensive function of guerrilla warfare, which 
takes for granted a friendly regular army that eventually invailcs 
the country and operates in conjunction with the partisans. Mao 
was the first to see clearly that such an army might be created 
from the guerrilla force itself. Having consolidated their 'position 
through irregular warfare by the early I930’s, the Chinese Com- 
munists began to engage in more conventional operations. I hc)' 
reverted to a guerrilla strategy against the Japanese invasion in 
1937, but after 1945, drawing upon his pool of combat-traincti 
manpower, Mao used primarily regular forces in expelling Chiang 
from the mainland. 

When there is no chance of large-scale foreign intervention, 
and when the enemy is politically and militarily strong, with both 
the will and the intelligence to use his strength, the dogma of 
regularization undoubtedly holds true. The psychological char- 
acter of guerrilla warfare then becomes only the means of creat- 
ing and consolidating the popular base, v\bich in turn must 
eventually provide enough .soldiers sufficiently well trained to 
defeat the enemy in open battle. But there are a number of pit 
falls on the road to regular operation.s — regularization may be not 
just a dilemma, but a complex of dilemmas. 

The first of these is proper timing of the transition. Premature 
regularization invites military disaster bur t)verlong attachment to 
irregular operatiotis may exhaust the population. I'he Chinese 
Communists worried mo.st about the latter danger, the vice ol 
“guerrillaism”; the Algerian rebels had to resist the op|M)siie 
temptation, of seeking the domestic and diplomatic prestige of 
conventional operations before being militarily ready. One reason 
for the ultimate defeat of the Greek Commvinists appears to have 
been that before they could afford to do so they were fighting as 
regular forces, with heavy weapons and territorial bases. 
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l'cnit(iii;il I)nscs ;uc mentioned l>y (I'oev-.nn iis liciny; of grciit 
\:iluc even before nny attempt is made to regnlari/,c ojtcrations. 
riiev make it possible to have training and rest areas, supply 
(lumps, and hospital facilities. Of course, be adds, ibcy mnst be 
"seenre,’' but bow to make them .secure against lirst-class regulars 
is not answered. Bases, it would seem, olTer the sort of fi.xcd target 
that counterguerrilla forces always seek and rarely find. 

In China and Indochina, guerrilla grotips turned itito regular 
annics capable of defeating large enemy forces. In both cases, this 
w as achieved with foreign assistance, and there is little evidence 
that victory can ever be gained without such help. To be sure, 
guerrillas will sujrply themselves w ith at ins and ammunition by 
raids, and the civilian population will provide otbei' essentials. 
But the n,N retpiired the sanctuary of runisian territory and 
even Castro needed outsirle support, including the crucial U.S. 
arms embargo against Batista in I9.S8. Yet foreign aid catt be a 
two-etiged sword for the guerrilla leader. The aims of the guer- 
tilla movement and its forcigtt ally will tiever coincide exactly, 
and the differences may be important, cspcciallv if exploited by 
their mutual enemy. This need to acejuire foreign aid makes 
possible the third function of guerrilla warfare — its use as att 
instnitnent of aggtcssioti. But even Communists, w ith their talent 
for linking local grievances and Russian or (,'binesc foreign policy 
in a single idcidogical frameu'ork, do not always find it ca.sy to 
dominate a guerrilla movement. At the same time, the guerrilla 
leader may find it dillicult to bargain for outside bcl|) without 
underitiining or compromising bis own objectives. 

In all of these dilemmas, the guerrilla leader must display excep- 
tional judgment. Cluerrillas, unlike more conventional forces, lack 
the strength to make up for fatilty decisions. iMorcover, a slircwd 
opponent ubo understands the nature of irregular warfare can 
considerably narrow the area in which sound decisions by the 
guei rilia leader are possible. 

W'e have outlined the nature of guerrilla uaifare — its .setting, 
objectives, tccbni(|ucs, and limitations. What do these factors 
mean for the United States!’ We arc not here urging specific 
solutions to specific |iroblems, but our analysis may offer some 
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[guidelines for thinl<in[r nhoiit file geiui;il |)nil)lem ol llic nl;i 
rionsliip of gucn illn warfare to Arneiicaii polity. 

Guerrilla warfare concerns flic United States in three dilfeieni 
ways: 

1. In platining fo employ guerrillas dcfctisi\ely, thus ?;itctigtli- 
etiing the ability of tion-Comiminist states to t esist t cgnl^tr attack. 

2. In employing guerrillas as ofTctisivc wcapotis. 

3. In bolsteritig the defenses of a friendiv tiatioti fighting gttet- 
rillas, or threateticd by them. 

Too oftcti these areas are cotifnscd, or hitnped togelliei ittidei 
the jihrasc “uncotivctitiotial warfare capahilit ics. " Sittce they deal 
with difTcrent prohlctns, they should he kept distitict. 

The first area — plantiitig to use gncriillas as a dcfettsiv’c ueapott 
— nccils little discussion. It ajipcars tttosi ap|)lical)fe to NAIO, 
as a means of makitig VVcstcrti Europeati peo|)lcs ituligestihle for 
a cotivctitionally artned invader or able to cotidnct the broken- 
back war that may follow thertnomiclcar stt ikes. Ati\' sttch plati 
must, however, meet several important cotisideratiotis. Otic, is the 
fact that guerrillas, because of their wcakticss, tnust rely for pro- 
tection oti a ticarly itnpcnctrabic countci inielligetice screeti. 
Wottid not peacctitnc reserve guerrilla units be subject to itdiltra 
tioti, or cvcti to tlie capture of .so tnan\- petsotitiel in the itiitial 
shock of itivasioti, that the entire orgatii/atiott would he fatally 
cotttprotnised.5 'I hc resistance movetnetits of Wotid Wat II weie 
recruited under wartitne conditiotis, cet taittly disadvatiiagcoits iti 
sotne ways, but pet haps c.s,sential if a guct i illa fotce is to sitrx ive. 

If the probletn of security .scctns .solvable, there is a geographiisti 
difficulty to consider. Western Isuropc is a fait ly cotisvt icted area, 
with a high density of people atid cottimtttiicaiiotts attd with few 
tiatural bastions. Alost of it is very “utifaiorahle terraitt.” l.fit- 
doubtcdly guerrilla warfare is possible in Westetii lattope fot a 
shott titne, especially if the Comtmttiist ittiadets ate hea\il\ 
etigaged agaitist ^Vestcrtl regular forces. Ihtt it seems a dubious 
NA rO strategy to tely oti gucrtillas as a majoi ileiertent oi as a 
ttteatis of jirolotigeil t esistattce. I''.vcry t hittg w ill depetid, of coui se, 
on the willingness of the civilian jiopitlation to fight hack. Itt 
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slioif, if may i>mvc (linicnlt if not iiii|)ossil>li.' to stofk|>ilc c(Tcc- 
ii\fly the components of gneriilla warfare. 

Using guerrillas as an offensive weapon, citlier to put pressure 
ui\ tl\e (amimunists or to overtlmiw a government olmoxious to 
the Uniteil States, lias recentlv receiveil coiisiilerahlc attention. In 
case of major war, it w onKl clearly lie a way to exploit' discontent 
in the Comnuttiist rear — in I Inttgary, for example. Iliit its ctn- 
ployment as a weapon in the Cold War, or as a new instrument 
of Americati diplotnacy, is another matter. 

All would agree that it is in the satellite area that the launching 
of guerrilla movetnents seetns most profitahle. Yet is it not pre- 
cisely this area where such ventures arc most risky? ('otnmuttist 
regimes ate past masters of this kiiul of warfare anil cotild he 
expected to fight hack with ritthless elliciencv rather thati hccotnc 
less miliiantly (aitnmunist. If a guerrilla movement should achieve 
some success, despite or perhaps hccause of (aitnmunist repres- 
sion, there would he real dattger of c.scalation to a higher level 
of x'iolence. I'hc Utiited States, through sotne miscalcnlatiott of 
this almost incalculahlc kind of warfare, might find itself with the 
unhappy choice of ahatulotiing friends or raising the stakes. Sotne 
attalysts of mtelear strategy have seen VVcsteiti-hackcd satellite 
revolt as the most likely occa.sion for a Russian sitrprise attack oti 
the United States. 

.Aside from the ilirect ilanger to ourselves, our potential allies 
in these countries would utulcrgo great atid pmlotigcd suffering. 
It is doithtful if they could ever win without American armed 
support, and except in att all-out war that would seetn out of the 
ipiesiion. In other words, we would he askitig these people to 
act as paw Its in our global sti ategy. Hc.sidcs, if somehow it should 
free itself from Comimmist control, coulil a society terribly datn- 
aged by ititertial w^ar he stable without resort to totalitarian tech- 
uiipies? Is the United States interested in such an outcotnc, anti 
is it willitig to hear the respotisibility for liberating people by 
these means? 

Kinally, does the United States have the capacity to conduct 
covert military operations on an extensive scale? The Cuban ven- 
ture was not a fair test hccause its concept largely rejected guer- 
rillas in favor of a more conventional strategy. Nevertheless, 
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tlicrc is I'ciison lo sus|.> <.'r th;)t mir :il>ilily to cont'e:il ( loiii ollici s 
;itu1 Iroin our ow n |) 0 |)i.larioii w li.it \vc ;uc iloing is not very great. 
It has liecn argued tli; i the atlri|>rion of guerrilla snhveision as 
American policy wotihi lead to I imdanicntal changes in both our 
intcinal structure and our international ohjcclives. To many 
Americans, such chain es arc imacccpt.ddc in that they seem to 
erode the very basis oi our national e.\istetice. 

Not otily may ohjo tions lie raised on grouiuls of principle, 
there are |iractical reasi iis for treating with cautioti any proposeti 
cm|iloymetit of guerridas to merthrow govcrnmetils. If such a 
hreak with wdiat we nke lo think of as traditional policy also 
ru|>tures the general uncrican consensus ott national purpose, 
then we tnay h.ivc we kcncil ourselves internally luoie than atiy 
ititcrnational gain mig)it he worth. Although the (aild War is 
certainly tiot a popul.iiity contest, we may also tu.ike it more 
diflicult for actual atul potctitial allies to conclude that it lies iti 
their interest to w'ork with us. 

l''or cxatuple, a gow rtimcnt utuler guerrilla attack tnight (ind 
it itupossihic to accept help fiom an aggressive United States 
without discrediting i:iclf itt the eyes of its ow’ti |io|iulation its 
a tool of imperialistu. In such ati eventuality, the Lhiitcd States 
would have sulfereti, not jttst a drop itt nebulous intertv.it iotial 
prestige, hut a tangihl militain' reverse. ^V. W. Rostow', in one 
of the most complete '..ateineuts yet made by the Administration 
on guerrilla wai farc,* has argued this point jicrsuasively : “Despite 
all the Comtuutiist talk of aiditig movements of national inde- 
pendence, they ate dtiven iti the etui, by the nature of their 
system, to violate the itnle|)endence of nations. Despite all the 
Commutiist talk of Aiuerican imperialism, w'c are cotumitted, by 
the nature of our .syst. in, to support the cause of tiarioiial inde- 
pendence. .'Xiid the tunli will out.” 

Public ititerest iti tl. eui|ilovnicnt of guerrillas by the United 
States has tetuled to d iute discussion ol what is iti fact our most 
pressing problem: ho\ to fight against guerrillas. Sik:Ii discussioti 
as has occurred has g neraliy taken the form of debate between 
the expotients of miliciry aid and the cxjionents of ccotiomic aid 
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to im(lciilc\'clo|>cil areas. It slunild be clear from tlic character 
of guerrilla warfare, however, that neither military measures nor 
political measures by themselves will solve the probletu of defense 
agaitist gtterrillas. 

I'or purposes of analysis, cottntergnerrilla actiott may be sep- 
aiaied itito three tasks, but they arc so itttitiialely related that 
success itt one task oftcti depciuls on progre.ss iti tlie others. I he 
tasks arc to defeat the guerrilla militarily, to bicak his conncctioti 
with the civiliati pttpitlation, ainl to re-establish govcrtmicntal 
aiitlioiirt' and social order. 

I’tofessiottal soUliers are fatniliar with the tactical probictns of 
light itig irregulars but a few poitits can be prolitablv made here. 
Successful coitntcrgitcrrilla operations, as in the Philippines, have 
alw a\ s cottibiticd a giid s\ stcttt of territorial cotittol with mobile 
sttikittg forces. I hc tnobilc strikitig forces cattttot ttormally be 
tnade ttp of friendly civiliatts, orgatiizcd attd traitted to fight as 
guetiillas. btstcad, they are composed of the best regtilars, able 
to e.sploit all the techttological and adtninistrative advantages 
of tnodeiti ttiilitary otgatii/ation, atui to cmplov' them itt uttcott- 
vetitiotial fashioti as well. Since the tetiitorial forces arc tnainly 
police or hotttc-dcfcnsc ttttits, the role for fiictully guerrillas in 
t outiietgttettilla actiott scctns very litnired. 

I hc I'l'cnch attctnptcd to use sitch guerrillas itt liulochitia but 
wilhout much success, mainly because ihes' did not have the 
popular base from which to opeiate. SiniilaiU’, the United States 
shoidtl not expect to base its military action against guerrillas on 
loial popular support, especially in the carl\' stages of a conflict. 
I'lench regular troops, on the other hand, never seem to have 
belli able to o|ieratc unconventionally, the Ibilish forces in 
Alalaya, w ilh a smaller war on their hands, succeeded to a icmark- 
able extent in tising irregular tactics against (amummist guerrillas. 
It is impottant for the United States to understand this distinc- 
lioii between guerrilla tactics available to both siilcs, and guerrilla 
oigani/alion, which is naturally op|)o.sctl to the government. 

In Indochina, the I’rench al.so failed to break the line between 
the gttettillas atuI the civilian poptilatioti. 1 heir failure was due 
not to a lack of uiulerstatulitig btit to a lack of fltin decisiotis oti 
coutUertncasurcs. Troops itt the field, fmstrated by the sullen 
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iiiicominunicativcncss of tlic pf)pulation, w ci c allow cd to comniii 
occasional excesses and often to lie siinpK’ miigli in their handliiij' 
of civilians. In the same way, until it was stojiped, police hi iitality 
in South Korea and the Philippines actnalU- helped the (Com- 
munist partisans. 

It is not simply a (picstion of being kind to the natives hot id 
keeping some legal framework intact. ( Coumei gmei i ilia forces 
represent the government to most of the people caught in the 
midst of a guerrilla war. If these forces act more in cs|)otisihl\ 
than the guerrillas themselves, the government r an haiiily hope to 
ajipeal to people as their protector and lu iiefactor. Admittedly, 
the government will often have to employ some umisnally haish 
coercive meastnes in hreaking the guei i illa-cir ilian liidt, hut siii h 
measures must ahuve all he legally fornudaled and applied. No 
government, unless it plans to resort to irnh totalitaiian tech- 
ni<]ues, can use terrorism or imli.scriminate hriitalit\' against its 
own people without undermining its position. 

I hough the coiuluct of troops in the held can ruin an\’ gm 
crnmental plati for severing the gtierrilla fmm Itis pojuil.u base, 
there is much more to accomplishing this task than having well 
hchaved sohlicis. One obvious rctpiircment is a psychological- 
warfare program. On the basis of past evpcrience, this program 
must be highi)’ sophisticated if it is to succeed. It does not tell 
lies, because the cir ilian target of the progiam know s more about 
the guerrillas than the government docs. It docs nm confuse 
people potential I \' sympathetic to the guci i i lias w it h the [Mien alias 
themselves, because it seeks to break, not rcinfoite, the links 
between them. It will sometimes spread information that wamld 
normally be classified, because immciliatc and convincing rc])oiis 
of successful mililaiy ojtcrntions arc the lu st means of pers\iading 
people that sujipoi t of the guerrillas is unw ise. 

Another stamlanl method of dcn) ing the gueirilla his po|)ular 
base is the resettlement of populations. Keseit lenient has hern 
succc.ssful with the Chinese stpiattcrs in Mala\ a, and partiallv so 
with the Arabs in Algeria. Hut when ralculaiing the miliiai\ 
advantages of resettlement ami planning the details of the pio 
gram, full weight must be given tt> its political, economic, and 
social effects, which arc often cxtrcmelv harmful. 
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I lie ultimnte tecliiii<jiic in isolating guerrillas from the people 
is to persuade tlic peojile to defend tlieiiiselves. Miliiia-typc local 
defense units lielp in tlie military elefcat of the guerrillas. Grad- 
uall)- the5' may replace the territorial garrison forces and free 
regulars for mobile operations. I'hcy protect their communities, 
ambush raiders, and furnisli intelligence aiul security to mobile 
forces in the vicinity. But at least as important is their political 
function: Once a substantial number of members of a community 
commit violence on behalf of the government, they have gone far 
loviaul |)ermancntly breaking the tic between that community 
and the guerrillas. 

The third task in the conduct of countergucrrilla operations 
consists in assisting the threatened government to re-establish 
social order and its own authority. Although this task seems 
wholly nonmilitary, it in fact attacks the underlying discontent 
that sustains violence. Neither economic aid from the United 
Stales nor domestic authoritariani.sm is an adequate answer to this 
problem, I hc government in <|ucstion must ailministcr refortn 
elfectivciy and honestly but witiuntt seeming to be simply re- 
sponding to the [irogram of the guerrillas. Moreover, despite 
certain obvious short-run disatlvatitages, the government will 
probably gain in the long run if it peiinits itiore rather than le.ss 
|>olitical activity^ — including critici.sin of the government. Such 
activity gives discontented per.sotis a choice other than supporting 
ciilier the grwernment or the guerrillas, ami it keeps discontent 
above ground, wheic the government can measure and alleviate it. 

I’erhaps such a reform program sounds impossibly idealistic, 
but its planks arc based on the British accomplishment in Malaya. 
r'oi- those who still rioubt that basic reform and guerrilla warfare 
aie connected, there is the example of the late Batndn Magsaysay, 
who crushed the link rebellion as much wiih leform as w’ith 
w eapons. I he United States mu.st of course rlccide whether it is 
icaily to interfere in the political affairs and even in the adminis- 
1 rat ion of weak and often irrational friemis, anil help them — 
force them if necessary — to carry out the iiccilctl program. At the 
same lime, the United States itself must be clear on what kinds of 
leform it will support, and what kinds are too radical to he com- 
paiible with its own objectives and ptilitical situation. 
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There is little ho|)e tli-.it, in place of reform, the United Sintes 
can siinj)ly persuade the people of a giieri illa-infestcd state to 
change their niiiuls. h'or years French artny nniccis, who have 
become the leading theorists of “revoltitionarv w at fare,” jicrsistcd 
in ignoring the simple fact that most Algerian /Moslems were not 
interested in becoming part of a greater French nation. The idc;t 
that the minds of illiterate, economically h/icliw aid peojile can 
he manipulated over a wide range of desiics is piohahiv wumg. 
In any case, we do not have the time to try it. Insie/id, the United 
States must accept the fact that real gricv;mces, prodticing re;d 
demands, provide most of the impetus for gnerrilla w :tr, ;ind w e 
must pre[)arc to meet or at least undercut those dem;inds. 

It would he false to conclude this discussion of guerrilla w ar* 
fare on an optimistic note. Guerrillas present ;i didicnlt and an 
expensive problem for American militaiy policy. Ihii the fiist step 
in solving the problem is to understand it. The second step is to 
base action on that understanding, even when mnmentai\' pies- 
stires argue otherwise. The greatest danger in dealing w ith guer- 
rillas is oversimplification; the .secontl giealest is impatience. 
Approaches to the |>rohlem that unduly stiess either military or 
nonmilitary action arc the worst kinds of o,\eisimpli(ication, 
though each may seem tempting wdicn one has lost patience w iih 
a mote complex approach. Only by consi/inih’ recalling the 
fundament/ll .structure of guerrilla niovemenis, and liy contin- 
uousl\- putting wh;it may seem like line iheoieiical distinctions 
into practice, can the intricate but essential coordination of jiolili- 
cal am! military action tre maintained toward ultimate success. 




Guerrilla W a rf are 
in Underdeveloped Areas 

W. W. Rostow 



It docs not rct]nite much imngiiv.ition to niulcrstand why Presi- 
dent Kennedy has talten the problem of guerrilla warfare seri- 
ously. When this Administration came to responsibility, it faced 
lour major crises: Cuba, the ('ongo, Laos, and Vietnam, h'ach 
rcpiesentcd a siicccssftd Communist breaching — over the previous 
two years — of the ('old War truce lines which hati emerged from 
Worlil War II and its aftermath. In different ways, each had 
arisen from the efforts of the international Communist movement 
to exploit the inherent instabilities of the iiiulcrilcvcloped areas of 
the. non-Communist worhl, ami each Itail a guei rilla-warfare 
component. 

Ctdta, of course, differed from the other cases. 'I'he Cuban 
icvohnion against llatista was a broatl-based national insurrection. 
Ihii that revolution was tragically cajttiireil from vvithiti by the 
(ioninuinist apparartts, and m>w l.atin America faces the danger 
(it (itiba’s bcittg used as the ba.se for training, supjrly, and direc- 
tion of guerrilla warfare iti the hemisphere. 

More than that, Air. Khrushchev, in his report to the Moscow 
(iinlcrence of (aimtnunist Patties (pitblished Jantiary 6, 19t)l), 
had e.xplainerl at great length that the (aimmunists fully su|iport 
what he calleil wars of national liberation attd would march in 
the Imtit rank with the peoples waging sitch struggles. I’he mili- 
taiy anil of Mr. Khrtishchev’s January, 1961, doctrine is, clearly, 
giienilla warfare. 

f aced with these four crises, pressing in otr the President from 
day to day, and faced with the candidly stated position of Mr. 
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Klmislichcv, li;ivc, indeed, hcgnii to take the pioldeiii of 
guerrilla warfare serioiish'. 

To imdcrstaiul this prohh ni, however, one must begin \vith ihe 
great revolntionary |)roees^. that is going forward in tl>c sootliern 
half of the world, for the guerilla warfare |U(d)lein in these 
regions is a proiluei of that revolutionary process aiui the Com- 
iitutdst cdort atid intent to exploit it. 

What is ha|ipening thioughout Latin America, Africa, the 
Middle I'.ast, atui Asia is this; Old .societies are changing their 
ways in ortler to create and ttiaintaiti a national persotiality on 
the world scene atitl to bring to their peoples the benefits motlern 
techtiology i;an olfer. I his process is truly rcvoltJtionarv. It 
tottches every aspect of the traditional life — economic, social, and 
political. I he introduction of modem technology brings about 
nt)t merely new methods of |)roduciion Init a new' style of family 
life, new links betwc.en the villages and the cities, the beginnings 
of natiotial politics, ami a new relationship to the world outside. 

I, ike till revolutions, the levolutioti of modernization is elisturb- 
ing. Individual men tire tom hetw'cen the commitment to the old, 
familiar way of life and the attractions of a motlern way of lile. 

I he poee er of old socitil grotijts - notably the landloril, who 
tisitall)’ dominates the n iditiottal society — is reduced. Power 
moves tow'ard those who command the tools of modern tech- 
nology, including modem weapons. Men and women in the 
villages tintl the cities, feeling that the old ways of lile ate shaken 
and that new' possibilities tire open to them, e\|iress old lesent- 
inettts ami new hopes. 

I his is the grtuiel titenti of revohtlionary change, w'hich the 
Communists ate e.sploiting with gietit energy. 1 hey believe vhtit 
their letlinitjiies ol 01 gtinizatioii based on smtill disciplineel 
ctulies ol e<)ns|)iititors tne ideally suited to grasp and to hold 
power in these turbulent settings. I hey believe vhtit the wetik 

I I ansit ioiitil govei imients that one is likely' lo lind during this 
motleriii/ai ion process arc highly' viilnertihle to subversion tind to 
guerrilla warftire. .And whatever < louiimmist doctrines ol his- 
torical itievittibility' may be. Communists know' that their rime to 
seize power in the underdeveloped areas is limited. I liey know 
that, as momentum takes hold in an underdeveloped area — and 
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iIh' fuiul;m\t'nt-.il MK'i-.il |>n)t)lriiis iiilicritc<l from tlic inulitioniil 
sucifty ;mc snlvcd iluir rliniKcs (u sci/c pouc’i' dc'cliiic. 

It is on (lie \\c;il<cs( nations, fatinfj (heir most diniciilt transi- 
tional moments, that the Cnmmtinists concentrate their attention, 
I hey arc the scavengers of the motlcrni/atioit |)rocc.ss. 'Phey 
helievc that the tcchni<]\ics of |>oliticai centralisation tinder dic- 
tatorial control — aiul the projected image of Soviet and Chinese 
Conimitnist econotnic progress — will jicrsiiaile hesitant men, faccti 
h\- great transitional problems, that the Communist model should 
he adopted for modernisation, even at the cost of surreiulering 
human liberty. They' believe that they can esploit effectively the 
resentments built up in many of these aieas against colonial rule 
ami that they can associate themselves elTeclively with the desire 
of the etnetging nations for independence, for status on the world 
scene, and for material progress. 

Phis is a formidable prograni, for the history of this century 
leaches us that Communism is not the long-run wave of the 
futtirc toward which .societies arc naturally drawn. Ifut, on the 
contrary, it is one partictilar fomi of intHleiii society to which 
a nation may fall picy during the transitional process. Commu- 
nism is best undeistootl as a disease of the transition to moderniza- 
tion. 

What is our leply to this historical conception and strategy? 
What is the Ameiican purpose ami the American strategy'? We, 
too, rccogni/.c that a revolutionary' process is under way. We arc 
dedicated to the projiositioii that this revolutionary process of 
modernization shall be permitted to i>o forw aiil in independence, 
with increasing degrees of human freeilom. We seek two results: 
fiist, that truly indepeiulcnt nations shall emerge on the world 
scene; and, second, that each nation will be permitted to fashion, 
out of its on It culture and its on it ambitions, the kind of modern 
society' it wants. Phe .same religious and philosophical beliefs 
which tlecrcc that we rcs|icct the uni<|ucucss of each individual 
make it natural that we respect the uni(]uencss of each national 
society. Moicovei, ne Americans are conlidcnt that, if the inde- 
pendence of this process can he maintainetl over the coming y'cars 
and ticcadcs, these societies will choose their own version of what 
we would recognize as a tieinocratic, open society. 
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riiesc are oiir coininitmcnrs of pnlii \’ ami ol faiih l lu 
United States lias no interest in political salcilius. W’Ikic we li.ur 
military pacts, we have tliciii because goicmmenls led diieilK 
ciulangered by outside military nctitm and we are picpaied to 
help protect their independence against such military action. But, 
to use Mao Tse-tung’s famous phrase, we do nut seel; nations 
which "lean to one side.” VVe seek nations w hich will sitiml up 
straight. And we do so for a rca.son: because w e are deeply con 
fident that nations whicli stand up straight will proieci ilieii 
itidependence atid move in their own ways and in iheii own lime 
toward huinati freedom and politicttl democracw. 

Thus our cetitral task in tlic underdew elo|ie<l areas, as w e see 
it, is to protect the indcpendeticc of the icwdluiionars- process 
now going forward. This is our mission, and it is otir ultimate 
strength. For this is not— and cannot he — the mission of (ioni 
munism. And in time, throtigh the fog of jiropagaiula and ilie 
hottest cotifusions of men caught up in the hiisincss of making 
new ttatiotis, this fundamental clifTercncc w ill become increasingly 
clear in the southern half of the world. 1 he Atnerican interest 
will be served if our children live in an cnvii onment of strong, 
a.sscrtivc, itidepcndent ttatiotis, capable, because they ate strong, 
of assutnitig collective responsibility for tbc peace, 

The diffusion of power is the basis for freedom within otir own 
society, and eve have tin reason to fear it on the worhl scene. But 
this outcome would be a defeat for Comnmnism — not for Russia 
as a tiatiotial state, but for Cotntministn. Despite all the ('ommu- 
ttist talk of aiditig movetnents of national independence, they ate 
ilriveti in the end, by the nature of their system, to violate the 
indcpciidciicc of nations. Despite all the (,'onimtmist talk of 
American imperialism, we arc committed, b\- the natuie of mn 
system, to Stippoi l the cause of national indt pendence. And the 
truth ^vill cut. 

rite victory we seek will see no ticket -tape paiades down 
Bmatlway, no climactic battles, no great .Amei ican r eleln at ions 
of victory. It is a victory that will take nian\ \ eat s and decades 
of hard work aiul tictlicatitm — by many |ieoples to biing about, 
rhis will tiot be a victory of the United Stales met the Sm net 
Union. It will not be a victory of capitalism o\ er sm iaiism. It w ill 
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l)C ;i victory of men ;iiul nntioiis lluit ;iim to st-.iiul up strnight, over 
the forces thnt wish to entrnp nml to c\plt»it tlicir rcvolntionnry 
nspirntions of nuulcmization. What this victory involves, in tlic 
end, is the nssertittn hy nations of their right to inclcpcttclcncc and 
l)y men and women of their right to freedom as they vtndcrstand 
it. Anil we ilecpiy believe this victory will come — on both siilc.s 
t>f the Iron Ctirtnin. 

If Americans do not seek victory in the nsnal sense, what do 
we seek? What is the national interest of the United vStates? Why 
ilo we Americans ex|ictul our treasure and assume the risks of 
modern war in this global struggle? h'or Ameiicans the reward 
of victory u-ill be, simply, this: It will permit American society 
to continue to develop along the olil humane lities which go back 
to our birth ns a nation, and which reach dcc|)cr into history than 
that — back to the Mediterranean roots of Western life. We arc 
St niggling to maintain an ctivironmcnt on the world scene that 
will permit our open society to survive and to (loutish. 

l o make this vision come true places a great burden on the 
United States at this phase of history. The preservation of intle- 
|)etulcttcc has many dimensions. 

The United States has the prinrirv responsibilit\’ for deterring 
the (aimmunists from tising nuclear weapons in the pursuit of 
their ambitions. I hc United States has a major responsibility for 
deterring the kinil of overt aggression w ith conventional forces 
that was launched in June, I9.S0, in Korea. 

The United States has the primary responsibility for assisting 
the economics of those hard-prcs.scil slates on the pcrijihcry of 
the (aimmunist bloc, under acute military or (piasi-military pres- 
suic which they catinot beat from their own resources; for 
example. South Korea, V'ictnam, Taiwan, I’akistan, Iran. The 
United States has a special responsibility of lcadcishi|i in bring- 
ing not incicly its own resources but the resotirccs of all the free 
wot Id to bear in aiding the long-run development of those nations 
which arc serious about moderni/.ing their economy and their 
social life. And, as President Kennedy has made clear, he regards 
no program of his ailministration as more impoi taut than his pro- 
gram for long-term economic development, dramatized, for 
example, by the Alliance for Progress, in Latin America. Itule- 
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pciuicnce cannot he maintained by niilitaiy measures alone. 
Modern societies must be built, and we arc |>rcj)ared to bcl|> btiild 
them. 

Finally, the United States has a role to play in learning to deter 
the outbreak of guerrilla warfare, if possible, and to ileal with it, 
if necessary. 

It is, of course, obvious that the primarv t esjjotisibirtl v fm 
dealing with guerrilitt warfare in the ttiulcKlei eloped at eas gan 
tiot be American. These are many ways itt u bii b we can lielp 
and we are searcbitig our mittds and our imaginations, to leatti 
Itetter how to help; but a guerrilla war must be fought prititat ily 
by tIio.se on the .spot. This is so for a quite particular reason. A 
guerrilla war is an ititimate affair, fought not tncrely with weaptitts 
but fought in the minds of the men who live itt the villages and 
iti the hills, fought by the spirit and policy of those u ho rttn the 
local govcrnmetit. An outsider cannot, by himself, u in a guen illa 
war, I Ic cati help ctetite conditions in w hich it c;in be wott, and 
he cati directly assist those prepared to fight fot their independ 
nice. We arc dctcrttiiticd to help destroy this international ilisease, 
tiutt is, guerrilla war desigtied, itiitiatcd, supplied, attd led ftom 
otttsidc an independettt ttation. 

Although as Icadet of the free world the Ihiited States has 
special re.sponsibilitics which it accepts in this comtnon ventme 
of deterrence, it is itttportant that the whole ititertiaiional com- 
ttiunity begin to accept its responsibility fot dealitig with this 
form of aggression. It is important that the woild become clear 
iti mind, for example, that the operation run front Hanoi agaitist 
Victnatn is as certaiti a form of aggrcs.sion as the liolatioti of the 
ISth Parallel by the North Korean armies itt Jittie, IV.IO. 

Itt my conversations with representatives of foreign goveiic 
ittetus, I am sometitnes lectured that this or th;tt govettiittent 
wirhiti the free world is tint popular; they tell tne that guertilla 
warfare cannot be woti utilcss the peoples are dissatislied. These 
arc, at best, half-truths. The truth is that guerrilla warfare, 
mounted from extertinl bases — with rights of sanctuary — is a 
terrible burden to carry for any govcrnmetit iti a society nialiing 
its way toward modernization. For instaticc, it l eiptircs sittneu het e 
between ten and twctity soldiers to control otic gitcrrilla itt ati 
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organized o])crarioti. Moreover, tlie guerrilla force has this ad- 
vantage: Its task is merely to destroy, while the government must 
build, and protect what it is Ituilding, A guerrilla war mounted 
from outside a transitional nation is a crude act of international 
vandalism, riicrc will be no peace in the worltl if the international 
community accepts the outcome of a guerrilla war, mounted 
from outside a nation, as tantamount to a free election. 

I he sending of men and arms across international boundaries 
and the tlircction of guerrilla war from outside a sovereign nation 
is aggression; and this is a fact which the whole international 
community must confront and who.se c«)nsequent responsibilities 
it tniist accept. Without such international action those against 
w'boin aggression is motinted will be tlriven inevitably to seek 
out ai\t.l engage the tiltimatc source of the aggression they con- 
front. 

In facing the piohlem of guerrilla war, I have one observation 
to make as a historian. It is now fashionable to read the learned 
works of Mao Tse-tung and Che (iuevara on guerrilla warfare. 
I bis is, indeed, piopei. One shtruld read with care and without 
passion into the minds of one’s enemies. Ihit it is historically in- 
accurate and psychologically dangerous to think that these men 
created the strategy and tactics of gtierrilla war to which we are 
no\t' responding. Ciuerrilla warfare is not a form of military and 
psychological magic created by ihe (Communists. I'here is no 
rule or parable in the Communist texts that was not known at an 
earlier time in history. The operation of Marion’s nten in relation 
to the Hattie of Cowpens in the American Revolution was, for 
example, governed hy rules that Mao mcicly echoes. Che Guevara 
knows nothing of this business that T. F,. Lawrence did not know 
or that was not practiced, for example, in the Peninsular cam- 
paign during the Napoleonic Wars, a century earlier. The orches- 
tration of professional troops, militia, and guerrilla fighters is an 
old gatnc, whose rules can be .studied and learned. 

My poitit is that wc arc ttp against a fortn of warfare that is 
powerful and effective only whcti we do not put our minds 
cleaily to work oti how to deal with it. I, for one, believe that 
with purposeful efforts nurst nations which might tiow be suscep- 
tible to guerrilla warfare could hatidle their border areas in ways 
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which wouhl make ihem vcr\' unai tractive to the initiation of 
this ngly game. We cati learn to prevent the ctncrgence of the 
famous sea in whicli iMao I se-tiing taiigltt liis meti to swim. This 
re(|iiires, of course, not merely a prttper military piogiam of 
tlcterrcncc htit programs of \’illagc ilevclopmetit, commnnicatiotis, 
am! iiuloctrination. I he hest way to ligltt a guerrilla war is to 
prevent it from happening. Atul this can he ilone. 

Similarly, 1 am confielcnt that we can tical with tlie kiiul of 
opc:ralion now iiiuler way in X'ietttatn. It is an e.vtremely dattger- 
(His o]>eration, ami it could overwhelm Vietnam if the X'ielnamese 
— aidetl hy the free w orkl — tio not ileal with it. Hut it is an un- 
sulitle operation, by the hook, haseti more on murder than on 
political or psycholo ical appeal. 

\V'’hcn (atnimnnists speak of wars of national liheraiion and of 
their support for “pi (igressive forces,’’ 1 think of the systematic 
progratn of assassination now going forw'arii in which the jtrin- 
cipal victims are the health, agriculture, atul education ollicers in 
\'ictnamese villages. The \'iet Cong are not trying to persuade 
the peasants of \’iettt.im that Communism is good; they arc try- 
ing to persuade them that their lives arc insecure tinless they 
cooperate with theiii With resolution and confidence on all sides, 
and with the assum|ition of intcrttational responsibility for the 
frontier problem, I believe we arc going to hritig this threat to 
the independence ol N^ietnam under control. 

Aly view is, then, ihat we confront in gueirilla warfare in the 
underdeveloped arc.i s a systematic attempt hy the (annmunists to 
itnpose a serious disease on those societies attettipting the tratisi- 
tion to moderni/ation. This attempt is a present danger in South- 
east Asia. It could ijnickly hccotuc a major liatiger in Africa and 
I.atin .America. If is our task to prevent that liisease, if possible, 
and to eliminate it where it is imposed. 

I'.vcry American should he aware of the military and the crea- 
tive tlimcnsions of ibe job. Those with whom I ha\e the prit ilcge 
of working are dedicated to that mission with every lesotirce of 
mind anil sjtirit at our comnunil. 
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WINNING IN THE MOUN l AlNS- 

GREECE 



I'lir. An ii-IiANiirr V\'ar Colonel J. C. Murray, USM(' 

Victories liavc not conic often for the free worlii as it stnmliies 
along ihe dim and |)erilous track of the guerrilla. When, as in 
(ireecc, Midi a viciory is won, it is fortunate if there is a dis- 
tinguished military analyst on the scene. 

Colonel J. Murray is wiilcly recognized as one of the Marine 
Corps’ most incisive thinkers and writers, as well as a comhat- 
tested troop commander. The highly ilemanding jobs he has heen 
assigned testify to the esteem in which he is hckl. 

We believe military professionals will find his stuily particularly 
knowledgeable and penetrating. '1'hc comments of the (iazetu; 
editors in 1954, when this article first appeared (in somewdiat 
longer form), highlight its significance. 








The Anti-Bandit War 

Colonel J. C. Murray 



In the confusing welter of internationnl prohlatu engaging //>r 
attention of the American public following World War II, ihc 
cancer of expansionist Soviet Communism fastened iist^lf in many 
areas without attracting particular attention. It w'as notjititil thn 
maligttancy reached out to take control of Greece — the birth 
place of democracy — that it was clearly isolated and labeled as 
such. Once identified, it met detei-mined resistance, the result in v 
struggle focusing the attention of the free world first on the 
local problem — -then on the larger issue. 

Forced into the field of active international assistance by the 
financial inability of the British to render further assistance to the 
Greeks, the U.S. decided to come actively to the support of the 
Greeks, thus taking the lead in developing a policy of contain 
ment. The influence of this policy has been world-wide, but it 
has come into open conflict with expansionist V.ommunism in 
only three areas— -Greece, Korea, and Indochina. 

'‘The Anti-Bandit War” is the first conrprehensive analysis of 
the earliest of these three conflicts. 

Some of the conclusions are unexpected. The effects of ll.S. 
assistance were perhaps more far-reaching in the f)olitical, ecu 
nomic, and psychological fields than in strictly military matters. 
The military defeat of the Conrmunists iivn hastened by two 
notable events. The first was Tito's split with the Cor/iinfoi m, 
which itself might not have been possible hail not /Unerii an 
assistance in Greece assured a friendly flank instead of what tnight 
have otherwise been a segrnent of G.ominform eneirelnncnt . Tin- 
second was the appointment of Field Marshal Vapagos as t'.om 
mander in Chief of the Greek Government forces. 

The study of this first contact between expansionist Soviet 
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Cotiwntuisvi and the Itolicy of coiitahimevt is of more than his- 
torical interest. It is of immediate, current, and continuing in- 
terest. The problems arising from the conmton frontier ivith 
expansionist Connnunism are not confined to Greece, where the 
present settlement may be transitory. They exist along the entire 
2l),0()0-tnile frontier of the Soviet etupire. At any point along this 
front, the pattern of C.onmrunist aggression in Greece may appear 
or reappear in whole or in part. "The Anti-liandit War" lays 
bare the anatomy of this pattern and discloses the magnitude of 
the effort retjuired to defeat it in Greece. 

I'.Di rous 



1 . 



In August, 1949, in two swift blows, the (ItecU Govcrmiicnt 
forces, 265,000 strong, drove the self-styled ‘’Dcinocrntic Army,” 
consisting of less tlinn 20,000 (iglttcrs, from tlie soil of Greece. 
Supcrficinlly, this n|)|)carcd to be no great feat of arms. Indeed, 
it seemed scarcciv to merit a second thought save for the curious 
circumstance that this comparativclv small force had withstood 
the government forces for three years. That the Democratic 
Army had hccti able to do this, and, in so tioing, had prevented 
tlic establishment of conditions favorable to the reconstruction of 
Greece, warrants serious study in its proper context. The prob- 
lems arising from the common frontier w’ith Communism exist 
today in Iran, Burma, and Indochina as well as in Korea, and the 
pattern of Communist aggression in Greece, as distinct from 
that employed in Korea, may appear elsewhere in whole or in 
part. 

\\''hat factors present wlicn the government achieved its easy 
victories in \^itsi and Grammos in 1949 were not present when 
the guerrillas undertook operations in 1946? What factors present 
frdm 1946 to 1948 had altered by 1949, and in w'hat respect? Had 
changing circumstances altered the significance of constant fac- 
tors in the situation? In short, what were the factors that led to 
the defeat of Communist aggression in Greece in August 1949? 

Tor the most part, answers to these tpicstions arc to be found 
in events in Greece during the years 1946-49. However, the 
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events of that period have their roots in the Ccnnnn-ltalian 
Bulgarian occupation and in the liberation. Then too, hap|)enin(;s 
in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria had repercussions in Crccee. 
In addition, Greece was near the vortc.s of the ('old VV^ar poliiirs 
of the great powers, and its affairs were inlliienccti theieby to a 
greater extent perhaps than those of any other nation. Thus 
reference must be made to trends and events u hich lie outside 
the strict geographical and chronological limits of the anti-bandit 
war. Moreover, although this study deals pritnarily with the 
military aspects of the war against the guerrillas, j>olitical and 
economic considerations inevitably intrude. 

With the sigtiing of the Varkisa agreement, in February, I'/FJ, 
defeat was acknowledged by ELAS, tlic field force of the-0)in 
munist-dominated National Liberation Front, w hich hat! gatlieieil 
strength by monopolizing the cause of resistance to the occupa 
tion and husbanded it for the postsvar struggle for control of 
Greece. But this did not signalize the Communist Party’s abandon- 
ment of the struggle for power. Although 4(),0()() w ea|)otis were 
surrendered under the agreement, they were largely unservice- 
able. The better wcapotis were cached aw a)- for the ne.xt lound. 
Although most of the members of ELAS returned to their homes, 
4,000 crossed the frontier to find sanctuaiy with the satellite 
neighbors. Others remained in the mountains, potential nuclei for 
future bands. These were hard-core Communists or criminals \\ ho 
could not expect to benefit by the partial amnesty features of the 
Varkisa pact. 

As the fa 5 ade of the National Liberatimi Front, behitul \t hich 
the Greek Coniimttiist Party had originally tuarshalcd its forces, 
fell away, the Patty leaders sought new catalysts. They found 
them in continueil ccotiomic distre.ss, in the inability of political 
leaders to establish ati effective govertunent, and in extremes in 
the treatment of the opposition by Rightist groups. 

Having previoitsly failed to gain control of Greece by political 
maneuvering and outright revolution, the (Communists nox\ 
sought to achieve control as a consequence of the incoi pot at ion 
of Greece or parts of it in a Communist federation of the Balloins. 
Their purpose was to facilitate the im|tosition from without of 
what they had failed to achieve from within. I'hcy had only to 
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create the vacuum into wiiicli external forces, whicli stood wait- 
ing, could flow. 

I luis, when the hatuls began to re-form following the (irst post- 
war election, the Communists sought to prostrate the economy 
and discreilit the govenunent preparatory to their later, hut un- 
successful, elTort to cstahlish a satcllite-rccogni'/.ed “Clovcrnment 
of I'ree Coeece,” or to detach Clrcek Alaccdotiia, and even pos- 
sihly l.iiinis and I hracc, through annexation hy Yugoslavia, 
■Mhania, ami Ihilgaria, respectively. 

The assumption of the initiative by the guerrillas tended to 
define the objectives of the government. These were; to establish 
and maintain conditions of economic and political stability within 
Creece, to suppress the disruptive guerrilla forces, and to inter- 
dict the aid to the guerrillas tvhich began to flow across the north- 
ci'u borders. 

Cucrrilla warfare distinguishable from that of lb42-44 only 
hy its greater ferocity began to burgeon here and there during 
the summer of 1946. Initially it was confined to areas near the 
northern border but Right-wing extremists retaliated in kind in 
the sotith, giving the disorder a seemingly widespread character, 
w hich the Commtinists, unaided, could not have accomplished. 
I hus attention was diverted from the area in which internal dis- 
order could have been attributed to foreign intervention, and 
the ('ommiinists won an early advantage in their ability to camou- 
flage the war as a domestic affair — the Creek people against the 
government in Athens. 

■Mthough the A^arkisa agreement did not so promise, it may 
have been understood that Rritish troops were to be withdrawn 
from Ciiccce following the plebiscite on the return of the King, 
scheilulcil for .\tigust. In view of this, the (’ommunists refrained 
from extending the scope of the disorder before then. Hut when 
Hritish trt>o|)s remained beyoful that date, Communist leaders 
were unwilling to tlelay longer. Cuerrilla activity, seriously re- 
sumetl after the election in March, was unleashed on an increasetl 
scale in late September. 

The situation developed along the lines of the following sche- 
matic and highly rationalized outline; 

The campaign began with the murder of isolated officials — 
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imiivitlual geiuhirmes or mayors of small villages, and the heating 
and threatening of Rigitt-wiiig citizens tif prominence. Minders 
were committed “for giving information.” Puhlicity was given 
to hoih the event and its cause to di.scourage rcctnitse of citi/.etts 
to tlieir ofiicinis. I hose activities threw a heavy Initdcn on the 
genilarinciy, which had to extend its patrolling and disperse its 
forces in an effort to tnaitttain pultlic morale in the affected areas. 

Attacks on sinall patrols and posts of the gendarmery forced 
tlietn to consoliilate — to ihcrease the luimher of |)atrols in order 
to itictease their strength. 

I'hcti came raids on siiiall villages abandoned by the gen- 
ilarmery. I heir purpose \i .is to obtain food and improve bandit 
security. 

Next came attacks oti larger getitlarmei)’ detachments — those 
of thirty to forty men. I his confitictl the gctularmerv to the 
larger tow its in the alfecieil areas. Finallv the arm) w as called in. 

Vhe tactics used against the gendarmery were now called into 
play against the army. Sm.ill posts and patrols were attacked b) 
superior forces. This forced the army to concentrate, but by this 
time the guerrillas were able to direct attacks against their frontier 
posts and against isolated garrisons of company size. 

A number of fairly w'cll-defined bandit areas now' had been 
established in which arm)' forces could not move or operate ex- 
cept in consideiable .strength. 

Withiit these areas, .strong bands conducted systematic raids on 
villages and towms. 7 'hcy removed food stocks aiul animals and 
drove inliabitants from their Itomes, sometimes murtlering the 
residents of one village before warning the occupants of others 
to leave, riuis, tlic guerrillas embarrassed the government by 
creating a refugee problem ami aggravating the food shortage in 
a country already w'ithin sight of starvation. 

To further isolate tiu- bandit areas from government in- 
fluence, the guerrillas initiated the attack and sabotage of com- 
munications. Endeavoring to protect its owm lines of communica- 
tioit and answ'cring the growing political demand for protection 
of towns and public utilities further reduced the army’s potential 
for offensive operations. 

The government forces, by now' engaged in full-scale opera- 
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tions ngiiiiist the hniuls, itchievetl some success, but the bandits 
avoided l)eing brouglit to decisive action. The army frontier 
posts liatl been forced to concentrate, leaving large stretches of 
the Irontier unwatched. When guerrillas in the north were hard 
pressed, they niei ely witlidrew across the Itorrler, \\ here jnirsuit 
\v;is arrested by satellite frontier guards. 

I las ing tested the olTensive capabilities of the army, the bandits 
in late 1947 began to try to hold groutid in certain areas to pro- 
tect their sujiply routes. Moreover, the Communists were ready 
to play their trump card, the establishment of the ‘'Provisional 
I )ettK)cratic Governmettt.” To give subsratice to this fiction, they 
had to be able to show that a reasonably large area was controlled 
by the ‘Ttcc Covet lutiettt.” I bis govertimetit was proclaimed in 
the (irammos area on necember 24, 1947. 

I he foregoing outline stresses the militarv aspects of the opera- 
tions of the Democratic Aiitty, but it docs not conceal ibe salicttt 
charactet isiic of guerrilla strategy; that is, that it was ecottotnic, 
political, attd terrotistic — and, otily in the last itislatice, tnilitary. 
rite guerrilla olfetisive was directed ttot agaitist the armed forces, 
Intt agaitist utiarttted civilians, the public services, lities of com- 
munication, tratisportatioti, cotnmercc, inditstry, anil agricitlture 
- the warp and woof of the economic, political, atui social order. 
Such operations as were conducted against the army were di- 
rected to attainment of greater freedom of action as regards the 
real objective — destruction of the economic, political, atul social 
order. The guerrilla strategy was ttcithcr offctisive tior defensive; 
it was ewasive. i.ater it liegan to develop a defensive character 
in certain areas along the northern frontier. I'.lscwhcrc, evasion 
remained the Keynote of military strategy. Aleanw'hile the real 
w ai, the w at of destruction and sabotage of the life of the nation, 
continued unabated. 

The army’s first major campaign was initiated in April, 1947. 
I he plan w as to attack first in central Greece and then sw'cep 
grailuallv northward to the border, destroying the guerrillas along 
the w ay. 'I'hercafter the boreler wmiild be .sealed against reinfiltra- 
lion, I actically, areas containing guerrilla concentrations were 
to be isolated and surrounded, whcrctipon the trapped guerrillas 
were to be annihilated. 
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After some iDoiuhs, it was recognized tliat this campaign was 
a failnre. Dtiring its course, the guerrillas waxed in strength and 
inlluence. A scries of operations [)lanned for the w inter montlis 
was canceled. Following a reorganization, a ncu' series of opera- 
tions was begun in April, 1948. A jrreliminary phase to clean up 
south-central Greece appeared to go well, hot the timetable 
lagged and the guerrillas consistently escaped the planned en- 
circlements. Fhe campaign cvtlminated in a battle for the Citam- 
mos Alountain area, which began on June 29. There, 12,000- 

15.000 gticrrillas tlcfeiulcd rhcm.scivcs for two and a half months 
against the attack of 50,000 govcritment troops, i'hc guerrillas 
eventually withdrew into .Albania, but immediately reappeared 
in tbe A'lount Vitsi area, to the northeast. Operations against tliis 
new position failed. Meantime, guerrilla activity increased else- 
where, particularly in the Pclo()onncsus, w'here the guerrillas 
gained the initiative. 

Ilv midwinter, the guerrillas had reestablished themselves in the 
Grammos area, but the army, employing 25,000 men, was w'test- 
ing the initiative from 1,500 guerrillas in the Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile, the .Army was preparing the 1949 campaign. It 
opened with another clearing operation in central Greece. As in 
1948, this phase proceeded successfully. Ilv the eiul of June, it 
was in the moj)-u|i stage and the concentration of troops for the 
Grammos-A^itsi phase was started, k'nllow ing a diversittn in the 
Grammos area, an attack was launched in the Vitsi area on 
.August 10. Within three days, the position had been overrun. 
Of a guerrilla garrison of 7,000, approximately 5,000 withdrew 
to .Albania. In the Grammos operation launched on August 24, 
the 200 st|uarc miles of the area were ttccupicd in five days, and 

4.000 guerrillas w'itiulrew into Albania. 

Guerrilla manpower may be measured in terms of three cate- 
gories of persontiel — those serving with the baiuls in Greece, self- 
ilefense collaborators, anil bandit reserves outside Greece. The 
first category indicates the immediate comltat strength of the 
Democratic Army. 4'he number of collaborators gives a measure 
of the intelligence, security, and administrative services available 
to the baiuls. 1 he numbers outsiilc Greece included wounded 
lighters, recruits in training, and personnel engaged in training or 
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logistical activities. To tliese may be added a inimbei' of older men 
and women and abducted children of no combat value. T’bis 
figure provides an inde.x to the number of replacements and 
reserves available to the bands. It is, tbcrcforc, a measure of their 
staying power. 

Supplementing the three categories of personnel listetl above 
were tindctermincd hundreds of Yugoslavs, Albanians, and Bid- 
garians who workeil behind the borders of those crmtitries to aid 
the gticrrillas. 

I hc rebels slatted operations in 1946 witli a strength of 2,500 
fighters. Hy the end of the year, it had reachctl H,000. In April, 
1947, it was 14,250, and in November, 18,000, where it began to 
level off. l''rom this time onward, the nunibei' of guerrilla fighters, 
in spire of a one-time peak of 26,000, was maintained so constantly 
between 20,000-25,000 as to raise the conjeettne that this may 
have becti the cstablisheit personnel allowance for the baiuls of 
(Irecce, Whatever the lea.son, the number of fighters serving with 
the guerrillas remained in the vicitiity of 20,000 25,000, except 
during the ittitial build-up and again just prior to the colla|>se. 
At this latter time, the strength hatl fallen to less than 18,000. 

The numerical strength of the “self-defense” clement of the 
guerrilla tnoviinent can only be estimated, riic value of the 
collaborator lay in the fact that he was not known — in daylight, 
a peasant tilling his fields; at night, he might bear intelligence to 
a gtterrilla hcadi|uarters or jtlace tnincs in the highway. Some were 
discoverctl; others never will be. Their nutnber was great. The 
magnitude is indicated by the capture or surrender of 1,600 col- 
laborators in connection with the military ilefeat of a force of 
3,600 guerrillas in the Peloponnesus in early 1949. The ratio of 
collaborators to guerrillas was even higher on the mainlami, par- 
ticularly near the non hern frontiers, where the guerrillas excr- 
cisctl domination for l<>ng pcrioils of time and where the price of 
survival, in many instances, was collaboration. An indication of 
the |)otential for collaboration is available elsew here. The three 
elections held since 1949 show' that at least 2()(),0()() males of 
voting age were favorably disposed tow'ard, or susceptible to, the 
influence of the Communists. 'This docs not mean, of course, that 
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nil were nctivc collaborationists, but it is :i factor to be kept in 
niimi in assessing the strength f)f the gncrrillas. 

Alany of those serving in tlic baiuls when warfare was renewed 
bad enjoyed the hospitality of the northern neighbors prior to 
the call to action. The luiniber crossing itito the satellites follow- 
ing the signing of the V'arkisn agreement was about 4,000, and 
the numbers of bandits harbored in Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Ibdgaria thereafter did not fall below this. A representativx esti- 
mate of the number of Creek rebels in the satellites during the 
war is: Albania — 4,500 combat effectives and rt,500 noncffcctivcs, 
itichiding older men ami women, uoiinded fighters, and children; 
Hulgaria- — -2,000-2,500 combat effectives and 2,500 noncffcctivcs; 
and Yugoslavia — 4,000 combat effectives and perhaps 10,000 non- 
effectives. 

Fe\t' of these reserves were committed during the final battles, 
and these from Albania atui Ibiltjaria only. 1 ito’s closing of the 
Crcck-Yugoslav border in July, 1949, tjuarantined 4,000 C(»mbat 
effectives in Yugoslavia and drove a wctlgc between the main 
strength of the guerrillas in central Crcccc and 2,000-2,500 
guerrillas in Bulgaria and 2,500 in east Macctlonia and Thrace. 
1 he latter, having been deprived of the protecteil cast-west route 
north of the frontier, could not move to the support of central 
Ciicecc as government forces conmdied the region between sea 
ami frontier in central Alacedonia. I bus, the closing of the border 
resulted in an tmtright loss to the guerrillas of 4,000 fighters and 
isolated as manv as 5,000 more f.iaim the balance of the guerrilla 
ftnees. This was a personnel loss of ,10-35 per cent. 

Cround forces employed by the government in military or 
paramilitarv functions during the anti-bandit war included the 
National Army, the National nefense Corps, the gendarmery, and 
armed civilians. The strengths of all comptments were increa.sed 
from time to time as the magnitude of the task of eliminating the 
guerrillas was more fully appreciated ami as the means of main- 
taining larger forces became available. 

When the government returned to Athens in October, 1944, 
the only remnants of the prewar army were twt) units; the Third 
Brigade of 2,000 men and the “Sacrctl Stpiadron” of t500-800 
officers. The United Kingdom utulertook to etjuip and train a 
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new army. The ohjcctive was to make it an circenve force of 
100,000 by 194H. However, by April, 1947, the need for employ 
ing the army against the bandits resulted in decisions to re\ isc iis 
strength upward to 120,000 and to shorten the planned training 
program. 

In early 1948, it was increased to 112,000. A icinporary increase 
of 15,000 was decided upon in April to peirnit the training of 
replacements for casualties during the |>rojecied cani|)aign. This 
brought the authorized strength of the army to I47,0tl0. In 
November, this temporary stretjgth was made permanent. 

As realizatioti of the inconclusive chatacter of the 1918 cam 
paign spread, both the Greek Government ami the Ibitish Mili- 
tary Mission advocated further increases in the strength of the 
army. In fact, it u as one of the conditions put forward by Gen- 
eral Papagos as a prerequisite to his accc|)tancc of the ptjsition t)f 
Commander in Chief that it be rai.sed to 2 5l),l)l)t). This, how er er, 
proved to be ttnnecessary. 

The problems e.xpcrienced by the armv iti protecting the civil 
community during the summer and fall of 1947 suggcstetl ilie 
formation of an organization to provide a static defense of towns 
and villages. Immediately after the liberation, when there had 
been no instrutncntality to take control of the territories pre- 
viously dominated by ELAS, a National ('ivil Guard had been 
formed. It had combined certain of the normal functions of the 



police and the army. It was hastily organi/.ed, pooily controlled, 
and given to excesses, and no one was sorry u hen the gendarmerv 
replaced it in November, 1945. This c.vpeiicnce, however, |)k» 
vided a precetlent that was drawn upon in meeting the new 



problems. 



In October, 1947, it was decided to form a National Defense 



Corps under army control. The initial aiithorizatioti was for 10 
battalions of 500 men each — a total of 20,000. Catlrcs foi the 



hattalions were prttvided by the army, and the lillcrs wctc e\- 
servicemen. Meti from the same locality w eie |)laced in the same 
battalion. After a short period of training, a hattalion was posted 
to the region from which its tnembers came. The theoiy w as thai 
they could live at home, fvmctioning on a “mimiteman” basis. In 
this way, it was hoped that the civil comimmitv could he jiro 
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tcctcd i\nd the aiiiiy freed to go after the guerrillas without 
greatly iocreasiog tlte dislocation of the national life and econ- 
omy. l''urther, it was expected that the poorly organized civilian 
components could be disst)lved and the gendannery reduced to 
its itorinal strength. 

In January, 1948, the goal for the National Defense Corps was 
changed to 100 battalions of 500 men each — a total of 50,000. 
r.ventually, 97 of these units were formed, hut the “minuteman” 
principle was gradually abandoned. More and more NDC bat- 
talions were “vitalized” and redesigned as light-infantry battalions. 
As such, their status was undi.stingiiishable from other units of 
the army. 

'I'hc gendannery in Greece is an armed police force, which, 
under the Ministry of Justice, maintains order except within the 
limits of towns having municipal police. Its normal strength is 
about 20,000. The organization had falleit into disrepute through 
continuing to function under the German occupation authorities, 
and although there was no evidence of extensive active collabora- 
tion, it was considered necessary to rebuild it from the ground 
up following the liberation. lit this task, the government was aided 
by a British Police and Prisons Alission. Under its guidance, the 
gendannery was reconstituted and in November, 1945, it resumed 
its duties. Owing to the growing threat to public order, its 
strength was increased to 32,000, but even this was insufficient, 
rite disorder had grown beyond police proportions. Efforts to 
use the gendannery in army-like operations were unsuccessful. 
It was not etpiipped or trained to function in this manner. Alore- 
over, while the gendannery played soldier, its primary function 
suffered. A policeman’s usefulness depeiuls on his local knowl- 
eilge — a familiarity with people and places that enables him to 
tletect the unusual. Police cannot be organized in large units and 
moved from place to place without sacrificing an important prin- 
ciple of police organization. Consequently, when the NDC was 
formed, the gendannery was reduced in strength and confined to 
police work. Its strength thereafter was maintained at about 
25,000. 

From the first, the government was confronted by the ugly 
fact that its mission had two aspects. It must protect the civil 
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power and population so tlvat the economy coulrl continue to 
function, and it must destroy the handit forces. Hut titc handit 
forces could he engaged and destroyed only hy aggressive pursuit, 
and, in the absence of any instrumentality other than the gen- 
darmcry for civil defense, the employment of the major portion 
of the army in such ttperations would have left the civil com- 
munity without direct protection. After its (list more or less 
fruitless series of offensive operations in 1947, the army suc- 
cumbed to political pressures to make static dispositions of troops 
for the protection of the civil community. I’his defensive mis-, 
sion was a bottomless pit which long absorbed much of the army’s 
capacity for more productive undertakings. 

Eventually, this highly unsatisfactory situation was alleviated 
by the formation of the NDC and by the arming of civilians. 
Ehus, by an increase in government forces of 50,000 for local 
defense purposes and by utilizing to some extent the capacity of 
communities to protet t themselves, more profitable employment 
of the army became practicable. 

Ehc great disparity in numerical strength between government 
forces and guerrilla fighters is shown in the following tabidation, 
which represents the approximate status as of the month of July, 
1949: 



G overnmem Forces 



Creek National Army 


1 50,000 


National Defense Corps 


50,000 


(iciularmcry 


25,000 


Civil police 


7,500 


Civilian components 


? 

252,500 


Democratic Army 


With baiuls in Greece 


18,000 


Guerrillas in satellites 


10,000 


Collaborators 


? 


Satellite personnel 


28,000 
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II. 

r''iom the stnrt of tlie biiiulit war to its ciul, tlic l')eiiiocratic 
Armv coiisistcti almost exclusively of light infanrrv. The guer- 
rillas had a “cavalry hrigailc” and some antiaircraft and field 
artillery. Artillery, however, was of little value. Neither the guns 
not aity (|uaiuity of ammunition coultl he conceiurated for em- 
ployment. r.xcept in the (Irammos and X'itsi areas, where it was 
used both in defense and in support of guerrilla attacks, artillery 
was employed only in delivering sporadic harassing fire on towns 
or villages. It contributed to the campaign of terrorism against 
the civil population, but its military significance w'as slight. 

The services of the Democratic Army were, for the most part, 
establislieil beyoiul the fiontier, where they were protecteii from 
attack, riiey included training centers, transient camps, hosj>itals, 
at\(l forw'arding points for supplies. Within Greece, except in the 
base aiciis, services were provided by the fighters themselves or 
l»v collaborators. 

Since they were lightly e<|uip|)e<l ami unimpeded b\' sci vitx 
elemetits or territorial responsibility, the gticrrillas had good 
mobility in a tactical sense and a high degree of flexibility. Bands 
could be sid)divitled without appreciable loss of combat efficiency. 
Conversely, they coidd be increa.sed to the limits of effective 
control. Every man was a fighter. "Ehe bands had no soft rear. 
They could face to the rear or to a flank with facility. 

I s asion aiul temporary local concentration of superior forces 
— each an important page in the book of guerrilla tactical doc- 
trine — wcic aided by this flexibility. When threatened by en- 
circlement, bands coulil split into small groups to lie up until the 
danger passcil or sli|) through army lines to reassemble far from 
the closing noose. Offensively, a temporary local concentration 
of superior forces coidd be built up in the rear of army lines or 
in the miilst of government-controllcti territory by the infiltra- 
tion of such small groups. 

Concealment, too, was aided by the factor of composition. Of 
nondescript appearance and without heavy equipment, the guer- 
rillas coidd sometimes melt into the civil population. Their forma- 
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tioiis v\ere so inconspicuous hy contrast witli the large, com- 
paratively \vcll-e(]uippeii columns of the army that the former 
invarialtly had the advantage of better combat intelligence. 

The virtual absence r>f service troops, which gave the guerrillas 
so much tactical mobility and flexibility of employment, was also 
the source of their greatest wealtne.ss. Bandit logistics, except in 
the border areas, coidd not support sustaiited combat o|>erations 
anil failed entirely under the demands of a protiacted engagement. 

Kinally, as regards firepower, the gucnillas had a high volume 
at short ranges, but little at medium and none at long ranges. The 
guerrillas were at their best in an ambush which they couki break 
off, if need be, to ilisappear into rough terrain. They were ex- 
cellent in a raid on an undefended locality or a night raid against 
a defcniled locality, provided they had Ituilt up previously, as was 
their custom, i local superiority of force. I hey uere at their 
worst in a da . light attack against a fortilied position or in an 
clfort to defend bt' holding ground, riicy were inca|)able of 
w inning military decisions against orthoilox formaiion.s, bur (hey 
were well fitted to conduct war against the civil pojnilace. 

The Demociatic Army was employed initially in accordance 
with its capabilities; that i.s, in ambushing small forces, in raids 
against poorly defended localities, and in sabotage of public 
utilities, As regards the army, the guerrillas practiced harassment 
and evasion. In I94H, however, the Democraiic Army began to 
hold ground. I hc old tactics w'ere not given up. Indeed, w'hcn 
army pressure on guerrilla positions hail to be eased, raids in 
other areas became more fretjuent and more determined. It w'as 
simply that a new strategy was superimposed upon the old. 

Its decision to hold ground placed the Democratic Army at a 
di.sadvantagc and contributed to its defeat. Organi/ational changes 
were made to decrease the disadvantages of the new tactics, but 
the guerrillas coidd not alter materially the composition-of-forces 
factor. By the decision to bold ground, they opjiosed light in- 
fantry in large, relatively static concentrations to attack by bal- 
anced forces, rims they exposed weakness to stiength and their 
initial success in the Vitsi area was due oidy to the army's in- 
ability to exploit its own strength. Moreover, though the guer- 
rillas turned the government’s 1948 offensive into a stalemate in 
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front of Vitsi, tlicy siifTcred severe cnsiialtics in men niui morale 
from which they never fully recovered. 

CJolonel C. M. VVooilhouse, wariime commaiuler of the Allied 
Alission to the CIreek guerrillas, in commeiuing on the contrast 
in structure hetxrecn l'I<AS (Communist-rlominatcd partisans) 
aiul l''DI',S (Rightist partisans), ohserved that whereas the latter 
deployed forces in small hands commanded hy comparatively 
iiulcpcndent junior f>flicers, the “amateur strategists” of KI-AS 
tlevelopcd a large, centralized army of divisions anti corps, in 
w hich the chain of cotnmatui w as also a military hierarchy. In 
his view, this type of organization was excellent for imposing 
military law on the areas dominated l>y l''.I.AS, hut poor for 
guerrilla operations. 

When guerrilla operations weie resumed in I'Hrt, circumstances 
w ere tlifferent. T he guerrillas w ere tinahlc to assume responsi- 
hility for the governance of the civil popidation. A territorial 
organization was creatcti hut it was separate from the organiza- 
tion for comhat. I'he zone of ttperations was divided into sectors. 
“Sector hcadtpiartcrs” exercisctl coorilination within their areas 
hut did not cotttrol operations. 1 heir tasks were the estahlishmetit 
of cotntttittiications, ititclligence, logistics, and the hatullitig of 
political tttatters. Withiti the sectors were the hill tttasses ttsed hy 
the cottthat units as operating bases. I'he comhat uttits were hatuls 
of ililfercnt sizes w'hich tttovcrl ahout freely withiti a sector or, 
hclwccti sectors. In other words, this was, hy Woodhoitse’s stand- 
ards, a good orgatiiz.atiott for gitcrrilla operations. 

Duritig 1947, the loo.scly organizetl hands of sixty to seventy 
ttteti grew' into hi-cotttpatiies aitd hnitaliotis as gtterrilla stretigth 
ittcrcased. The guerrillas explained their faihtre to take the of- 
fcttsiie during wititer I947-4K on the grouiuls of orgatiizatiotial 
weaknesses. Iti preparatioti for the army’s spritig ofTetisivc, the 
gttclrillas decided to consolidate the areas they heki, atul to effect 
“improvetticttts" itt their tttilitary organi/aiion to peritiit war on 
the plaitts. Iti short, they were departing front ati orgatiizatiotial 
structure suitahic for their purposes. 

Reasons contrihuting to this ilecision can only he surmised. 
Perha|is there were militaristic tendencies among the “amateur 
strategists.” Perhaps guerrilla strength had grow'ii to the point 
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that the leaders anticipated challenging the army in full-scale w ar 
fare. Perhaps the difficulties experienced in directing aiul cn 
ordinating mimcrous 
probably, however, tlic decision t(» re<iigani/e resulted primariK 
from the decision to defend an area alontr the northern horrleis. 
The employment of the bands iti a tasl< of this natmc would 
require more effective means of control. 

Tlic decision to defend represented a depaitme from the prin 
ciples of guerrilla warfare. To attempt to hold teiiitot\ in 
definitely is to rely upon force of arms, and the guerrilla who 
relies upon force of arms alone is lioomed to ilefcat. 

What induced the guerrilla leaders to make this decision? It 
may have been to give substance to the fiction of the tloxein 
ment of Free (irecce, or to acquire a ten itorial base comparahli 
to Yenan in China, or the “People’s Republic” in Korea; or ii 
may liave reflected guerrilla recognition that they could not con 
tinue operations without supplies from across the border, l o 
secure their supply lines, they had to ilefend a base area through 
which supplies could pa.ss on the wav to the hands. 

In early I9-IH, the battalions of 19-47 grew into hiigadcs, ;iud 
in May, a guerrilla division was formed. My the eitil of 19-IH, tin 
guerrillas had divisions. Thc.se divisions cont tolled some ! 
brigades, 42 battalions, 25 bi-companies, and IK independent com 
patties. 

The gathering of light infantry into nominal “divisions” did noi 
make thetn divisions in the sense of a force of combined arnr. 
No supporting arms were added. I he awiilable forces were simpK 
gathered into larger forttiatio'ns. These w ere not capable of meet 
ing on equal terms the units of the armv, Inch conhl find, (i\. 
and fight them with greater success than it had the smaller hand-. 
The peculiar ativantages of the guerrilla had been sacri(ice<l. I hi . 
departure from proper guerrilla organi/ation and taitics assisii d 
the army during its 1949 campaign. 

The combat arms of the artny consisted of infantry, ariillerv , 
armored reconnaissance, tanks, aiul combat engineers. Originalb . 
supporting arms were not organic to the division. I'hev \ien 
under the control of various directorates of the general staff ami 
itnits were attached to, or placed iti support of, coi ps or division . 



independent bands were too great. Mme 
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:iccorcling to circiimstaiiccs. 'I'lie division, then, consisted of little 
more than infantry, headtjuai ters, and signal elements. Supporting 
arms, however, were estahlislied to provide certain attachments. 
A mountain division was normally reinforced by a cavalry squad- 
ron, a machine-gun company, engineers, and a regiment of moun- 
tain artillery. Field divisions were similaily reinforced, except 
that armored cavalry and held artillery replacetl cavalry and 
mountain artillery. 

I he basic difference between field and mountain divisions, the 
strengths of which were about 10,500 and 8,500 respectively, lay 
in the means proviilcd for their transportation. Fhe ficltl division, 
of which there were tliree, was organized for war on the plains. 
I luis, it was etjuipped with motor transport. The mountain di- 
vision was providcti animal transport. There were four such 
divisions. The relative availabilities of animal and motor resources 
and iliffering opei ational re(|uirements resulted in many .variations 
from these standards as the war wore on. Finally, by the spring 
of 1049, the then-existing eight divisions were placeil under the 
same establislunent. I'he new division, the strength of which was 
about 9,100, included as organic elements an engineer unit, a scout 
company, and a battery of 75-tnm. pack-howitzers. 

Fhe standanl division, a coiuproinisc between the specialized 
(ieki aticl mountain clivisions, cotild operate effectively over any 
terrain. J he new organization also recognized that the haltitual 
u'iilespre.ul employment of armv tmits made it necessary to in- 
clude as organic parts of the division a modicum of engineer and 
artilleiy support. 

In all, six types of infantry were etnployed by the governmetit. 
Iti additioti to the mountain atui field itifantrics rcfci red to above, 
there were commando infantry. National nefense (anps — siihse- 
(jnently light infantry — gendarinery, and armed civilian com- 
ponents. 

At the onset of guerrilla activity, the army was not yet fidly 
organized. It was deficient in training and, to some extent, in 
equipment, and the ctrganization of its combat units, even those 
of the mountain type, was not entirely suitable for combat against 
the comparatively small guerrilla Itands of that period. There was, 
however, a psychological need for a measure of early success in 
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iiiresting the ilepretlntions of tlic guerrillas. In this situation, the 
ISritish Military Mission, its thinkiitg conclitioncil perhaps by the 
experiences of the United Kingtlom in the early days of World 
War II, sponsored the organization of commaiulos to speetl 
training and to piovide small units specially traitteil to combat 
guerrillas. 

Forty commando comj>anies were formetl initially. Suhse- 
<]uently these were organized into four groups of live companies 
each. The strength of the group was about 625. In the summer 
of 1949, the four comtnando groups were placed under two 
brigade hcaili|uariers, aiul a lifth group was organized. 

As hail happcneil in the U.K. and in the U.S., the best lighters 
were concentrated in the commando units. I'hey received better 
pay, eijuipmcnt, training, living conditions, and more juiblicity. 
I'.verything was done to set them up as a sjtecial category of per- 
sonnel. I'his they became, bur the reason for it lay not in this 
favoritistn. The real sources of their cr/tr/V de corjis were their 
intense military activity and a succession of military victories. 

Owing to their olTcnsive spirit and the widespread conlideitce 
they inspired, the commandos began to gain a monopirly of th» 
right to light the guerrillas. Other units, recognizing their supe- 
riority, were content to let them do so. Commanders, appreciat- 
ing their quality and the readiness with which they undeitook 
operations, began to use them in picfcrencc to olhei' troops in 
operations of all kinds. It became necessary for the Commander iti 
Chief, who regarded these troops as a kind of stiatcgic reserve, to 
state their projicr role. Commandos were to be used along the 
following lines: 

1. In rtighf raids to open gaps in defensive works for later 
exploitation by infantry. 

2 . In deep raids into enemy-controlled territoty. 

3. Iti penetrations to attack the rear of enemy troops pinned 
down by fire, especially near the end of the light. 

4. As strategic reserves to be transportcil to the point of em- 
ployment by rapid means such as aircraft. 

F.xcept for an initial reluctance to accept the idea of special 
units, the commando concept was not ipiestioned in Creece. 
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They were regarded as liglitly armed, higldy mobile, and very 
effective. 

Actually the commandos were not lightly armed; they carried 
more firepower thait a corresponding number of infantrymen 
from a standard unit. Their mobility is questionable since they 
had no mcaits of transportation save walking. l'..\cept for arms, 
however, they ^vere lightly etpiiirpcd. Consctjucnrly, they could 
he moved readily in transportation from external sources, d'hey 
could operate effccti\'clv at night owing to their high state of 
training. They couki gain surprise owing to their light equip- 
ment, their ability to make long marches, ami thcii' superior field- 
craft, and they coidil make ileep penetrations of the combat- 
patrol type owing to their ability to march and to operate for 
short periods with minimum etjuipment. 'I'hcy were not suitable 
for sustained operations, and they were dependent to a far greater 
degree than standard units upon external administrative services. 

It is doubtful if the functions a.ssigned commaiulos were of 
such a nature as to warrant the maintenance of special units, with 
the concentration of effort and dislocation of morale that such a 
course of action entails. To a degree, the effectivene.ss of the 
commandos was achievcti at the expense of the standard infantry 
units. With proper training, the latter could ha\e performcil the 
missions a.ssignetl the commandos. 'Fhey could, in adtiirion, have 
held ground on the defensive or have taken their place in an 
attack against a fortified position. They could sustain themselves, 
moreover, without excessive reliance upon the service and sup- 
ply agencies of the army. 

Armored cavalry anti tanks did not play a significant role. 
Unable to penetrate the mountain areas where most of the fight- 
ing took place, armor normally reinforced the garrisons of towns. 
It tended to raise the morale of the soldiers and particularly the 
townspeople, who were impressed by such tangil)le evidence of 
strength. Occasionally, armor was used to sujtport a counter- 
offensive to drive guerrillas out of a ca|)tured town. Armor may 
lene disturbeil the guerrillas. 1 heir e.\teiisi\e use of A T (anti- 
tank) mines, and their efforts to build iqr an antitank capability 
by the acquisition of AT guns and by tbe designation of infantry 
“tank fighters,” suggest as much. It is (loid)tful, however, if the 
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largely |)sycli()l(>gical ailvantagc that accnictl to the army by its 
possession of armor jii iifictl the cfTort that w ent into the main- 
icnance of this arm. 

Owing to the composition of forces, the National Army cn- 
joyctl two great atlvamages over the Democratic Army, hirst, it 
was ca|)ahle of fiekling balanced forces of combat arms, w hereas 
the guerrillas were inlanrry only. Secontl, it was adcapiately sup- 
ported by snjrply and service elements. This gave it strategic 
mobility and tactical staying |)owcr. I he gneiiilla, on the other 
hand, hatl few’ service formations otitside the base areas. I hiis, hiS 
units in south and central Crcece had little strategic mobility ami 
litnited staying power. 

At the outset of the war, the gtierrillas employed their forces 
in accordance with their capabilities. In I94H, however, they 
hegati to tiefetid certain areas along the northern horticr and to 
employ larger formations in south atui central ( lieece. In so doitig, 
they placed thetnsclvis at a disadvatitage with rcsjtect to the 
su|)crior artiis and logistic capabilities of the govcrtunetit forces, 
h'ollow ittg the 1948 cam|)aign, the guerrillas attem|)teii to cotisti- 
rtitc artillery atid otiu i' supporting arms, htn theii elTorts tnet 
with little sticccss. I lu ir final military defeat \t as due in jiart to 
their effort to opposi a halancetl force of aitns with itifantry 
alotic. I'hc gtierrillas it no time had the capability of directl)’ 
opposing the artny. W by they alloweil themselves to he [ilaceti 
iti this positioti is diffit ttit to utiderstand. 

The table of etjuiptnetit for a guerrilla brigade, the stretigth of 
which was about 1,500, provided the follow ing arti' itncnt: 



Pistols 


55 


Rifles 




Small machine guns 


39.? 


laghr machine gutis 


Kl 


I lea'. y machine guns 


6 


Light morrars 


17 


iMeiliiim mortats 


6 



So far as is know it, no gttcrrilla brigade ever attained a strength 
of 1,500, and it is improbable that any brigatle w as ever etptipped 
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in tlie prescribed manner. Guerrilla mcihods are not character- 
ized by such precision. Nevertbeless, the lable is of value as an 
indication of guerrilla thinking with respect to armament. Proba- 
bly no more accurate estimate of the numbers and types of 
weapons in the hands of guerrillas could be matlc than one arrived 
at by distributing arms to the total number of guerrillas in accord- 
ance with the ratios established by this table. It would be neces- 
sary to add the limited number of heavier crew-served weapons 
not included in the brigade table of equipment. These included 
light field and mountain artillery, light antiaircraft and antitank 
guns, and a few heavy mortars. The total number of weapons 
would also include those stored locally and the resources of the 
governments to the north. I'herc is little cviiicnce that the guer- 
rillas ever experienced shortages in weapons, except in i.solated 
instances where they were due to difficulties in distribution rather 
than to an over-all shortage. 

I he guerrilla w eakness in weapons was the result not of short 
supply but of lack of standardization. There w'as infinite variety 
in their weapotts. This diversity was the product of their manifold 
sources. It gave the guerrillas matiy headaches and prevented them 
from getting maximum performance from their armament. Weap- 
ons training could not be standardized. VV' capons maintenance was 
rendered difficult by a shortage of spare parts and by the fact that 
parts were not interchangeable atnong the various makes. Perhaps 
worst of all was the fact that amnumiiion supply was infinitely 
complicated. Weapons were often oui <>l ;n iion because ammuni- 
tion of the proper t\’pe was nor a\ aifiMc- at the right time and 
place, while local supplies of aiuimmi' e n were sometimes par- 

tiallv useless. These problems were iiud by tltc widespread 

tleployincnt of guerrilla units aiul po mmunications. A sig- 

nificant increase tow ard the end of ilu i m German weapons — 
rides, in particular — may have been do- !• ss to the exhaustion of 
Balkan stores than to an effort on ili iMti of the guerrillas to 
standardize arms. 

Apart from their variety, guerrilla w I'ons were those used by 
ittfantry the worhl over. The comliii- (<f the w'ar, however, 
brought the mine into great piomineiK ' . I he guerrilla, having no 
motor transport, could place antitank umu s at w’ill, knowing that 
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tlicy would not interfere with liis own movements. Tlie limited 
ro:ul net and poor trafficability of the tcrraiti off the rf);uls 
ensured a profitable return. Antitank and antipersonnel mines 
were employed extensively, both offensively and defensively, and 
for sabotage. Their weight was a disadvantage, but tens of thou- 
sands were transported into Greece and the hundreds of legless 
men one sees there today give convincing evidence of their effec- 
tiveness. The mine was the mo.st effective single weapon in the 
guerrilla arsenal. 

In respect to armament, the objective of creating a modern 
army in Greece had not been attained when operations against 
the guerrillas began. Although there was a standard table of cijuip- 
ment, the weapons on hand varied from unit to unit according to 
the availability of e<]uipment. 

The principal infantry weapons were the .303 rifle, the Sten 
gun, and the Bren gun. The last tiamed v as distributed one pei' 
-st]uad or about 36 per battalion. The onlv cre\\-served weapons 
in the battalion were mortars. A 2-inch mortar was placed in each 
rifle platoon. The only battalion w'eapon w as the 3-inch mortar. 
In summary, the armament of the battalion included: 



3-inch mortars 
2 -inch mortars 
Bren guns 
.303 rifles 
Sten guns 



3-4 

12 

approx. 36 
approx. 600 
approx. 75 



I'he brigade consisted of three'battalions. No supporting arms 
were introduced at this level. The division, in turn, consistcil of 
three brigades. No supporting arms were organic with the divi- 
sion. However, a medium-machine-gun company of 16 Vickers 
w'as normally attached, and there were available for the support of 
each division about two batteries of artillery and a reconnaissance 
squadron. 

The artillery W'as organized into eight regiments. 1 he moutitain 
regiment consisted of two batteries of 3.7 mountain howitzers. 
Sometimes attached w'as a battery of 4.2 mortars. Fhe field regi- 
ment consisted of two batteries of 25-pounders. In addition, there 
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were two liiitteries of medium iirtillcry consisting of four 5,5’s 
e;icli. 

I he iirmorcti rcconnaissnnce squndrons, equipped with the U.S. 
scout enr nnd the Uritish-m;idc I luiiiher nnnored car, were organ- 
ized into reconnaissance regiments, of wliiclt tliere were three. 
I'o complete the list of armament, it is only necessary to add 
three small tanlt units, C(|uipped witlt British Centaur tanks of 
limited serviceability, ami later the U.S. Sherman. 

A casual inspection of this armament cstahlishmcnt reveals that 
it is light, even hy mountain standards. Particularly striking are 
its deficiencies in machine gutts and artillerv. But limited numhers 
and llrejxnvcr of the weapons were not the only shortcomings. 
Much of the c(|ui|tmcnt had heen tvar surplus in the first place 
anil ordnance maintenance was deficient. 

I'he first change in armament was the sidrstitution of the 60- 
mm. for the 2-inch mortar. This was followed hy the gradual 
substitution of the HI -mm. for the 3-inch mortar. The absence 
of sufficient artillery suitable for mountain operations having been 
noted, the 7.5-mm. pack-howitzer was procured and delivery was 
made in the spring of 1948. A battery of four guns was provided 
each division, a developtncnt that went a long way toward 
increasittg its self-sufficiency and its effectiveness in mountain 
warfare. 

By f'chruary, 1948, the contracting ipiantities of British weap- 
ons dictated their concentration in certain units. A decision was 
reached to replace the .303’.s, the Bren guns, and the Vickers 
machine guns in three divisions and nine light-infantry battalions 
with the 1903 lifle, the Browning automatic rifle, and the 
MI9I9A4 machine gun, respectively. I he changeover was ef- 
(ecied in two of the tluec ili visions prior to the final battle. 

I'he advent of the U.S. light machine gun served to bring 
about a reorganization of the machine-gun establishment, not only 
in the three divisions to be U.S. -equipped but the five Britisli- 
ei]uipped divisions as well. I hc division machine-gun company 
was replaced by a four-gun jtlatoon in each infantry battalion, 
riiis increased the machine guns in the division from an entirely 
inadequate 16 to 36, and placeil them organically at the level of 
their normal employment. 
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To nicer the need for n tiirccc-firc weapon soil aide for artack- 
iiig covcretl emplaccinenfs, two new weapons w ere introduced in 
July, 1949 — the 2.36 rocl,et launcher niul the 75 nun. recoilless 
rifle. Rocket-launcher teams were organizcil on the basis of nine 
per division, and a inule-i i ansported rccoille.ss-rifle company was 
formed. I he latter was to be assigned to the highest commander 
in the liaitic arc;i, who could reassign its elements in accordatice 
w ith the tactical plan and the nature of the enemy foi tificatiotis. 

I he early colla|isc of the guerrillas did trot pei uiit lull evaluation 
of the usefulness of thc.se weapons. 

When the decision was reached to rc-etpiip ihiee divisions with 
U.S. arms, it was also decirled to re-equip the coitiitiatulos. Prior 
to that date, they hail bet n eipiipped with the .303 rifle, a high 
ratio of llreti gtms, and submachine guns, but no machine guns. 
In this case, the Ml rifle rather than the Springlield replaced the 
.303. r.ach group received 513 Browming aittotnatic rifles to replace 
a like numlier of Bren guns, and Bren guns oti hand in excess of 
this lutmher were retained, hive 2.36 rocket launchers were 
issuetl for a grouj) mai:hine-gun platoon. The cont ersirm of the 
coitimando units was accomplished quick-ly, atid all live grotips 
were re-equip|)cd prior to the final campaign. 

A comparison between the total numbers <)f guerrilla and gov 
ermnent weapons has no more significance than a comparison 
betw'cen the total per.sonnel strengths of the rcs|)ccti\’e forces. In 
the early stages of the war, the guerrilla, man lor man, w'as as 
w'ell-armcd as the soldier of the National Army. An army unit 
had no ailvantage in firepower over a guerrilla unit of eijual size, 
except svhen the former had the benefit of artillery and air 
sujiport. 

That the guerrillas recognized their weakness vis-a-vis the 
artillery of the army is ai tested by their efforis, between their 
defeat in the (li aminos in I94K and the final campaign, to build 
up an artillery arm in the base areas, paiticulaily \'itsi, which, 
they occupied the longest. .Artillery pieces of various ty|)es were 
obtained, but the guerrillas w'erc unable to constitute an effective 
artillery arm. Tlieir failure may be attributed to a lack of artillery 
know'-how; to tbe action of tbe air force in seeking out and 
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(Icstroying gun positions; anil to inability to obtain aileijuate 
supplies of artillery ninninnition. 



riie term “combat cfTiciencv” as nseil here embraces such 
factors as training, commaiul ami staff functioning, discipline, 
and morale. 

Any judgment on the training of tbe Democratic Army de- 
pends upon tbe frame of reference. By orthodox standards, it 
Mas deficient in almost every re.spect. Obviously, Iiowcvcr, such 
standards are not appropriate. (Guerrilla warfare has been little 
rationali7:ed by the armies of iluly established governments. For 
example, until recentl\' the U.S. Army Field Service Ref>7ihuioiis 
devoted only eight paragraphs to tbe subject. Historically, guer- 
rilla warfare has been a practical art largely rebuilt from the 
ground up wherever the need for it aro.se. In recent years, it has 
l)cen embraced by international Communism as a tactic of revolu- 
tion, atui the employment of partisan warfare by the forces of 
international Communistn will in time fo.stcr more effective anti- 
guerrilla doctrine. 

Iti (iieece, the Democratic Army ilid not have to start from 
the beginning in the development of its tactics. It was able to 
ilraM’ upon a vast re.servoir of practical experience. Many of its 
leaders had served M-ith I'.LAS during the occupation, but a higher 
standard of partisan M'arfare had been developed under Tito in 
Yugoslavia. The new Yugoslav Army hail many expert par- 
tisan -warriors. The guerrillas of Greece bettefited from their 
experience. 

I''viilcnce was presented to the United Nations Commission 
Concerning Frontier Incidents that men picked from the refugees 
who fled acro.ss the border following the abortive revolution in 
Greece were traineil in guerrilla warfare in Yugoslavia and Alba- 
nia. In Yugoslavia, Slavic-speaking Greeks M ere attached directly 
to the army for training. ’Fhc Otmmission examined copies of 
military manuals in the Greek language used for theoretical and 
practical training in guerrilla warfare in both Yugoslavia and 
Albania. Finally, it was reported that prior to the formation of 
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the Government of Free Greece, General Nadj, a Yugoslav expert 
in guerrilla warfare, directed guerrilla ()|ieiatioiis from Skoplje. 

Guerrilla leadens, then, were not without theoretical training 
in guerrilla warfare, hut there were few theoiisis among them. 
They were practical soldiers selected for their ahility to get things 
done. Failure was accepted as evidence of incom[)ctcncc and the 
leader who failed was replaced. The tempo of operations was 
such that an incompetent leader was soon e\|K)sed. 

If the leaders were c]ualificd by training and experience in guei- 
rilla warfare, they were less so for orthodox sc at fat e. I'he evolu- 
tion toward a strategy that depended upoti the fomiation of laiger 
units and upon the adoption of conventional militar\' tactics 
tended to deprive tlie Democratic Army of leadnship ade<pi;ile 
to its retjuirements. 

The training of the fighters varied widelv. .Some weie as well 
tpialified as regards training as the leaders; that is, experietice in 
F.LAvS, training in tlic satellites, and experience in the licld. Others 
fell far short of this, particularly toward the end of the war. 
Training in the satellites was continued for new lecruits, but the 
journey there was lotig and oftentimes impracticable. Thus train- 
ing was given locally itt loosely organized tiaining centers, ami 
some recruits received their only training in the bands them- 
selves. This training was minimal, ranging downward frtun two 
months to almost nothing. For example, rccrniis taken at Kardhilsa 
were given only fiftcett days’ training prior to their partici|i:ttion 
itt the attack on Katpension. Since much of the time was dexolcd 
to political indoctrination, military training cotiltl have iticlttdctl 
little more than the elements of ficldciaft ami basic weapons 
instruction. Perhaps the best and most cxietisivc training catne 
from as.sociation wdth veterans on the job. The giterrilla w ho 
survived became battlc-wi.se. 

If the impression has been created that the policy atul strategx’ 
of the Communists w as firtn and .steadfast at all times, it has been 
titiintentional. While a detailed analysis of gueiiilla lcailershi|) 
and guerrilla morale is scarcely practicable, some indication of 
the cotifusion that beset the guerrillas’ effoits can be gixxn. 

The great ma.ss of the guerrillas were carried along by the 
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Icmicis ;iiid by a deluge of propaganda concealing adverse devel- 
opments or rationalizing rlicni in tlie light of tbc Party line. 

I'here were two orders of morale among the guerrillas. The 
first was the morale of the hard-core Communists. Initially, a 
high proportion of the guerrillas were of this cast, hut with the 
increase of fttrceil recruiting, a morale prohicm aro.se. d'he morale 
of ilie forcetl recruit, while not necessarily low, was of a tIilTcrent 
order. It depended upon the amount of his political indoctrina- 
tion. W'hen possible, the new recruit was sent across the borders 
for indoctrination. When this could not he done, his indoctrina- 
tion was cari ied out in Cj recce. I'liis training being incomplete, 
continuous propagaiula liad to he carric»l on within the haiuls in 
oilier to keep iij) morale. More time was spent in this type of 
activity than in military training. A good percentage of forced 
recruits responded favorably to indoctrination, hut few became 
zealots. 

neginning early in 1949, the opportunities for the indoctrina- 
tion of recruits ticcreased sharply hccau.se of the increasing 
aggressiveness of the ai'iny, which kept guerrilla units on the 
move. I hc new, limitcil training was scarcely atlcquate to convert 
a forced recruit into a hardened guerrilla who could endure the 
rigors of guerrilla life without complaint. As 1949 wore on, the 
Icadeis hail more and more difficulty in maintaining morale. By 
July, |)rohahly the majoiity of the I8,,S00 guerrillas would have 
suirendeicd if given a chance; and by the time of the Vitsi and 
(irammos battles, guerrilla morale was at the lowest ebb since the 
start of the war. 

riiose who are inclined to regard the Creek Army with intoler- 
ance for its early showing in the antiguerrilla war would do well 
to turn hack the pages to the year 1940. The results attained in 
six months of combat with the Italian Army afford a striking 
manifestation of comhat cfliciency. Factors that went into it were: 

A well-trained regular army as a nucleus for expansion. 

rrained reserves. 

(’ompetent commanders and staff officers. 

High national morale, universal and unstinting public support, 
and outstatiding combat esprit. 
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I'licsc factors were dissipated in the period between tlie (■rcco- 
Italiaii war and the war with the guerrillas. 

I'l'oni April, 1941, lo tlie sninincr of 1945, the (4ieek Army (for 
all practical juirposts) was notiexistcnt, and during this time much 
of its loiow-liow' was lost. 

An army dissolved for four years is not rchuilt in a day, and 
clforts startei! in 1915 did not progress rapidly. IVaining |)ro- 
cceded slowdy, and the guerrilla activity of the fall of I94t) foiiiul 
an army unprepared for active operations. 

In April, 1947, the army started its first large-scale olfensive, 
aiul from that time onwaril, its units were so engaged that train- 
ing was thought to he impracticable. Alorcover, on the part of 
officers w ho hatl long Iteen deprived of command responsibility 
or who had it thrust upon ilicm w'ithout ade<piatc j)rc|iaration, 
theie was a lack of appreciation of the importance of training, 
pariicularlv in the unit.s. I'here was a tendency to feel that train- 
ing within a unit w hich had already seen active comitat entailed 
a loss of face for the unit and its personnel. 

It may be said, then, that the level of training in the army never 
exceeded individual training; and that as the older reserves were 
replaced, the level of individual training was becoming le.ss satis- 
factory. In view' of this, interest developed in the i evioiisly 
neglected field of unit training. 

I his survey gives an indication of the state of training, which 
was rellected in the army’s combat efficiency. It would be incor- 
rect to leave the impression that the lin\ited ventures in uitit and 
field training during the last year of the w'ar matle a significant 
contribution to victory. Infatitry still pcrformetl less efficiently 
than could be desirctl at the attack in Vitsi in August, 1949. How - 
ever, the efforts were of value. 

As the army enjoyed a siipcrioritv of 10 to I in men and 
materiel, its prolonged inability t<i climiitatc the guerrillas raises 
a (piestion as to the (piality of its ilirection. Was the inelfeclive- 
ncss of the army the result of failure of commanders lo employ 
cllectively the ftnees placevl at their vlisposal? Dili the absence of 
ellective leadership prolong ihe war? To si»me extent, ihese tjues- 
tions mtist be answered in the allirmativc, A lack of competent 
and aggressive cointnanders plagued the army in 1947 and 1948. 
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A compaiatively low staiuliird of professional iiaining was not 
I lie only cause of command failures. Important too were a certain 
lack' of discipline aiul tlic absence of a strong “will to fight.” 

In some countries, effective constitutional harriers have been 
established between military power and domestic politics. Others 
have been less succcssfid in tliis respect. Greece has been among 
tlie latter. Personal relationships between individual military 
oflicers and political leaders were not uncommon, and many mili- 
tary officers had channels by-passing the army command and the 
War Ministry through which they could reach the government. 
Aloicovcr, the army command, which owed its tenure to the 
government, couhl not disregard the wishes of the political figures 
who made it up. rims, the military command’s control over the 
armv tended to be circumscribed by political considerations. 

I'hcse nonmilitary influences affected army efficiency during 
the early stages of the anti-bandit war. Incompetent officers could 
not be discharged witliout governmental action, and this was 
tlifiicult to obtain. .Attem|its to remove officers were projected 
into the realm of politics, where they were not susceptible of a 
souiul solution, riie inability of the army to remove incompetent 
and insubordinate officers tended to destroy respect for authority. 
Sidiordinatc commanders occasionally tlisrcgariled orders, confi- 
dent that no gi'cat misfortune woidtl accrue to them through their 
failure fii obey. To the habit of half-measures in the execution of 
fielil Olliers, which prevailed in 1947 and 1948, may be attributed 
some of the army’s lack of success. 

Another factor that contributed to the ineffectiveness of the 
army, along with the state of its training and deficiencies in the 
piofessional (]ualifications of its officer corps, in the earlier effort, 
was the lack of a strong “will to light.” This lack of offensive 
s|)irit, which was compounded of many elements, fed upon itself. 
Prolonged lack of success developed a .sense of frustration and 
futility. The army came to believe that it was engaged in a 
Sisyphean task. The same operations were repeated again and 
again, and there was no end in sight. What was the good of sac- 
rificing men and effort in a bold attack to seize an objective, 
w hen it was certain that tlic same objective would have to be 
taken again next month or next year? This feeling of hopelessness 
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reachcci its iintlir when tlioiiglits of victory, engciulcrcd by the 
early success of the 1948 campaign, were tiaslied to the ground 
by the guerrilla tlcftnse of the Vitsi area. Another year of war 
hatl passed anil the eiul was no nearer. The situation a|t|)cared no 
better than at the start of the campaign. 

This malignancy received noiirishmcnt from other sources. 
Among them was the lacli of iliscipline. I he habit of questioning 
orders, which was mentioned earlier, alTectetl the army’s confi- 
dence in its command and leadership. A spirit of indecision was 
fostered, which militated against ilecisive action, d o talie decisive “ 
action involves the acceptance of risks. A miscalculation may 
result in lailurc and censure. .Since the bandits seldom attacked 
a large military formation, a commander who tempoi i/.ed reduced 
his chances of making ati error. I he inaction of a commander 
might have disastrous clFects upon a campaign, but if there were 
no errors of comnii.ssion on his part, it was diflicult to proceed 
against him. Consc(|uentlv, the commanders sometimes showed a 
rcndcncy to wait for the guerrillas to call the cues. I''ailurc to 
take the initiative |n'oduccd fear of the enemy’s capabilities and 
weakcnetl confidence on the part of the army as to its own capa- 
bilities, I his Lick Ilf cotuplete self-confidence led the army to 
waver in its belief of ultimate victory. 

’['his weakening of confidence in ultimate victory was not 
confined to the nairow field of military '■ ■ taiions. It extended 
into the wider field where the objective w a,-, the establishment of 
security and economic w'cll-being for the people of Circecc. I'he 
Communists had succcedcel in creating a situation tinder which 
the government's effectiveness was hamjtcred. If the government 
was incapable of consolidating such gains as the army might 
m:d<e, why go on with it? Why make fruitless saciifices? Why 
not “peace at any |)iicc’’ now, instead of later? 

1 he soldier who had less than confidence in the idtimate out- 
come had perso; ! grievances that rctluced his offensive spirit, 
rite original call ups were reservists of the older classes w ho 
fought in the w;ti with Italy. As tlicre was fm a long time no 
replacement progi un, these men had no prospect of relief — only 
a vista of a succession of military operations until they sto()[)cd a 
bullet or stepped on a niitie. Quite apart from the soldier’s feeling 
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tlwt l\c \\ ;is l)cing calletl upon to risk life aiul limb while younger 
men watcliccl from tlic side lines was his concern for his family. 
Miint' of these older men were married anil their pay was so low 
that their families lived on the verge of starvation. 

I'inally, there were some active Comiminists in the army and a 
widespread tolerance of varying degrees of Communist ideologies. 
I'conomic conditions in Greece protluced many ilissatisfied citi- 
zens. t'omimmist teachings, once driven underground by Metaxas, 
gaineil considerable currency during the occupation and resist- 
ance. Many soldiers and even officers were mildly tolerant of 
Communist ideologies and possibly even sympathetic toward the 
guerrilla cause. To evaluate this factor one must recall that the 
issue between Soviet expansionist (x)mmnnism atul democracy 
had not been clearly ilcfincd. By gaining control of the resistance 
movement during World War II, the Communists had identified 
themselves with the defense of Greece. I hus they had gixined as 
adherents many patriotic Greeks. It would take time for them to 
recognize the chatiged situation — that the guerrillas no longer 
fought for Cfreece and freedom, but for the Kremlin and slavery. 

I he weakened olfensivc spirit, |)roiluct of the.se many factors, 
manifested itself in commanders in a ilisinclination to come to 
real grips with the enemy. In the soltlier, it resulteii in the degen- 
eration of the battle into a protracted long-range fire fight from 
which the guerrilla was able to di.scngage at will. There was no 
leal effort to close with him to .secure his destruction. The net 
result was indecisive action. 

T.fTorts made by the British and American missions prior to 
1949 to persuade the government to give the army a free rein in 
the conduct of operations, and to encourage the army to take 
more aggressive action, were not too proiluctive. It was not until 
the dark weeks of the N’itsi stalemate of 1948, wdicn national 
morale dropped to an all-time low, that the government took a 
substantial step to improve the situation. In October, Prime Min- 
ister .Sophoulis wrote General Alexander Papagos proposing th.at 
he accept su|)reme command of the Greek land forces. 

(General Papagos, although holding an honorary appointment 
in the (iourt, was in military retirement at the time. Prior to 
W'orld War II, he had been Chief of the Army General Staff. 
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Upon C'lrccce's involvenicnt in that war, lie hecame (aimmaiulcr 
ill (]liicf of the Army. In this capacity, he had direetctl the army 
in the war against Italy. I lie Ceniian occiiji.uioii of (Irecce and 
liis impilsonmcnt in Germany deprived the General, until a later 
date, of a full measure of recogtiition for this service. Neverthc- 
le.ss, liis military reputation was estahlished and he was universally 
respected as a patriot. 

General Papagos did not immediately accept the government’s 
proposal, lie replied that he couh! do so only if ceriain coiulitions 
were accepted hy the governnient. I'liese provisions included, 
aiiKing other tilings, the estahlishmcnt of his jinisdici ion as (.’om- 
nianilcr in Cliief with power to liircct operations, to decide all 
matters pertaining to military organization, and to jiost and trans- 
fer tiffir 'fs. Me was t<i have the right to recall to active tluty any 
retiti .i/hcer, whereas no retired olliccrs were to he rccalleil 
wiiliour liis approval. I he government, after long deflate, ac- 
cepted these (imviso.s. 

riic instances where it is possililc to put a finger on leatlersliip 
and its value in a crisis are rarer than military histories w'otild 
have us helicve, the role of the commander is (d’len exaggerated. 
But Papagos had qualifications that were iieederl at this time. 
1 laving refused to accept the [lost as Commander in (,’hief until 
far-reaching coniinitmcnts as to his authority hail hecn made, he 
was in a position to exert a firm direction on the conduct of mili- 
tary operations. Such direction was neeelcd at this time to exploit 
fully the many favorable factors in the situation that had heen 
created hy U.S. a.ssistaiicc, the falling out of Tito and the Coniin- 
forni, and the increasing recognition of the true nature of the 
guerrilla war in Greece. 

No development could have been more fortuitous than the 
appointment ol Papagos. Improvements in the efieciivencss of the 
army were already under way and the beginnings of decisive 
action were noticeable. 1 lowcver, it W'as Papagos who consoli- 
dated tlie.se gains and brought the army to the fruition of its 
potentialities, lie restored discipline in the army by the ruthless 
removal of unsuitable olficers. He stressed aggressive action and 
ordered the GrecU Armed Forces into a scries of offensive ojicra- 
tions w'hich deprived the guerrilla of the initiative and alforded 
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him IK) respite, I Ic gave the guerrillas no o])portiinity to recrui. 
replatemeius for their increasing battle casualties, but harrieo 
iliem until they were ilrivcn from (Greece. 

Under Papagos, the army was galvanized info action. Its man- 
power was not increased, its training was not greatly improved, 
anti iheic was no sigtiificatu ittcrcasc iti its ci|iiipment. The artny 
w as simply matle to do what it was capable of doing, and no 
more than tliis was then needed to gain the victory. Seven months 
alter the ap|)ointment of Papagos as ('ommaiuler in (.diief, the 
w ar w as at ati end. 

I hrougli the appointment of Papagos, the advisory functions 
of the U.S. and fhitisli Alilitary Alissions came into their owti as 
a means of increasing the efficiettcy of the army. I'he missions 
|)H)vitletl a tnechanism by w'hich faults in the army down to 
liix ision level coukl be brought to the attetitioti of the Coni- 
mamler in Chief, along witli itnpartial advice and recoinntenda- 
lions for improvemettts. I hc value of the missions dcjtcnded not 
only u|)on their acceptance but upon the ability of the Cotii- 
matuler iti Chief to implcttictit their recommettdations. Papagos 
hail, prior to his appoitittnetit, sought to restrict the influence 
of the missions, flovvever, following his appointment, he gave 
ex ei y iiulication of appreciating the value of their services. Alore- 
ovei', unlike his predecessors, he was capable of implementing 
iheir recommendations. Mis success was line in no small part to 
the manner in which he accejited the ailvice anil recommenilations 
ot the U.S. and Hiitish missions, anil made full use of them. 

IV. 

1 hree geographical factors enter prominently into a considera- 
tion of the disposition of forces. These are the frontier, the 
mountains, and the sea. The influence of the sea and its impor- 
tance as a means of cotnmunication arc discussed later. The fron- 
tiei may he regarded as the source of the war as well as the 
gieatest ally of the Democratic Army in prolonging it. The 
mountaitts, too, were an asset of itiestiinable value to the guerrillas. 
W'ithoitt thetn, the w'ar in CJrecce could scarcely have beeti 
sustained. 
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From tlic stiiii lpoint of rlic Greeks, defense of tlic frontier is 
;i Herculean tasL. From ilic Adriatic to the Furkislt border, 
the frontier men ores more than 700 miles. If Greece’s eiglit 
wartime divisions were ilisposcd along the honler, the average 
divisional frontage would he nearly 100 miles. Ihit its length is 
only a part of the problem. Fhe trace of the frontier, running 
from one end ti the other through a maze of mountains, has no 
defensive strengih. To the north lie other mountains, permitting 
defense on succi sivc positions, hut the coastal plaiti to the south 
affortls no such possibilities. 'Fluis, the historic routes between the 
.‘\egean and the central Balkans, which cro.ss the frontier in the 
valleys of the Stiimon and the .'\xios and at the Monastir Gap, 
prejudice defense of the frontier from the south far more than 
from the north. I.ong and defensively weak, the border is also 
inaccessible. F.xcept near the routes just named, it is remote and 
communication with it is almost nonexistent. Orthodox military 
fortuarions cannot operate tltere, and moutUaiit units can move 
aiul lie sujtplied only witli difficulty. 

.^n additional disadvantage to the Greeks in defeiuling the 
frontier is that tlie eastwaid jtrojcction has no dejtth. Fhe seacoast 
lies only a few miles from the frontier, ami in this region, lateral 
coinnnmications on land ate limited to one road and one railroad, 
both vtilncrablc to attack. 

Greece is composed of mountains interspersed with stuall, ititer- 
montanc valleys. 'Fhe Pindus Mountains extend southeastwaril 
frtun the Albanian bonier 160 miles to the Gulf of (Jorinth. A 
southwartl extension rises in the Peloponnesus. Fhe range varies 
in width from 40 to 60 miles. Its maximum height is 7,500 feet, 
ami it constittites a nearly perfect barrier to east-west commu- 
nication between the Albanian border and the (Tdf of Corinth. 
Mersovan I’ass, however, transits the barrier in north-central 
Greece at an elevation of about 5,000 feet. C5round movement 
anyvvliere in the Pindus is limited by deep, narrow valleys having 
few flood plains. 

Anolher mountain mass, Alounts Vermion-( )lyni])us-0.ssa- 
Pclir)n, forms a semicircular arc along the westcin coa.st of the 
Aegean south of Salonika. It reaches inland at its southern extrem- 
ity to join with the Pindus range south of Thessaly Plain. A wide 
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pintcnu joins this innss with the Pincliis north of the same plain. 

Along the northern coast of the Aegean, the Rhotlopc Moun- 
tains c-xtciul from Uulgaria into eastern Maceilonia and 'Phracc. 
Although nor as higli as the Piiulns, this range, too, is steep and 
nigged. 

IJccansc of these mountains and others of lesser significance, 
movement in Greece is channelized along tlic few routes follow- 
ing the passes that connect the intcrmontanc valleys. Kl.scwhere, 
particularly in the Pindus, great areas can he reached only on foot 
or hy mule. Military formations cannot operate in these areas, 
and they have traditionally enjoyed considerahlc freedom from 
the police power of the various governments that have controlled 
the territory throughout its complicated history. Many of the.se 
areas have been used for generations hy liandits as operating 
hnscs and sanctuaries. 

'I'hc first activity of the hands was confined to areas along the 
northern borders. Here the haiuls enjoyed a tactical advantage 
stich ns is rarely given to any belligerent. They could not be 
decisively engaged. Whenever they were hard pressed, they sim- 
ply withdrew across the border. 

The Pindus range, hetween Metsovan and the Gulf of Corinth, 
and the range between Vermion and Pelion provided perhaps 
a dozen areas suitable for guerrilla operations. 'I'bcy were pro- 
tected by their inaccessibility. I'rom them it was possible within 
a few hours to raid villages on the plains anil harass the roads 
winding through the narrow valleys. Movement from one area to 
another was comparatively ea.sy, particularly at night. '1 besc 
areas were organized as bases of operations, but the bands were 
not committed to their defense. They followed guerrilla tactics 
here, moving from area to area to avoid being engaged. 

The establishment of concentrations in south and central 
Greece involved an additiotial commitment on the part of the 
guerrilla high command. A line of communications by which 
supplies could be forwariled to these concentrations was c.s.sential. 
As the government forces controlled the established routes, the 
Pindus range was used for this purpose. An area of the northern 
Pitidus had to be secured to protect the point at which supplies 
could he moved from Albania or Ytigttslavia itito Greece for for- 
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warding via the Pindus mute. To nicct this reiniiremeni, iln 
guerrillas committed themselves to tlie defense of ilic Imse aieie. 
of Grammes and Vitsi. Although alternates to the I’iiuhis lonir 
were sometimes used, tliis decision remained a l(eystune of theii 
strategy until the end of the war. 

When the base areas were threatencil. the gnenillas ledonliU d 
their harassing attacks elsewhere to di\err govcitimcnt forec, 
from that front. During tiic 1948 campaign, the greatest elfon 
was made in tltc Peloponnesus, where tlicre had been little pie 
vious activity. Because few government troops were in that area, 
the guerrillas were very successful. When tlie army delayed send 
ing reinforcetnent.s, several deputies from the Pcloponnestts with 
drew from the government. The policy of nonreinfotcem.cnt \\ as 
followed, however, until the stalemate in \'itsi hecamc wintei 
bound, wheti an ovcrwheltning force was sent to the Pelopon 
nesus. The guerrillas had grown by that time to a strength o( 
3,500, but their disposition was unfavorable. The naval patrol in 
the Gulf of Corinth prevented their escape to the inainlaiul, and 
the guerrillas in the Peloponnesus were liipiidatctl in eaily 1919. 

The establishment of concentrations in sotith attd central 
Greece and the base areas in the tiorthcrn Pindus did not mean 
that the other areas along the northern frontier were inactivated. 
On the contrary, perhaps six mountain rcgiotis adjacent to Yngo 
•slavia and Bulgaria were useil intermittently as ojtcrating bases, 
and approximately one-fifth of the total guerrilla srrctigth was 
disposed there. A great advantage enjoyed by the guerrillas o|)ci 
ating in Macedottia and Thrace w.ls theii ability to tnove fiom 
area to area under cover of the frotuier. ^'tlgosIa\ it occupied a 
central position in this covcrcel nmte of coinmunications. I be 
Tito-Cominfonn rift, therefore, with the lesuliatit closure of the 
border, was a serious blow as regarils the ilisposition of ilu 
guerrillas. 

In the 1948 catnpaign, the guerrillas sterc able to oppose theii 
main strength to the army first in the (bainmos, and subseipientK 
in the Vitsi regions. In 1949, thrtnigh occup\ ing both areas siinul 
taneously, they allowed their forces to be split. I hc amiy con 
ducted its concentration so that the guerrillas were tinabic to 
detertiiine where the main effort was to he made, following a 
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luikling attack in CJrammos, ilic attack \\'as ilclivcretl in Vitsi. 
rite operation was complcteil so quickly tltat lU) reinforcement 
was possible. Tbc Vitsi force was so ilisorganizetl and denioral- 
izeil that it was unable to reinforce the Grammos position. The 
guerrillas had committed the fatal crn»r t>f allowing their forces 
to he divided. I'hey hatl perhaps anticipated that they would be 
able to shift forces from one area to the other as they had in 1948. 
I hcir inability to do so contributed to their defeat. 

As of 1947, the army was organi/ctl into an army command 
and two corps. 4 he former was located at Volos; the latter at 
l.aiissa anil Salonika, respectively. At this time, four divisions and 
two inilependent brigades assigned to one corps were disposed in 
I hessaly, I'.pirus, and central Macedonia. '1'hrce divisions and one 
indepeiulent brigade a.ssigncd to the other corps were located in 
eastern Macedonia and I hrace, and four independent brigades 
were liisposed in southern Greece and the Peloponnesus. Subse- 
quently a third corps was activated. The assignment of corps areas 
and the disposition of troops varied thereafter in accordance with 
operational requirements. 

(iieece has three major lines of land communications. One 
parallels the Pindus range on the west to connect the Gulf of 
(aninth with the Albanian border. A second, passing between the 
Pindus and the Vermion-Pelion range, contiects Attica with 
Salonika, the iMonastir Gaj), anil the single line of east-west com- 
munications. rite third follows the ttorth shore of the Aegcati 
patalleling the northern frotuicr. 1 he majority of the towns arc 
situated oti or near these thtcc routes. W'ith the guerrillas exercis- 
ing a precarious bitt tetiaciotts control over the moutitain areas 
of the Pituhis ratige, the \Trtnion-Pclioti rattge, atul along the 
noithem horilcrs of Alacedotiia and 1 brace, these routes and the 
tow Its setittered alotig thetn were c.xtrctnely vulnerable. 1‘ rom 
operating bases in the mountains, the guerrillas could readily 
dcscetul to harass them at any point. I hc war, therefore, devel- 
oped as a w’ar without a fixed front. 

Owitig to the disposition-of-forccs factor, the giterrilla had the 
ailvatrtage of good terrain for evasion and for defcti.se. 'I'he north- 
ern frontier, behitul which he was able to conduct all matmer 
of tnilitary activity iti areas dctiied to the artny, was a particular 
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;ulvaiu;>gc. I ills was t iincclcil in part l>y 'i'liguslavia’s support 
following the rito-Cominform split. Outside the northern base 
areas, wlicrc the army controlled the routes of coninumication 
and the guerrillas operated front adjacent and intervenitig itioun- 
tain areas, the war devt loped as a war without a frotit. Mere the 
artny’s cotitrol of cotittuunications gave it strategic (lexibility attd 
tactical staying power. VVlicticver artny forces ventured off the 
established rotites, as they had to in order to engage the guerrilla, 
they found the terrain the grcatc.st obstacle. I'he giterrilla had 
superior obseivation, the ability to execute rapid tactical movc- 
metits, atid the ability 10 interpose terrain obsiacles between him- 
self and the government forces. 

I he guerrilla’s contiol of communications mitsiile the base aieas 
was of a low order. I bis influenced adversely his ability to con- 
centrate forces and to supply them, particularly during a pro- 
tracted engagciuent. I bis disadvantage was minimal so long as the 
Democratic Army conducted guerrilla-type operations using- 
small bands. It grew in significance as the baittls foiiueii into 
battalions, brigades, and divisions. 

In each day of combat, the U.S. soldier uses }7 pouiuis of sup- 
plies, including: 6 pounds of ratiotis, 6 pounds of c(]uipmeut, 
5 |)ounds of fuel and oil, and 20 pounds of ammunition, llatl the 
guerrillas used sup[)lies on a comparable basis, their 25,000 men 
would have needetl I million pounds or 40‘2 2i/5-ion truckloads 
daily. Needless to say, they did not use supplies on this scale. 

rite average guerrilla w'as inured to hartlship. I lis needs were 
few', lie was satisfietl with a diet of bread, milk, cheese, lamb, 
and goat. Such items as salt, sugar, coffee, aiul tobacco were 
diflicult to come by aiul w'crc sometimes missing. I lis etpiipment 
comprised boots, clothing, a hlatikct, a knife or bayonet, and a 
lirearm. Medical supplies, wdtile negligible oti a pro rata basis, 
did in the aggregate constitute a significant (juantity. I hc ammu- 
nition carried on the individital was 20 -30 roumls, while 200 -300 
were carried for machine guns. Owing to this low' initial allow- 
ance and the difficulty of effecting resupply in combat, ammuni- 
tion was used sparingl)'. I hc mine, however, was used extensively. 

hi consiilering ammunition retjuirements, a distinction must be 
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iniulc lictw’ceti troops operating within the defcntling base areas 
ami those operating elscwitere. I'lie number of artillery, antitank 
aiul antiaircraft guns anil heavy mortars in the former areas 
increased requirements there. Omitting this special case, the daily 
rcsii|)ply for the average guerrilla did not exceed 5 pounds made 
up as follows: rations, 3 pounds; etpiipmcnt, 1 pound; and ammu- 
nition, I pound — a total of 5 pounds. 

The retpiirement for transport probably varied between 1 and 
2 pounds per day for each guerrilla operating in south and central 
( ii eece. This seems insignificant, but neither the supplies nor their 
ijuantity were insignificant. Without these supplies, which could 
not he obtained locally, the guerrillas could not function effec- 
tively. They were vital, therefore, to guerrilla operations. 

rive thousand guerrillas in south and central Coeece would 
have usetl 50-100 animal loads daily. Talcing 120 miles as the 
ax’erage distance from the base areas to the users, the turn-around 
rime was in the neighborhood of two weeks. I'hus, 700-1400 
animals woidd have been employed constantly in this traffic, even 
if no allowance is made for losses in transit. These were actually 
ipiite high. Alide trains were intercepted frequently by the air 
force or army units and damaged or destroyed. 

The problems involved in organizing the routing and protection 
of the supply trains moving between the Itase areas and the bands 
in central and southern Greece were many. They were greatest 
when the army was active. During .such times, the bandits were 
expending more svqqtlics than normally. They xs'cre forced to 
abandon stores that could not be carried. They were unable to 
rc(]uisition supplies in areas through which they might be passing, 
as this took time and provided information to the army. Simi- 
larly, raids upon towns or army stores were impracticable, 
f inally, the mule trains from the north had greater difficulty in 
getting through, and not infrequently the bands were unable to 
keep their rendezvous with such trains. On top of this, greater 
numbers of casualties required evacuation to the north. On many 
occasions, bands experienced local ami temporary shortages of 
supply due to these factors. During the 1949 campaign, however, 
the operations of the army so reduced the effectiveness of the 
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guenillii supply system as to render it incapable of meeting the 
minimum needs of the hands in soutli and txntral Greece. 

Yugoslavia occupied a key position in the provision of foreign 
aid to the Grceic guerrillas. It had a pivotal position geograjthi- 
cally. Ihilgaria was remote from the area of greatest guerrilla 
activity. Yugoslavia lay between Albania and Bulgaria. Atore than 
that, it completely surrounded Albania so that the latter had no 
access to the U.S.S.R. or other satellites except via Yugoslav 
territory. 

As the Grammos area was adjacent to Albania, supplies moved 
to Greece througli this area had to pa.ss through .Albania, but 
this does not mean they had their source there. On tlie contrary, 
the greater part came from Yugoslavia. The Vitsi position could 
he reached from either Albania or Yugoslavia. Prior w January, 
1949, the bulk of supplies entering Vitsi came from Yugoslavia. 
During the month of jannary, however, supplies from Yugoslavia 
declined to almost nothing, and virtually all supplies received 
after that date came from Albania. This, and the low levels in 
certain classes of supplies found in the Vitsi and Grammos posi- 
tions after the collapse of the guerrilla defense, suggest that the 
rito-Cominform rift so affected the supply situation of the 
Democratic Army that it was, by the spring of 1949, no longer 
capable of carrying on operations on the scale of 1947 and 1948. 
Iiulceil, this may have been the jtroximatc cause of the guerrilla 
collapse. 

,Sup|ilics anti equipment were jtrovided the Naiiotial Army on 
the basis of authorized tables of c(]uipment. I hese tables pro- 
vided few lu.xuries ami u crc in some cases too spaic. I he British 
had been unable to meet all requirements, but the most essential 
combat siqtplies and ctpiipmenr had been providetl. AVith U.S. 
aid, the army was completely equipped by the middle of 1948. 
riicrcaftcr, procurement was designed to keep it so etjnipped and 
supplied and to meet the rct|uircments caused by increases in the 
forces or in their allowances. Supply shortages probably never 
seriously affected the combat efficiency of the army. If so, it was 
in any case fully cquijtped and supplied according to the accejtted 
standards by the middle of 1948. rhercaftcr there were no sig- 
nificant shortages. 
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V. 

Air npciiitions ngainst the gucnillas were of two general types. 
1 lie lirst coiisistctl of air operations aiiiietl at “isolation of titc 
liattldicld.” However, all Greece was a hattlelield and the objec- 
lii'c of siicli operations was simply the destruction of guerrilla 
fotccs. The sccoiul type of air action was ilircct support of ground 
troops. 

I hree techniques w'ere employed in conducting the first type 
of o|ierations. First, there were prcplannerl strikes on targets 
located in atlvancc by grouiul intelligence or by aerial photog- 
raphy. I he second, armed reconnaissance, w'as normally con- 
ducleil only when information indicated the probahility of 
(inding a profitable target, as when a large enemy formation was 
known to he on the march in a given locality. 'I'hc third tcch- 
niipic, and the one most commonly employed, was to locate 
targets by the employment of reconnaissance aircraft, d'hese 
remained on station until the arrival of strike aircraft to guide 
them onto the target. 

A high percentage of the total air effort went into attacks of 
this ty|)c. They were delivered against troops on the march, in 
bivouac, or in concentrations for attack or defense. I'hey w'ere 
dcliveicti against bandit headquarters, bandit-held towns, supply 
installations, and defensive positions. They temled to restrict day- 
light movement of guerrillas, d'hey harassed his concentrations 
and punished his forces during withdrawal from action. The only 
limiting factors to this independent air campaign were the avail- 
ability of pilots, suitable aiicraft, and the difficulty of target 
identification. These operations were being conducted over 
(ireece, not hostile territory, and everything that moved coidd 
not be attacked. Occasionally, toti, army units and harmless 
noncombatants were attacked, but the number of legitimate tar- 
gets was great, and a much greater effort in the air tt) locate and 
attack such targets would still have paid dividetids. 

Direct support took tnatiy forms. It ittcluded cotnmatui liaison, 
tactical rccotmaissance, air observation, air spot for artillery, 
aerial photography, aerial resitpply, the droppittg of propaganda 
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Icalkts, and the attach of targets in conjunction with the ground 
forces. The last naiiK tl was, of course, the most important. I lie 
importance of tiircci air support was enhaiiccrl l>y the limited 
allocation of artillery and mortars, by the nattire of the terrain, 
which often prevented the employment of artillery, and by the 
fact that the bandits did not stand their ground, btit sought to 
withdraw from actioit by movement. I'he provision of mountain 
artillery improved fire support in mountain operations, htit there 
persisted in Greece a need for “fiying artillery" stich as seldom 
has heen experienced elsewhere. Given properly trained pilots, 
stiitable aircraft, air-ground coordination, and comnnmications, 
the opportunities for profitable employment of aircraft in direct 
stipport wotdri have been myriad. 

The record of Royal I Icllenic Air Force operations during the 
war leads to the conedusion that the return from the air cITorr 
immeasurably excectled the return from any comparable effort 
on the ground. Its manpower cost ranged from a miniintim of 
5,000 to a maximum of 7,500, as compared to a minimum of 120,- 
000 and a maximum of 150,000 in regular army units alone. 
Moreover, casualties sustained in the air were infinitesimal as 
compared with those sustained on the ground. 

The financial cost of air operations in Greece cannot be re- 
garded as rc|)resentative of the cost of such operations generally, 
since low-cost surplus aircraft and equipment were employed, 
riiereby, the cost of air operations was only a fraction of the 
cost of ground operations, probably less than 10 per cent. 

The commando grou|)s had been organized as antiguerrilla 
forces. I hey w'cre employed, however, in actions that scarcely 
juslilicd the maintenance of special units. I he Rritish Military 
(Mission advocated that they be reorganized as pursuit forces to 
range widely aiul rapidly through the mountainous country in 
pursuit of the elusive guerrilla. T hey were to be air sujiported, 
air supplied, and, insofar as practicable, airborne and air trans- 
ported. 

rive union of the capabilities of tactical air with those of the 
raiding forces would have multiplied their effecriveness. Such a 
union might well have produced the most effective synthesis of 
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mciins for coiuliicting nearly all phases of the antigucrrilln war, 
i:\fcpr ihc dclihcriitc attack of fortified areas. 

riicrc was a significatit failure to visuali/.e the |)ossil>ilitics that 
lay in fuller exploitation of the greatest weakness of the guerrilla 
— his lack of air capability and any positive means to combat it. 
I'aulty techniques were endured Irecause of this failure as were 
also poor maintenance, the continued use of aircraft of limited 
siiitahiliry, and all the other factors that robbed Greece of a full 
rciurn on its investment in the air. It was this failure, too, which 
prevented the allocatiott to the air of a greater portitin of the total 
elforr. 

riierc was no war at sea during the guerrilla uprising. How- 
e\ ei', no corresponding number of men contributed more to the 
nltiinafc victory than those of the Royal Hellenic Navy. Its role 
was not a dramatic one. On an average of about four times a 
w eek, ships were called upon to deliver gunfire ashore to assist 
in I he ilefensc t)f a beleaguered coastal village or to support an 
armv unit operating near the coast. Ofttimes guerrillas would steal 
or capture a ca'kpic, and it would be necessary for the navy to 
go in pursuit of it. Sometimes a naval landing party w'ould be 
put ashore to investigate reported guerrilla activility. Frequently, 
armv raiding parties were embarked and landed to make such 
searches or t<» make ancillary landings in conjunction with larger 
operations asitore. On one occasion, the navy was called upon to 
participate iti a large-scale niitphibioiis laitding. The tiay-to-day 
duties of the RUN w'cre the patrolling of Greek waters and the 
|)rovision of sea transport for the tnovement of troops and sup- 
plies. 1 hus the navy maintained control of the seas surrounditig 
(Ireecc, denying those waters to the guerrillas. Ry providittg sea 
iranspoit, it assisteil in the full exploitation of the ailvantages that 
acciiied to the govcrnmetit through its commatid of the sea. 

It ntay be said that the factor of command of the sea has been 
assigned too much importance, since the guerrillas had no naval 
capability. True, but it was because that capability was detiied 
them by the navy. ISavc for the navy, the guerrillas could have 
gained atid exercised a limited control of the sea lattes. That they 
could get possession of any of the hundreds of caiques which 
ply the w aters surrounditig Greece w'as often demonstrated. Had 
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they been able to opei.ite those vessels, tlie course of the war 
woulti have been very ilifTerent. Instances of attempts to use 
vessels from Albania for supply purposes occurred in the Pelopon- 
nesus in September, Had there been no restraining influence 

in the form of a Greek Navy, it is even possible that armed 
vessels might have found their way into guerrilla hands. 

Patrolling was carried out to enforce shipping and sailing regu- 
lations, and suspicious vessels were taken into custody for inves- 
tigation. 

Some of the specific objectives of patrolling directed against 
the guerrillas were; (1) preventing escape, (2) preventing rein- 
forcement, (.1) preventing resu|tply, (4) preventing rcinfestation 
of cleared areas, (5) istdating gtterrilla ctinccntrations, (6) keep- 
ing the Communist vims from spreading to areas that had not 
been affected previousls', by preventitig the movement of agents 
and organizers, and (7) guarditig the islands around Greece on 
which prisoners of war were ititerned. 

On the political, psychological, and economic fronts, factors 
that contribittcd to the defeat of the gitcrrillas were; 

The lirilish and US. Inojirranis of aid to Greece. I lie piesettcc 
of llritish troops in Greece at the onset of guerrilla operations 
exercised a restraining influence on the U.vS.S.R. and the satellites, 
preventing direct intervention in Greece and open aid to the 
guerrillas. U.S. participation strengthened tjiis restraining influ- 
cttcc. rite Hritish and American aid programs sustainctl the gov- 
ermnent of Greece and citableil it to mobilize, equij), and sujtply 
large military forces, while at the same time staving off the 
collapse of the national ccottomy. 

American interest, moreover, leiuletl to fill the vacuum when 
the U.K. alone could no lotiger provitic support on the retjuired 
scale. American assistance was provided on such a scale as to 
improve the morale of the Greek nation by giving it hope that 
peace might be restored and that a degree of economic stability 
ttiighr once again be aebieved. 

The Tito-Coviinfomi rift. Yugoslavia held a pivotal geographi- 
cal position among the three satellite countries along Greece’s 
northern frontier. Yugoslav Contnumism quite naturally, there- 
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fore, had taken the lead in the Coininforni-dirccted aggrcssioit 
against Greece. Tlie Tito-Coniinforiii rift broke down the meciia- 
nisin cstahlisircd to provide support tii the gncrrilla.s and resulted 
in a tlivision withiti the leadership of the guerrillas. Although thi.s 
divi.sion was resolved in favor of the Coininforin, the rift tended 
to deprive the guerrilla movement nf the conviction of imntc- 
diatc purposefulness. Moreover, the establishment of a new mech- 
anism for providing assistance to the guerrillas was .scarcely 
practicable, owing to the key geographical position of Yugoslavia. 
I he full implications of the l ito-Cominform rift were not felt 
immediately, but were experienced progressively from the fall of 
I94H tintil July, 1949, at which time the Greek- Yugoslav border 
was closed by tirder of Tito. 

The Tito-Cominform rift was, to some extent, a product of 
llritish and American aid to Greece. Had Tito felt that the guer- 
rillas could win in Greece with attendant encirclement of Yugo- 
slavia by Communist govcminents, it is doubtful that he would 
ha\ e had the courage to stand his ground in the dispute with the 
(iominform. F'hus the rito-Cominforni rift which aided Greece 
in the anti-bandit war was itself, to a certain extent, a by-product 
of llritish and Atncrican aid, particularly the latter. 

On the military front, factors contributing to the defeat of 
the guerrillas were: 

7'he appoiutmeut of General Vapagos as Comuiaihler iti Chief 
of the govervmevt forces, riic appointment of (icncral Pajiagos 
rcsulteil in the fuller development of the combat potential of the 
Gicck Arnierl Forces. Ily the relief and dismissid of unsuitable 
commanders and bv emphasi/.ing coiuimums, aggressive offensive 
operations against the guerrillas. General Fapagos used the exist- 
ing military forces more effectively, ritcre was no increase in 
the numerical strength of the armed forces during his tenure. It 
\v as simply that the forces, as they existed, were used more effec- 
tively. Continuous pressure kept the guerrillas on the move, 
inflicted heavy casualties, and afforded them no opportunity to 
resupply or replace casualties. Thu.s, their relative combat power 
grailually declined during the six-nuuith period that preceded 
their final collapse. 
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The Papagos appointment brought the planning aiul advisory 
function of the U.S. and British Military Missions into thcii- own 
as factors contriltiiting to the victory. 

The Tito-Comiiiform rift. Tlic Tito-(]oniinform lift rediienl 
the amount of military aid available to the giieri alias. By Jamiary, 
1949, supplies furnished througli Yugt)slavia had fallen off (o a 
mere trickle. There are indications that small-airns and ariilleiy 
ammunition may have gone into short su[>plv prior to the (inal 
collapse of the guerrilla operations. The final blow to the guer 
rillas as a result of this rift was the closing of the Grcck-Yngoslav 
frontier In July, 1949. This deprived the guerrillas of the effective 
use of approximately .10 per cent of their fighters and denied them 
the use of the regions north of the frontier as a protected maneu- 
ver area. Supply shortages and manpower losses resvdting from 
the Tito-Cominform rift may justify its identification as the 
|)roximatc cause of the guerrilla collapse. 

The partial abandonment of guerrilla tactics by the Dentocratic 
Army. The tendency of the Democratic Army during 19IH and 
1949 toward a military strategy that ilej)ended for its success 
upon the organi/.ation of larger formations aiul the employment 
of orthodox military tactics implied a grow ing leliance tipon 
military force alone. Under the e.xisting conditions, any such 
development plaj'ed into the hands of the go\emmcnt forces. 
The guerrillas were opposing wcakne,ss to strength. The decisive 
defeat of the guerrillas was made possible by their ilcpartnre from 
proper guerrilla organi/.ation and tactics in their effoi t to ilcfend 
the base areas along the northern frontier and the gathering of 
their otie-timc small batids ititti larger formations ratigitig in si/e 
up to the divisioit. 
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WINNING IN THE J UNGLE- 
MALAYA 



Vk.toky in Mai.aya 

Lieutenant Colonel Rowlaml S. N. Mans, MHI'. 

“Nevei' in tlic history of warfare have so few liccn chased so 
much by so many” miglit well sum up the completely successful 
British antiierrorist campaign in Malaya. But the jungle is the 
great equalizer, and as usually happens, combat came down to 
man-to-maii in the infantry, in what at times was an almost 
microscopic war. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alans fought that vs ar against ihe terrorists, 
the Iccchc., and the jungle from 1953 to I95i5. lie was a ride- 
company ( ommandei of the hirst Battalion of the Queen’s Royal 
Regiment, for more chan a ycaiq later, he served on the I lead- 
quarters Staff of the famed Seventeenth Curhha Division. Lrom 
that experience, he presents here two pictures: the high-level 
ing units, ami the small-imit view of individual 
men at war. There are lessons in each. It must he understood that 
these are Lieutenant Colonel Alans’s ow n o|iinions and in no w'av 
should he construed as representing his government’s view's. 
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Victory in Malaya 

Lieutenant Colonel Rowland S. N. Mans 



I. 

riic emphasis being placed on guerrilla warfaic ar the |)icscnr 
rime by the armed forces of the United States has stiimilatrd 
considerable study of antiguerrilla campaigns fotiglir itt rccctit 
times. Prominent ainotig these is the war waged by the Ihiiisli 
against the Communist terrorists in Malaya. It has been suggested 
that the tactics etuployed in Malaya might be ctpially sueecssfiil 
in South Vietnam. Therefore, an examitiation of how aiul why 
the Reds were defeated in Malaya may be of value in platitiing 
similar operations in the future. 

The Communist tnovement began in Malaya as far back as 
1924, when agents of the Chinese Marxists arrived in the country 
with the express intention of luring great numbcis of Overseas 
Chinese into the Party, .Some initial success was achieved with 
two Chinese races in particular, the Hakkas and'thc Hailaims; the 
latter, although they had a monopoly of certain trades in Malaya, 
such as running eating places and grocery stoics, were not much 
esteemed by their fellow Chinese. The Hailaims, how'cver, did 
constitute the bulk of the domestic servants, especially in Isuro- 
pean households, and it is interesting that many of those who, 
prior to 1942, had .served senior officials and merchants, later 
became leaders of the terrorist movement. 

With the Malays, the Communists had little success. This cour- 
teous, easygoing people found nothing attiactive in an ideology 
that made hard work and sacrifice its basic precepts. The inability 
to win Malay support was to be a continual stumbling block to 
the Communists in the years ahead. 

In the late 1920’s and the 1930’s, the Communists in Malaya 
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aiul Singa[)ore, with the help of their Soviet and Cliinese masters, 
giailiially consolidated their position. The familiar pattern of 
infiltration into trade unions, encouragement of labor disputes, 
and the distribution of seditious literature became increasingly 
appaient. In 1936, the Party promoted a series of strikes in 
Malaya. At Batu Arang, the country’s only coal mine, 6,000 
lahorcis seized the property, and it retpiired a sizable military 
o|)Cration to bring matters tinder control. 

At the outbreak of VVorltl War II, the strength of the Malayan 
(iommiinist Party was 37,0(K), half of which was in Singapore. 
At first, in common with their comratles in Britain and France, 
they dill their best to disrupt the British war effort. It was not 
until (iermany attacked Russia, in June, 1941, that they decided 
to cooperate with the government. However, even then, the 
policy was one of convenience only, and they stressed their deter- 
mination to expel the British from Malaya as soon as practicable. 

(iooperation meant that selected Party members were trained 
at No. 101 Special 'Fraining School in Singapore, which had been 
set up early in 1941 by the British Army to give instruction to 
both soMiers and civilians in irregular warfare against the time 
when Japan might enter the war. About 200 members of the 
Malayan Communist Party (MCP) went through the school, and 
between the fall of Singapore, in February, 1943, and May, 1943, 
w hen the’ British regaincil contact with anti-Japanese guerrillas 
in Malaya, these trainees formetl the hard core of the Malayan 
Peoples Anti-Japanese Army (MF’AJA), the military side of the 
MCP resistance movement. Starting in December, 1943, British 
assistance in the form of liaison teams, arms, food, and eijuipment 
was intensified, until by \'-J Day, there were mtne than 4,000 
active guerrillas under British command. At the same time, how- 
ever, unknown to the British, there was another clandestine group 
of similar strength whose mission was to fortu the hard core of 
antigo\'ernmcnt guerrilla forces when a terrorist campaign was 
launched. 

W'hcn the MPAJA was disbaiulcd in December, 1945, many 
of its members responded to the call to hand in arms and ammuni- 
tion, but large caches of these were hidden in the jungle for use 
later. During 1946 and 1947, there was much internal dissension 
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in the MCP. This centered around the controversial figure of 
Loi Tal{, then the Secretary General. An .^nnaniite like Ho Chi 
iMinh, with whom he met often in the 1930’s, l.oi I'ak luul for 



some time been suspected of double-crossing the Party. In March, 
1947, when he was due to be interrogated by the (wniral Commit- 
tee, he anticipated events and decamped with all the funds. I Ic has 
never been seen ,incc. 



The lack of cohesion in MCP policy in the yc:irs immediately 
following the uar, coupled with the remarkable recovery of 
Malaya iluring iliis period, made it obvious to the MCP that it 
coukl achieve its aim of a People’s Republic only by armed con- 
flict. The MCP was encouraged in these views at the Russian- 
sponsored meeting of Asian and Australian (Communists held in 
Calcutta in I'ebiuary, 1948. In March of that year, the decision 
to emhark on a terror campaign was made, and by June, arson 
ami murder were widespread. On June 18, the Malay an Govern- 
ment proclaimed a state of emergency, and one of the first “hot” 
wars of the Cold War had begun. 

rhe MCP was well prepared for battle. It had plaitncd its 
political and military chain of commattti some years before, in 
the waning days of the Japanese war. The jungle oigaiti/.aiion 
numbered about 10 , 000 , although accurate figures were impossible 
to compile. The overwhelming majority were Chinese with only 
a few AJalays and Indians, thus belying from the start the MCP’s 
claim to be an “all-Malayan” movement. In atldiiion to the force 
in the jungle, a much greater number of sympai hi/,ers remained 
in the towns and villages. Confident of a (]uick victory, the MCP 
started its shooting war. 

T he terrorist organi/.arion had a considerable influence on 
llritish tieployment during the campaign. Over-all policy was 
cvolveil aiul directed by a Central Ctmimittee of twelve members 
headed by the new Secretary General, Chitt Petig. Spencer Chap- 
man, the wartime guerrilla leader, in his book 'I'hc Jungle Is 
Neutral describes Chin Peng as “Britaiti’s most trusted giterrilla.” 
He very soon became Alalaya’s most wantetl terroiist. nirectives 
frotit the Cetural Cotnttiittee went to the Noith and South Alti- 
layan Hureaus, these in turn passetl instructions to the State 
Committees, and it was at this level that tactical operations were 
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planiicii. Tlie State organization was foiimicti on the political 
fraincwork of the Federation; nine states each with a ruling 
sultan and a state govermnent, and the two Mritish-administered 
scitleinents of Malacca and Penang. The chain of conitnand from 
the State Committees went through District Committees to 
llranch ('ominittecs. The District and Branch Committees had the 
task of keeping in day-to-day touch with (he Min Yuen, or 
iVlasses’ Movement, as it is known in Communist China. The Min 
Yuen was a vast network stipplying the terrorists with food, 
clothing, ami mcilical supplies, as well as proviiling them with a 
(irst-cla.ss intelligence system. I'he exact tmmher of willing, and 
unwilling, memhers of this organization will never be known. In 
his book Menace in Malaya, I larry Miller tnade a conservative 
estimate of 5()(),00(). I.iaison between (he terrorists in the jungle 
and the Min Yuen w'as maintained l»y “Masses’ I'.xecutives,” who 
carried on their everyday business in towns and villages while 
acting as titidcrcover tneti for the District Committees. In this 
way, pro|)agatula could be fed into the.se commimities while, at 
the satue time, the tnore tnaterial means of existence coulil be 
stmiggled out. 

Initially, the MCP trictl to keep its political and military organi- 
zatiotis separate. Political direction was to be pa.ssetl tiown the 
committee chain attd military tasks carricti our by the Malayan 
Races I .iberation Army (MRI.A). I'he MRI.A began life with a 
giandiose battle order of regiments btit these gradually dwitulled 
to iiulepcndetu jtlatoons. In later operations, the MRI.A was often 
assisted by Armetl VVotk kOrces who were their link with the 
Min Yuen. As the British gaincti the initiative in the jungle war, 
the M(,'P, like many similar movements before and sitice, found it 
impracticable to ilivorcc the political from the military and con- 
se<|uentlv the two structures ipiickly intermingleil. Quite often 
Slate CJommittee members were also regimental commanders. 
I his fusion became more pronounced as the terrorists’ strength 
was reduced. 

On I he govei iiment sitle, the rlay-to-tlay administration at this 
time w as based on the state governments, which were largely run 
by Malay officials with British advisers. I'lic state sultans and 
their governments had a measure of autonomy, but in the final 
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analysis, they were responsible to the British Higli Commissioner 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

Initially, the burilen of tite emergency fell upon the shoulders 
of the Fcileration Police, This was a mixed force of some 10 , (KM) 
men of all ranks — comprising Malays, Chinese, and a few Iiulians 
— uiuler British officers. They were not organized for a jungle 
war in tejins of eithei personnel or equipment, but they hore the 
brunt of the first shot ks in an exemplary manner. It was a special 
S(]uad of Chinese ami Malay detectives that gave the ('ommunist 
terrorists (or CT’s, as they became universally know n) their first 
setback. On July 16, 1048, this sqiuul, Ictl by a British police ofiiccr. 
Bill Stafford, killed Can Yew, the commander of the MBLA. 
A'luch of the credit for weathering the stormy days of 1948 ami 
1949 must go to the Malayan police. 

The army units in Malaya ami Singapore weie still in the throes 
of postwar reorganization. I'he Biitish (lUrkha regiments, which 
were destined to play a decisive part in the war, h;td only just 
been rc-formed after the division of the original Gurkha brigade 
between Britain and India when the latter cotmtry was granted 
its independence. Furthermore, although the army set out to give 
the maxittium aid to the Federation Government, it aKvays hatl to 
keep an eye on the colony of Singapore, where MCP agetits 
w'erc active among the very large Chinese community. 

In the early days of the war, the CT’s had considerable sticcess. 
Fhcy concentrated on rubber estates and tin mines with the 
obvious intention of ilisrupting Malaya’s two basic indust ties. 
I heir main targets were Furopean planters anil managers, to- 
gether w'ith Chinese and Imlian overseers. 4'hc (Min Yuen gave 
them up-to-the-minute information on the movements of their 
intended victims, ami providing the murder w'as cai ried out expe- 
ditiously, there w'.is little chance that the Security I'orces wmdil 
arrive in time. (“Security Forces’’ was the collective description of 
all armed antiguerrilla agencies.) 

I he terrorists’ task w’as maiic much casiei' at this time by the 
presence of a very large number of (,'hinese “st|uatiers’’ living 
near the jungle edge. These “stpiatters” w'ere tisually the lahoi 
force for adjacent mines and estates and therefore i ipe ground for 
Min Yuen activity. Whether or not the inhabitants w'anted to 
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nssist tlic!ii made little difTeretice to the CT's; after a few well- 
chnsen murder victims had hccti dispatchcti, the rest of the com- 
mmtity was suflicicntly cowed to agree to any demand, especially 
as tlie execution was normally by strangtdatioii with a length of 
piano wire, for bullets were valuable to the C T’s and not to be 
wasted on a few recalcitrants of tlicir own race. 

Another noticeable feature of Cl' tactics iti the early days of 
the campaign was a defitiite tendency to move about itr large 
bodies of up to 100 iti strctigtli. Oti the rare occasitms when 
security forces contacted these large gangs, tuimbers of CT’s 
weie Itilled. This gregarious attitude cotitrasted sharply with 
metliods they adopted later. A-lany a "Tommy” or “Johnny 
( lurhha” serving iti Malaya in the inirldic I9.?()’s thought wistfully, 
after hours of fiuitlcss patrolling, of the tlays when a cotitact 
meant a good scrap w ith a large gang, insteail of a (piicU shot. at a 
sinide lleeing figure. 

I htec tnajor facts bccatnc apparent at this time. I'irst, that this 
was to be a long atul arduoits cani|)aign, that there was tio easy 
road to success. Sccotid, that it could not be won unless a first- 
class intclligctice orgatiizatioti was built u|). rhiid, and most 
impoitatit, that this was a w ar the military cotiltl not wdn t)ti its 
own; the ititticate web of civil adinitiistratioti, pttlice, artuy, and 
ci\ ic leatlers had to be W'ovcti into a cohesive w hole, capable tif 
functioning as a war-wttuiitig niachitie. This concept was ex- 
pressed in his ttsual sttccittct way by (Icneral Sir (leralil I cmpler 
when he aihlresscd a press confcretice in l.ondon soon after he 
w as appoitucil 1 ligh Comtnissioner for Mal.n a: “I should like it 
to lie cleaily itnderstotKl that iti Malaya we ate conductitig the 
canipaigti agaitist Cotntnutiisin on all fronts. We arc figluitig not 
oidy on the' military frotit, brtt on the prtlitical, social, atul eco- 
nomic fmtits as W'cli.” It was Sir Gerald's prcricccssor. Sir Henry 
( oimey, tragically killed by a d' ambush in October, I9.')I, who 
first spoke the w'otds that became the slogan of the campaigti iti 
\lala\ a: “ This is a w ar for the hearts and minds of the jicople.” 

In Ib.^O, l.icutcnatit (icticral Sir Harold Ibiggs was appoitited 
Director of Ojicrations iti Alalaya, atul although he held that 
apjioititmctit for otily just over eighteen months, the plati he con- 
icived ihtritig that titiie laid the foundatioti for final success. 
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The Briggs Plan had tliree main aims: 

1. I'o bring the population, especially the isolated sections, 
under efTectivc administration and protection. I'liis included the 
resettlement of “squatter” communities. 

2. Concurrently to expand the police anil local-defense fon es. 
To establish a unified civilian, police, and iniliiary system of 

command and control for all antiterrorist operations. 



rite resettlement plan involved the transfer of more than half 
a million people, but its worth was underlined by the violent 
reaction of the CT’s; they used every means to delay and hinder 
its operation. That the Communi.sts in Southeast Asia realize the' 
ailverse effect that resettlement can have on iheir stiaiegy is 
highlighted by their determined efforts to inierfeie uiih (he 
Agroville scheme in South Vietnam. In August, 1961, the govern 
ment of South Vietnam, commenting on the Comnnmist plan of 
campaign in their country, stated that from I95K on sultvcrsive 
and violent action was employed with the aim of disrupting rtiral 
deployment measures and creating insecurity in the countrvside. 

In iMalaya, the re.scttlcmcnt of large numbers of Chinese into 
protected villages had a twofold effect. It made the (’ I ’s come to 
well-defined areas to collect food and supplies and thus e.x|)ose 
themselves to Security Force ambushes; furthci niorc, it raised the 
morale of the “new villagers” by giving them hctier li\ing con- 
ditions. Showing them the tangible evidence of w hat democrac)’ 
had to offer was also instrumental in oiling the wheels of the 
intelligence machine. Ointented citizens arc more likely to co 
operate with the forces of law and order than disconientcil ones. 

It was obvious that if Communist attempts to break down the 
resettlement plan were to be defeated, the new' \ illagcs must have 
the means to resist attack until reinforcements an ived. I bis meant 
a considcraltle expansion of the police force in ol der to pnp ide 
permanent resident defense groups. CradualK, their pnueciiie 
ilutics were taken over by flomc Guard units formed bs' the 



villagers thctnselvcs. As the w ar against the tei torists piogressed, 
these Mome Guards took a more and tnorc piominent part in 
offensive operations; there was a good deal of ititeiwillage l ivah y 
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over the comparntivc efficiency of their respective units. Much of 
the credit for the performance of the Home Guards must go to 
I lie many army and police units who provided instructors for 
them. 

General Briggs appreciated tlv.it a policy of resettlement and 
protection of those resettled would not succeed unless the opera- 
tional machinery for prosecuting the war was properly geared 
to take full advantage of the dividends from such a policy. He 
concluded that war hv committee, although it is an anathema to 
most soldiers, was the only sure way of coordinating both plan- 
ning and operations. Me therefore created War F.xecutive Com- 
mittees at state and district levels. To initiate policy, he set up 
a W'ar (aiuncil, ctinsisting of himself and the separate heads of 
the civil administration, police, army, and air force. Control at 
the highest level was centralized further when General Sir Gerald 
I'empler assumed the appoititments of hoth High Commissioner 
and Director of Operations, in Fchruarv, 1952. He amalgamated 
the I'edcral I.'„\ecvttivc Council with the War Council, stating at 
the titne: " There can he hut one instrument of policy at Federa- 
tion I national | level.” 

F.arlv in the campaign, it was decided to organi/.e the intelli- 
gence agencies aroutui the police rather than the army. This 
capitalized on the static nature of police deployment, which 
cnahles the police to build up the intelligence picture in one area 
over a long period. The agency responsihlc for collecting, collat- 
ing. and di.sscminating intelligence was the Special Branch of the 
I'cileratitin Police. Special Branch oflicers were located at the 
federal, state, ami district levels. Tiaisoii between them and army 
units working in their areas was carricti otit by Military Intelli- 
gence Officers (MIO’s). MIO's worketl alongside Special Branch 
ollicers iti the same office ami in many cases carried out each 
other’s duties in an emergency. Gradually, this s\’stem provided 
an ever-iticreasing flow of information for the Security Forces. 
As the war progressetl, military commamicrs in /Malaya came to 
h;tvc more and more respect atid admiration for the w'ork of the 
Special Bratich. Soitie of the most devoted officets in this service 
were the Chinese inspectors who functioned tnostly at district 
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level and thus ran a daily risk of death at the liaiuls of their ter- 
rorist fellow countrymen. 

The build-up of police and local-defense forces imdct the 
Briggs Plan enabled the Army to concentrnie on offensive tasks. 
A sine qua non for the success of such operations was that com- 
manders at all levels as well as troops had to know intiinatel}’ the 
particular area in which they hunted. This u as proved time atul 
time again when otherwise efficiem units were introduced to a 
stratige sector where they were unfamiliar with the terrain and 
the habits of the local CT’s. From this fact developctl the system 
known as framework deployment. 

Framework deployment evolved nrouiul the infantry company. 
A Itattalion normally covered a tlistrici, with its coni|)anies 
occupying definite sectors in the district. .Sometimes it was pos 
sible to keep one company as a rc.scrvc for unforeseen circum- 
stances, but usually districts were so large that lescrvcs covdd 
be kept only at higher levels of command. Anywniy, the impor- 
tant thing was to have the troops on the ground, where they 
could take immediate advantage of Special Branch information. 
Battalion and brigade commanders still tetained some inherent 
fle.xihility by being able to denude one area of troojjs tcm|iorarily 
in order to support another where the C I 's were active. How- 
ever, these reinforcements were often a mixed hlessing to ihe 
compatiy commander in situ; although they reduced the intensity 
of patrolling for his own platootis, the C I ’s, like ral)hits, had a 
habit of going to ground when too many hmueis were nearby. 
I believe that higher commanders must rcsi.st a tendency to swani|> 
an area where guerrillas are beginning to move aiound boldly, 
riic accent should be on normal activity for as long as possible to 
tempt them to overplay their hand. In the jvmgle, the sledgeham- 
mer has a habit of missing the nut. 

I can best illustrate how framework ojieiations were controlled 
by drawitig upoti tny own experience as a company commamlei 
in Alalaya in 1954. 

My company was deployed in a district of North Johoie, and 
in this case, as our battalion covered three ilistricts, 1 rejnesented 
my commanding officct as the military member of the l(»cal 
District War Executive Committee (DWk.(i). Our coinmirtee 
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\v;is !i typical one. The Cliainnan was the Alalay District Officer. 
I he iiicinlici's consisteil of the British Adviser to tlic District 
Officer, tile Senior Police Officer, tlie District Home Guard 
Officer, the District Information Officer, three local civilians 
(one F.nropcan, one Chinese, and one Malay), and myself. The 
fidl committee nomially met once weekly hut the Operations 
Siihcommittee was often in daily session; this consisted of the 
District Officer, the Senior Police Officer, and myself, with others 
calleil in if tiece.ssary. I must .stress that whereas we planned as 
a committee, the ilay-to-day conduct of operations was a joint 
military-police respotisihility. We ran a joitit operations room 
manned hy a mixed team of soldiers and policemen. This was the 
nerve center of all our work and the control station for our radio 
coninuinications to army and police patrols. A patrol requiring 
cleai atice to pursue Cl 's outside its allotted boundaries would get 
this by a radio message to the joint operations room. In turn, 
any |)atrols operating in the vicinity woultl be quickly warned of 
the new development. 'Phis was vitally necessary if groups were 
not to clash with each other in the dense jungle, where one shot 
(irst and tpiestioned afterward. 

Most of our work was routine and mundane, to the extent that 
jungle patrolling can ever qualify for cither of those descriptions. 
\Vc followed up Special Branch information and we played our 
own hunches, rhere were few spectacular successes, but we kept 
the terrorists on the move, constantly harrying them and doing all 
in oi|r power to starve them out of the jungle. 

The most successful operations in Malaya were those aimed at 
denying any form of food supplies to the CT’s. They were 
usually conceived at state level and planticd in detail by the 
district concerned. Such operations went on for a considerable 
time, three to four months in many instances. 

riie tlecision to strike at a certain area had to be taken in the 
greatest secrecy for it cntailcil attacking not only the stomachs 
of the Cl’s but also those of their potential suppliers in the 
villages. Kationing was stringently enforced, even to the extent 
of insisting that ail cans should be pierced by their purchasers 
before leaving a shop to prevent their being put into food dumps 
for terrorists. In a food-denial operation, the innocent suffered 
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witli the guilty, but to m;ike exceptions was an invitation lo 
failure. 

As their food caches were rcducetl, the Cl ’s grew more and 
more desperate. They took risks tliat exposctl tltciu to Secui iiy 
Force retaliation. Information Itegan to flow, and for the army, 
life became truly hectic. Ambushes ami patrols were the onlei 
of the day. The strain on junior commanders was consiclerable. 
A spoiled ambush meant not only the escape of terrorists but a 
great loss of prestige in the district. Loyal ciri/ens weie prepared 
to utidergo hardship aiul near starvation if they saw the tangible 
signs of succe.ss, but they were not .so eager if the army anil the 
police failed wheti the opportunity aro.se. 1 well remember one 
occasion when a careless movement by one tired man causetl an 
ambush to be sprung prematurely, after tw'cnty-eight days of 
waiting for a C’T' coitrier to pa.ss along a track. 'I'he unfortunate 
soldier was nor allowed to forger his lapse easily. 

Lack of food often forced a CF to surrender, lie would slij) 
away frotn a gang in which he had spent matty years and make 
his way to the road to give himself up to a passing planter or the 
ticarest police post, fti his book Red Shadow over Malaya, Hriga 
diet Ilctinikct rccoutits how one C'l' managed to appear just at 
the moment that Vice-President Nixon arrived at a village polii e 
post during his visit to Malaya in 1953. 'Lhc Vicc-Prc.sident was 
a.ssured that not even the Pritish Army would have tiied to 
“arrange” a sideshow like that! 

The metttality of a surrendered terrorist in Malaya was curious 
Within minutes of giving himself up, he was ipiite prepared to 
lead Security l''orcc patrols to his recent hideout and watch calml\' 
while they attacked and killed his erstwhile comrades. I closely 
questioned one on the subject and he said with brutal frankness 
that when one rcali/tcs that the Cause has failed, tvhy waste time 
holdiitg inquests? Fspousc the winning side as quickly as possible 
without fitrther rccrimitiatiott or regret. Lhis tntly evidences an 
ability to pull a bamboo curtain down over the mind; but it is 
also a trait of fatalism that we should exploit to the utmost w lu n 
fighting Oriental terrorists. 

The fitll effects of food denial anti the conse(]ucnt Cl losses 
by death and surretider were constantly made known to the 
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remainder liy tlic long firm of psycliologicnl w’nrfarc. “Loud 
Momli” aircraft fitted with powerful loudspealfcrs, leaflets, and 
radio Inoadcasts were all used to make certain that those who had 
escaped so far were made fully cognizant of the perils to come 
and of the very simple altcrtiativc— sin render. On one occasion, 
I took part in a novel type of operation in which the Cl’s were 
asstired hy all available means that there would be no shooting 
in a certain area for three tlays in order to allow them to sur- 
render without danger. There was much wagging of heads by 
the pessimists, hut we got three surrenders and these were directly 
responsible for the elimination of four more CT's. The troops 
thought this a very good dividend for three day.s’ rest. 

In the latter stages of the campaign, bombing of terrorist camps 
achievcfl some very conspicuous succcssc.s, but it was in the realm 
of air transport and air supply that the air force really made its 
name in Malaya. 

The ability of Royal Air Force and Royal Australian Air Force 
pilots to dro|> supplies iti the jungle with pinpoint accuracy meant 
that patrols could continue to operate as long as there were ter- 
rorists to follow. Your logistic “tail” was not a fi.xcd base on the 
groiiml but an aircraft that could appear over you at any given 
lime and drop the w herew ithal to fight and live. I recall being 
away from base for about si.x weeks and receiving air supply 
diops every four rlays, as regularly as clockwork, with an occa- 
sional map “fix” thrown in by a friendly pilot when I was none 
too sure of our exact location. 

The helicopter was another winning tool in Malaya. It enabled 
troops to be put riowti into clearings in the ilccp jungle minutes 
after takeoff from the main base, thereby immensely increasing 
tactical llexibility. However, the CT’s soon grew’ wary of the 
whirlybirds, and numerous stratagems had to he evolved in their 
use. One could no longer try to ilcscciul literally on top of a 
camp, foi' the (H 's heaiil the helicopters approaching and very 
ipiickh’ dispersed. Therefore, we landed patrols simultaneously 
in a wide ring around the siispcctcd area, using some t)f the patrols 
to piovidc “stops” w hile a selected assault party moved in. Many 
variations of this drill had to he used if we were to get the maxi- 
mum value frtttn these invaluable S55’s aiul Whirlwinds. The 
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first question our soldiers asked when briefed for a dceji jungle 
operation was “Will tliere be choppers?” d lie ahcniativc s\as a 
wearying approach march, lasting probably days, with anything 
up to fifty pounds of ammunition, food, aiul ei|ni[>nicnt to eany. 
Properly employed, the helicopter is a battle-winning weapon in 
antiguerrilla warfare. 

Success in Malaya did not conic easily. It ha<l to be worked 
for. Hundreds of man hours of patrolling often piodncing noth 
ing but frustration — or all might turn on a s(>lit-seeond cncotinfer. 
I'housands of troops had to be indoctrinated in the art of fighting 
an elusive enemy and at the same time taught tliat living in tlic 
jungle was no mystciy of eating roots and dr inking out of bam- 
boo but rather the understanding of ati unoflieial but well-tried 
principle of war. 

I'actical drills and patrolling tcchnitjues weie built up grad- 
ually from the e.xpcricnccs of many units, especially from those 
splendid Gurkha battalions that spent more years in Malaya than 
anyone else, and yet were still hunting C I ’s in 1959 with the 
satiic zest as they showed at the beginning of the emergency. 
Their combat experiences, together with those of many others, 
were tested at the Jungle Warfare Training Center. 

To try to summarize all the ingredients of our success in 
/Malaya is extremely difficult, for there were man)'. Some we 
discovered early; others took ttiuch time and elfoit to |)roducc. 
Hut 1 believe the following factors were vital: 

1. The evolutioti of a coordinated intelligence network. I he 
existence of an efficient police force was invaluable in this con- 
nection, and in countries where the latter ilocs not exist, building 
one up tnay have to be the first step in the campaign. 

2. The hearts-aiul-minds campaign to win the suppoit of the 
people, carried ottt with etuhu.siastn by all ranks of the Sectnity 
I'orccs. Here it shouhl lie remembered that success biceds suc- 
cess. A battalion that eliminated most of the (’.I ’s it encounteied 
had tnorc influence for good on the loc;iI population than one 
that had a scries of failures. 

3. A well-integrated command .system. A icmI re/piirement 
under this heading is tact on the part of the military commander 
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\N'orl<ing with tlie civil authorities. However, in the final event, 
lie must inalte it plain that he alone coininaiuls and issues orders 
to his own soldiers. 

4. I he need to appreciate that this type of politico-military 
war is a slow business. It took eleven years before Malaya could be 
ofiicially declared free from the menace «>f Communist terrorism, 
and even now a small group of hard-core fanatics still remains on 
the Malayan-Thai border. 

Lastly — and, in my view, most important — success was thic to a 
well-trained Security l‘'orce team able to kill and harry their 
enemy until he was exhausted. They fought their oppotient in the 
jimgle and out of it, and beat him. 

II. 

VV'ith the possibility lootiiing that United States forces may 
fiiul themselves faced with operations in Southeast Asia similar 
to those the Hritish faced in Malaya — with the aiti of Ciurkhas, 
Malays, I'ijians, and Africans — it may be of value to pa.ss on some 
of the fruits of our experience. 

•As a preamble to any discussion of minor tactics against guer- 
rillas, I must emphasize my belief that troops should never be 
introducetl “cold” to such operations. A carefullv coordinated 
training program, preferably carried out in a comparatively safe 
area within the country in which they are going to fight, enables 
them to learn their trade in the right locale and at the same time 
become thoroughly acclimatized. 

In Alalaya, all incoming units were initiated into antiguerrilla 
tactics at the bar Fast I raining Center in Southern Johore. 'I he 
experience of my own battalion was typical. Our unit advance 
party, consisting of all the rille-company commanders and a 
selection of jilatoon commanders and noncommissioned officers, 
was put through a month’s intensive course at the Center, cul- 
minatiug iti a strenuous three-day patrol. I hc training area was 
usually free of C'l 's, but the few who occasionally intruded in- 
jected jtist enough spice into the proceedings to keep everyone 
on his roes. Our |)iedecessors had in fact killed a (71 on their 
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final training patrol, rims registering their first success in Malaya 
w'hilc the main hotly of the liattalion was still on ihc high seas! 

'I'hc end of advance-party training was timcil to coincide witii 
the arrival of the rest of the unit. The comj>any commandcis, 
with their trained assistant instructors, then i)iit their men through 
the same training program as they themselves had just completed. 

During this time, our commanding officer, witli his intelligence 
officer and other headquarters staff, made pcrioilic visits to the 
unit \N'c were tlue tt) relieve. 1 herefore, hy the time the battalion 
movcil upcountry to its operational area, all ranlcs were aedima- 
ti/cd and had received an elementary hut neverihele.ss essential 
introduction to aittiguerrilla tactics. The polish to the rough 
article was applied later. At the same time, key personnel had Iiad 
the opportunity to meet the civilian admiitistrators and police 
officers with whom they would soon he working; they were also 
in a position to hrief company and platoon commanders on such 
matters as the terrain in the new area and the hahits of local C f’s. 

To many, this lengthy preparation may seem an overleisurely 
approach to war in this nio<lern age. However, in this kind of 
M'arfare, a unit’s initial showing has a profound effect, for good 
or had, on the enemy’s morale. The hettei' the preparation, the 
more chance there is of getting the team away to a dying start. 
Furthermore, an early success can have a sharp effect on a 
wavering local population. It may well coax information from a 
loyal hut hitherto frightened civilian; and information is the lifc- 
hlood of the antiguerrilla system, for it leads to that most profit- 
able form of operation — the ambush. 

By far the most successful and, in terms of effort, the easiest 
way to eliminate CTl ’s was with a well-planned ambush. For this 
reason, its planning aiul execution dc.scrvc iletailed study. 

'Fhe first essential in the planning of an ambush was informa- 
tion. This was usually supplied hy the Special Branch of the 
Federation Police. It might take the form of a very carefully 
compiled do.ssier on the movements and hahits of certain local 
terrorists ot'cr a pcriotl of months, iiulicating a lendc/.vous for a 
food lift or a meeting at a specified date and time. Alternatively, 
it could he information of doubtful reliability brought in hy an 
informer in need of cash. 'Whatever the source, action had to he 
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taken aiul taken fast. In Malaya, many false trails were followed 
and a large number of hours spent in great discomfort before one 
met with success. 

Oeicc the information was received, the next and most difficult 
task was the reconnaissance of the likely area. Overt inspection 
usually invited failure; the mere presence of an officer in uniform 
in a rubber field or near the wire fence of a protected village was 
sufficient to warn all rubber tappers and other nearby workers 
that an ambush was in the ofling. The word was ipiickly passed 
to the local Alasses’ li'xecutive, and the proposed food lift or 
meeting with the terrorists was canceled. Various stratagems had 
to be adopted to defeat the curious in these circumstances. A 
brother officer in my battalion, dre.ssed in civilian clothes and 
carrying a theodolite, once posed as a surveyor of the Public 
Works Department in order to reconnoiter a difficult ambush 
site. On another occasion, 1 had an awkward half-hour in the 
role of the representative of a company that sold a latex-growth 
stimulant. While a planter friend kept the Chinese overseer in 
conversation, 1 took a surreptitious look around, under the guise 
of carrying out a seemingly detailed inspection of the nearby 
nd)ber trees. Where even serious playacting was too risky, we 
had to rely on estate maps, aerial photographs — where the jungle 
canopy permitted these — aiul, in the final event, local knowledge. 
Wc built up our records of local toj>ography by insisting that 
every patrol commander write a brief report of his patrol in the 
Company Patrol Log upon his return and, where possible, include 
rougb sketches of the terrain, lit this way, we e.stablisbed a good 
picture of our operational area. When information was “hot” 
and had to be acted upon immediately, our local knowledge was 
often the only guide to planning the ambush location. 

After reconnaissance, the next step was to determine which 
kind of ambush would be most suitable. Generally this decision 
was influenced by three main factors: the type of target, the na- 
ture of the terrain, and the time of day, or night, when the trap 
was likely to be sprung. 

The target could usually be classified in one of two broad 
categories: an individual or a small group of terrorists coming to 
a meeting, or, alternatively, a much larger body moving in from 
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the jungle to Cake a food life from a protected village. Whereas 
the small group would probably be haiulled best by a few picked 
marksmen, a larger gang necessitated the deployment of a much 
bigger force in what was known as an area ambush. Because 
information on the exact number of Cl ’s likely to be itivolved 
was often very sketchy, the area ambush was the layout normally 
employed. 

The area amhush consisted of a number of small groups of two 
or three men deployed .so as to cover all jtossible avenues of 
escape from the actual CT rendezvous. In thick jtmgle, these 
escape routes were limited to paths or game trails, but in a well- 
kept rubber estate, where the undergrowth was cut short between 
the lines of trees, considerable ingenuity was retjuired in trying 
to prcilict which direction the fleeing C I ’s w'ouhl take when fire 
was opened. 

When CT’s were suspected of movement into cultivated areas 
bordering on the jungle, a modification of the area method was 
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possible. This took the form of laying tlic ambush from the jungle 
side, looking into the clearing or plantation. However, this type 
of plan was suitable only for daylight operations. 

Most footl lifts took place at night, and the site was nearly 
always somewhere in the wire perimeter of a protected village. 
In these cases, the customary procedtire was for the ambush party 
to leave canij) after the evening-curfew hour. The men would 
move straight into their jirearranged positions anil remain there 
until the CT’s came. If the mission was abortive, they returned 
to camp before the curfew was lifted, at ilaw'ii. In the latter event, 
care would be taken to obliterate signs of the occupation against 
the possibility of having to return to the same spot on several 
successive nights. 

When the information indicated the possibility of a daylight 
ambush near the jungle edge, the troops would move out osten- 
sibly in another direction, as if proceeding on a routine patrol. 
Once in the forest, the force moved to an area between 500 and 
1,000 yards from the jungle edge and established a temporary 

base. I'rom here, the commander made a carefvd and coveit 

reconnaissance, taking care to avoid being seen by rubber tappers 
or cultivators. Once individual positions had been selected, the 
(list group for iluty moveil forwaril and occnpietl them as silently 
as possible. In (hese circumstances, it was always ailvisable to 
station in the rear of the atnbitsh party a group whose task it 

was to look back into the jungle. Cl ’s had an odd habit of ap- 

proaching from unexpected ilirectioiis. 

rite strain of rctnaitiing constantly alert in the hot, humid 
climate of the jimgle is considerable, and this was often accent- 
uatcil by the proximitv of local workers. If they suspected an 
ambush. Communist syiujiathizcrs would .sudilcidy become un- 
usually clutnsy and drop their latex buckets xvith as much clangor 
as possible. This was a well-known signal indicating that Security 
l''orccs were in the vicinity. 'I'o su.stain split-second reactions by 
the men, the ambush party had to be relievetl fairly freiptetitly; 
in my company, we usually worked on the principle of two hours 
on and four hours off. Reliefs would come forward from the 
jungle base camp, movitig silently, having left all their heavy 
eipiipment behind. This kind of ambush could be maintained for 
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up to four (If five days, providing sufficicnr rations had l)ccn 
brouglit in the first instance. The same method was usetl when 
it was suspected that CPs might return to one of their camps 
subsequently discovered by us. One such aml)osh was mounted 
by a platoon of our battalion for ten days. On the tcntli day, 
C r’s liid in fact return ro the camji, ami just when fitc platoon 
commander was waiting for them to come within ])oint-blank 
range, an overanxious soldier opened fire prematurely and the 
gang escapctl. In the British Army, we have a saying that, ex- 
pressed in polite terms, states that there is an idiot in every sec- 
tion. In antiguerrilla operatittns, it is iny cvjterience that he usually 
appears when he is least welcome. We tried to weetl otirs out in 
training bur the otld one escaped the net in this case. 

Any form of ambush, whether it was a special job for a small 
group of picked marksmen or an area allair involving the best 
parr of a company, merited very careful rehearsal. We would 
first try to find a piece of ground near the camp that resembled 
as far as possible the actual ambush site, (iroups would then be 
positioned to work out arcs of fire. If this procedure was not 
feasible, the plan vt'ould be .studierl from a rough sand motlel 
(piickly constructed in the camp area. W'hen to ojien fire was 
always a tricky problem for ambush commanders, and guidance 
could be givi 0 on this during rehearsals by having other mem- 
bers of the C(.m|)any siimdate the apjtroach of a P I’ gang coming 
from a number of different directions, ihus giving ihe ambusli 
party an op|.ortunity to gauge both tiisiance aiul size of targets. 
If time permitted, this drill was al.so gone through at night. Night 
illuminating devices were al.so testeti. I hroughout my time in 
Malaya, we were constantly experimenting with electrically 
delonatcil flares to give us precious light at the moment the am- 
bush was sprung. Nowadays, |>ortable infrared devices wouKI be 
invaluable for tins purpose. The Claymore-tyjie weapon would 
also appear to have a definite place in both the night ami day 
types of ambush. 

In our rehearsals, we also paiil very careful aiiention to the 
drill for placitig the men in ambush. It was our rule that after 
the commander gave a prearranged signal that all positions had 
beeti occupied, anyone moving iti frotit of these positiotis would 
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be shot. Similarly, the stand-down procedure bad to be rebearsed 
and all signals completely utulcrstood. We also practiced a drill 
for examining tbe scene of an ambiisb once it bad been sprung. 
I bis involveil tbe commander’s detailing a grmij) as a scarcb party. 
On bis order, they woidd come forward to check dead and 
wounded CT’s. 1 be rest of tbe ambiisb party would cover tbcm 
in (bis task. 

Lastly, and most important of all, weapons bad to be tbor- 
ougbly tested for accuracy. Tbis was done on tbe jungle range 
that a company eitber inberited or constructed. The jungle range 
u as an improvised but very viseful ancillary to every camp. It 
was usually about 20-30 yards in lengtb, with a sandbagged butt, 
l argcts coukl be silbouettes reprc.scnting C l ’s fixed in a station- 
ary position or moving on an exteinpori/.eil pidley system. 
W'eapons were tested bere from positions identical vvitb those 
normally found in ambusbes, i.e., around trees, over logs, and 
poking tbrougb jungle urulergrowtb. Tbis was also tbe time to 
ensure that weapons were functioning correctl><“. 

After tbe rebearsal, all that reniained was tbe final cbcck. This 
had to be meticulous. .Any c(|uipinent that rattled bad to be re- 
moved or fixed with adhesive tape, hair cream was washed off 
as tbis could be smelled by the Cl’s, and black greasepaint was 
a|>plied to all exposed parts of the body. OfTlccrs tben inspected 
otice again for those small but telling details that so often meant 
ilie tiilference between success anti failure. Describing these and 
other preparations that bis battalion made befoic an ambush, the 
late Kichard iMiers, in his book Shoot to Kill, summarizes tbcm 
as follows: “Ovcrclaborate preparations for such a miserable 
enemvr Not on your life. After living for .so long like bunted 
animals the terrorists had actpiired an instinct for danger and a 
speed ol reaction to it which were little short of the uncanny. 
At the slightest hint of trouble they were off — slipping aiul 
twisting through the undcigrowth like some tincartbly djinns.” 
I bus |)ieparctl, the ambush party would move out. The troops 
appieciateil that the chances of success bung on a slender thread; 
they knew that if they were unsuccessful, more information 
wouUI have to be sought, and even if they killed or captured 
(21 's, a follow-up would probably result. In both cases, they 
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vvoiilii be fact 1 with tlic more forniiiiablc kind of atuigucrrilla 
operation — juneje patrolling. 

Wbereas tht amlnisli on information was a comparatively easy 
inetboJ of eliminating those CT's such as District and Hrancb 
Committee nu miters, who habitually worked near protected 
villages and esiates, the hard core of the movement, such as live 
State Commitiees and Independent Platootis, seldom ventureii 



out of their tk op jungle hideouts. It u'as therefore necessaiy to 
go in and fitid ihem, and this required a sound knowledge by all 
ranks of the an of jungle patrolling. 

I think I can best illustrate tlie various fonns of patrolling \\c 
adopted by di scribing one operation in which I u'as iiwolvctl 



that was long enough for us to try out most of oiii' patrolling 



tcchnicpics. 

In April, l‘3i4, I was ordered to take a rcinforceil company of 
some four plai >ons into the Tasek Hera area of Pahang in central 
Malaya to scan h for and eliminate a well-know n (JT leader who 
was l)clicved lo have come up from Johore. The Tasek Hera is 
actually a senes of lakes enclosed by vast tracts of swampy 
belukar jungh , Ilelukar was itot a storybook foiest w iih to\^'ei ing 
trees under a iiigh canopy of vines and crec|)ers, but a continuotis 
wall of dense swampy undergrowth with cunningly concealed 
wait-a-bit thorns that seemed fiendishly luiman in their efforts 



to ilelay otir progress. 

Our main jungle base for this operation was i Mala\ an police 
fort establisherl a few months before as pan of the plan to w ean 



aborigine peojile of this region away from the terrorists. I hese 
so-called forts were really a collection of bamboo huts suiTotmded 
by a barbell wire fettcc, but they had the priceless asset of an 
airstiip for hg,ht aircraft. On this occasion, 1 made use of this 
boon by feiiying in otic platoon in Pioneer aircraft, each ol 
which carrii 1 four fully etjuipped soldiers, w hile 1 took the le 
maitiing three platoons in by march route lasting two days. 

VVe had li'.tle or tio information except that our target was 
“.somew'here m the Tasek Beta area.” This coveted aboitt HO map 



.squares, each about 1,000 yards square. Therefore 1 had to divide 
up the area among niy platoons and start a systematic search of 
each tnap siptarc. I kept otic platoon utider my hatui at the fort 
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;iiul (lis|)iitclic(l the other iliree to look for the neeillc in the hay- 
stack. 

1 he (list task of each platoon was to move out to its allotted 
area and cstahlish a jungle base camp. This would he the nodal 
|)oint from which patrols would search the adjacent area. 

A base camp was usually set up by a platoon, although on 
occasion, coiii|)any bases xv'oulil he formed for a large-scale opera- 
tion. Whatever the size, the drill was the same. The platoon coni- 
maiuler would select a likely area for his first base fi'oiii the map 
before he set out on his mission. I le woiilti look for a spot that 
was easily identifiable on the map so that his patrols would have 
a good map fix for their starting point, and he would also prefer 
to he near a stream for his water supply. “Hasing up,” as we called 
it, was a jungle ritual that deserves ilescription. First, the pro- 
posed base area was searchetl by small patrols to ensure that no 
en ’s were in the vicinity, riien the men were dispersed in a 
rough circle facing outward with platoon hcadi]uarters in the 
center. Only then coultl everyone start to erect his improvised 
shelter. These were iiiatle from the poncho-type ground sheet, 
u.sing available vines aiul branches as stipports. Cutting was dis- 
couraged, for tlic sound of a machete on wootl carries a long way 
in jungle. The men usually paired off for this job, and while 
one was improving the “house,” the other would start prejiaring 
a meal. We always ate <m a shelter basis. C'oncurrent with these 
preparations, wc took turns going to the water point to bathe, 
always itnder the eye of a sentry. I bis was the time that I always 
felt particidarly vulnerable, dressed in Mother Nature and jungle 
hoots, and carrying a submachine gun! 

Ft) guide those within as well as to thwart the intrtttler, a vine 
was stretched around the perimeter; from this, other guide vines 
were run to the area of platoon hcadtpiartcrs, w here the night 
sentry w'as always located, fie relied entirely on his ears to give 
w arning of suspicious movement in the vicinity of the base. Our 
invariable rule w'as no movement for any reason otitside the 
perimetei' between dusk and daw'ii. 

f laving established ba.se camp to his satisfaction, the platoon 
commander sat in his shelter and planned his patrol program for 
the next day. 
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\Vc matlc use of tv\o !)asic patrolling tcdmiqncs in this opera- 
tion: the fan patrol and tlic stream patrol. l3oth these methods 
were foundcrl on the old maxim of “I'ind, l'‘ix, aiul Atiaek.” 
I hercforc, the primary function of these isvo types of patrol was 
to obtain information. 

The fan patrtti was so called because the sejiarate patrtjls radi- 
ated out from the base like the ribs of a fan. A fan patrol normally 
consisted of three or fttur men carrying only their weapons aiul 
ammunition; they left all their heavy ctpiipment in the base. I'.ach 
jratrol was directed rtti a definite compass-bearing from the base. 
!'he interval between the ribs depended largely on the staiulanl 
of training. I usually operated at ten-degree spacings. The dis- 
tance out Irom base was governed by the nature of the jungle. 
On the 1 asek Hera operation, we could manage only about 1,001) 
yards due to the thick belukar. In primaiy jungle, with little or 
no undergrowth, this distance might be extended up to 2,000 
yards. However, we seldom tried to lay down distances but 
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woikctl on a time basis. I'rom experience, we Icarneil tliat a patrol 
eotiUl not be cxpccteil to maintain tbe rcipiirctl high standard 
of alertness for more tban about tiuec hours, riicrefore, our 
patrolling was usually geared to this time limit. Patrol movement 
bad to be slow, each step made carefully, for a careless boot on 
a rotten branch could mean giving the alarm to a nearby terrorist 
camp. I'.yes and ears were usually the best weapons, but a keen 
sense of smell was often instrumental in literally sniffing out CT’s. 
I heir presence was frequently betrayed by the odor of Chinese 
cooking, or of curry on the rare occasions when Malay or Indian 
terrorists were in camp. 

I laving reached its time or distance limit, the patrol might re- 
turn in either of two ways. It could follow tbe back bearing of 
the outward course, thus retracing the original line hack to base, 
or it could move a pretletcrmined distance in ]iaces to its right 
or left and return on a back bearing of plus or minus five degrees 
of its outward course, for obvious reasons, the method to be 
used and the amount of right or left movement had to be laid 
tiown by the platoon commander before the patrols left the base. 

One of my platoons in the Tasek Hera was located in an area 
heavily intcriaccti with jungle streams. In this case, the platoon 
commander used the stream method of patrolling. As in the fan 
patrol, groups consisteil of three to four men, but instead of 
following specific bearings, they worked their way up and down 
the banks of streams and creeks. Like us, the CT’s preferred to 
position their camps near running water and this method of 
searching was often successful in finding them. 

1 lowever, in my opinion, there is one serious drawback to 
stream patrolling. Occasionally, there were considerable variations 
between the actual tlirection of streams and their alignment as 
show n on tbe map. This resulted in the very real danger t>f patrols 
clashing w ith each other. I hereforc, if this method is to be used, 
the accuracy of the ma|i should be carefully checked beforehand 
and only the minimum number of patrols tieployed in the area 
at one time. 

When sending out his fan or stream patrols to cover a thousand- 
yard map stpiare, the platoon commander would always keep a 
reserve in base so that he could quickly take advantage of any 
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infoiniacion liis patrols brought in. Fiirthcrninre, be li.ul to main- 
tain good radio communication witli bis company commander 
so tliat the latter coidd bring in extra troops if the task appeared 
beyond the capability of one platoon. 'I'hc advent of tlie heli- 
copter in Alalaya gieatly facilitated prompt exploitation hy a 
large force of any information gaineil from reconnaissance pa- 
trolling. 

If a patrol detected or even suspected tlie presence of a Cl' 
camp, the drill was lor one or two men to move back along the 
beat ing or stream to svarn the base while the other two remained 
to watch the area. Fliey would do their best to gain further 
information as to the extent of the layout, but uppci inost in their 
minds was the fact that they must not prejudice the operation by 
premature movement at titis stage. 

Wlien the platoon commander receivctl warning of a suspected 
camp, he gathered up all available men in base— leaving only a 
small rear party — and moved out, guitled by the men who had 
returnctl from the reconnai.ssance patrol. 'I'hcy ailvised him where 
to halt the main body so that its presence would not be tlis- 
covered. I'he platoon commander then moved forward and con- 
tacted the rest of the patrol, getting up-to-daic information from 
them. He had now to carry out the most delicate part of the 
operation — his own reconnaissance, which might take hours if 
he was to get a good idea of the strength of the CPs and at the 
same time escape detection fronr their sentries. At the end of 
this reconnai.ssaitcc, he had to make the decision as to whether 
he could manage the jol» alone or whether he should ratlio the 
company commander and ask him to come in and take over. 
Whatever course he took, the platoon commander woidd be the 
key man in the action since he had had the best look at the 
ground. 

lit the Tasek Hera, we had a chain of events similar to those I 
have described, and the platoon commander decided that the camp 
was small enough to take on without extra siipjtort. He therefore 
carried out the next part of tlie drill, which was to surround 
the camp area. 

W^ten a small force, such as a platoon, w as surrounding a C T 
camp, it could not hope to form a continuous chain of bayonets 
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nroitiKl the site. In this ense, an assault force of some six men led 
l)V the platoon commander was detailed and the remainder were 
divided into “stop” groups of tw*> to three men each. It was the 
task of the platoon sergeant to put these into position. He did 
this hy moving around the area of the camp on a series of right- 
angle hearings, dropping off “stops” on all likely escape routes. 
This particular camp was near a small lake so the assault was to 
he ttiade from the land side, with stops on either flank near the 
lake shore. Where there were no well-defincti getaway trails, the 
procedure was to place stojis about 300-400 yards out from the 
estimated perimeter of the camp. 

The short jungle day .seldotn allowed the whole operation of 
finding a camp, carrying out the detailed reconnaissance, placing 
the sto|)s, and finally attacking to he completed during the day- 
light hours — especially as an attack ju.st hehtre dusk precluded a 
follow-up of escaping CTI”s in daylight. Therefore, it was usually 
nccc.ssary for the stops and assault group to remain in position 
throughout the night. 'Phis placed a considerable strain on all 
concerned, hut the troops always rcspondcti itohly as they real- 
ized that this might he the climax to months of hard “jungle 
hashing.” 

As soon as there was sufTicicnt light, the platoon commander 
signaled the assault group to advance. Moving at the double, they 
charged directly into the camp, firing at all the visible enemy 
and at the jungle shelters constructed by the CTP’s. The terrorists 
invariably had a well-rehearsed escape plan, and those not hit by 
the initial bursts from the assault group wouhl speedily fade into 
the stirrounding jungle. It was the task of the stops to pick them 
off as they escaped. As sottn as all firing finishctl — anil it seldom 
lasted for more than a minute — the platoon commander organ- 
ized a follow-up of any terrorists who were seen to have escaped 
the net. Usually he had a tracker dog or an Iban to assist him in 
this task. Ibans were specially enlisted trackers from North 
llornco, skilled in following trails and di.stinguishing between 
humati and animal signs. 

If a company-sized force was involved in the attack, the tac- 
tics \\ ere sitnilar except that the cordon of slops was tighter, with 
more men available for this task. 
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The camp wc found in the Tasck Hera was, in fact, nnocenpied 
when the assault moved in; it was discovci cd later that ilic in 
habitants had left on a food-foraginy eNpedition soon afui ilu 
reconnaissance patrol heard their movetnents. One letnnu'd just 
as the platoon commander reached the clearing in the center o( 
the terrorist shelters. Eacli saw the otlun simultaneously and the 
CT made off. He was chased and wounded, and although he 
escaped on this occasion, his woutui was suflicientlv seiious to 
make him surrctidcr a few days later. I low ever, this incident w as 
typical of the most common form of contact hetueeti Securitt 
Forces and CT’s in the Malayan jungle — the chance encounter. 

No matter how carefully plans arc made, there will he mans 
occasions when patrols stumble on gtierrillas hv chance. VV^ 
found it necessary to have a simple drill foi this occurrence, atui 
it often worked well. 

If a leading scout and a CT saw each other at the same time 
and there was no po.ssibility of gainitig sui prise, the scout shotitcd 
“Bandits!” and charged, followed by the test of the patrol. When 
there was a chance of bringing off an impromjmi ainbnsh, tlu- 
patrol would slip quickly into the jungle on either side of the 
track and try to let the CT’s get as close as possible. If outs was 
only a small recotinai.ssance patrol, the patrol leader might let a 
large gang of Cl ’s go by and and follow' them to asccitain the 
whereabouts of their camp. I know of two occasions when this 
latter variation was carried out succcssftilly by Ciurkha troops. 
It does, however, demand a very high standard of jtinglcciaft. 

In these cases, quick reaction by the test of the jratrol to the 
leading scout’s warnitig was essential and this depended on a 
thorough knowledge of silent signals h\' eveiyone. Silence is 
golden in antiguerrilla operations; therefore, a com|)iehensive list 
of silent hand signals was dcvisetl. These rangetl from '' rci rorists 
in front!” (fist clenched, with thumb pointing to the giound) to 
ati improvised one in my own company that consistcrl of laising 
the jungle hat accompanied by a low how. In our language this 
meant “Request the company cominaiuler to come to the front 
of the column!” After six months in the Alalayan jungle, all 
soldiers found it second nature to conveisc by hand sigttals. 

'File chance encounter that took place in the lakeside catnp was, 
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in fact, out only contact witit CF’s during a six-week stay in the 
Tasck .Hern. It was discovered later that onr information on the 
Nt). I target hatl heen premature; while we were searching for 
him, he was still in Johore. However, it had given us all an in- 
valuable opportunity to polish the rough surface of our earlier 
training. 

Iti addition to these basic tactics in fighting the CT’s in Malaya, 
there were, of course, many variations — some due to circum- 
stances and terrain, others arising from the different fighting 
characteristics of the many nationalities involved. Tor instance, 
the fleet-footed Fijians often preferred to chase their opponents 
rather than wait in amhush for them; this unorthodox hut ex- 
tremely clfcctive techni(]ue mailc them .some of tlic most feared 
terrorist-hunters in Malaya. Whatever the tactics used and the 
interpretation put on them by different units, I think I can safely 
say that adherence to the following main principles was usually 
the foundation of successful operations against the CT’s: 

1. A spirit of initiative and aggression had to he instilled into 
everyone. At all times, junior leaders had ro communicate to 
(heir men their determination to seek out and destroy the enemy 
no matter what the physical discomforts might he. This was not 
always easy to ilo in a country containing some of the most 
diflicult going imaginable. Most failures to eliminate Cl ’s in 
favorable conditions were attributable in some ilegree to a lack 
of “go” on the part of junior leaders. 

2. A high standard of marksmanship at short ranges. Vhe jungle 
contact, as we termed it, between frienti aiul foe was fleeting in 
the extreme. By ilay, the enemy was usually moving ijuickly, and 
by night, he was difficult to sec. Succc.ss, therefore, ilcpcnded on 
being able to shoot fast and accurately. Constant practice is the 
only key to success here. Some puri,sts say that every man must 
reach the same high standard of shooting. This is a very desirable 
aim but there is often insufTicicnt time to achieve it. Therefore, 
I would crrunsel any unit that wants positive results in this kind 
of war to make certain that its best shots arc up front! 

3. Continual training in jungle navigation, using compass and 
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map. If fan- and stream-type patrolling arc to be used, then every 
man must have an elementary knowlctlge of compass work. In 
my experience, the most surprising people emerge as skilled jungle 
navigators. One of the best in my company \t as a young cockney 
soldier who had never been out of I.oiulon before he sailed for 
Malaya. 

4. The development of jwiglecraft. I his all-embracing term 
|)robably ilcfies dei.ulcil analysis but I think it is best sjunboli/ed 
liy l''ield Marshal W'aveH’s description of ihe iileal infantryman: 
"I le must be a combination of cat burglar, gunman, aiui poacher.” 
Certainly the gooil jungle warriors in Malaya needed all these 
antisocial charactci istics and a surprisingly large tuitnber acquired 
them. 

Our tactics in Malaya were by no means perfect. I he gift of 
hindsight enables many of us to see where we went wrong anti 
how we can improve in the future. But this was a new sort of 
war fought over some of the most fonnitlable terrain in the 
world. In the beginning, we had to improvise aiul gain experience, 
and this look time. Ncvcrthcle.ss, in the final event, we uerc able 
to devise methods that enabled all the varied foices involved to 
inflict a decisive tlefeat on militant Communism. For this, tnany 
can take t redit but none more so than the infantry private soldiers 
of many nationalities who sweated, fought, and won in the 
jungles of Malaya. 




IV 

LOSING IN THE JUNCLE- 
INDOCHINA 



Inside the Viki minh (Icncrnl Vo Nguyen 

Street Without Joy Hcniniil H. I'nll 

The fall of Dicn Bicn Phu marked the fall of an empire in Soiiih 
east Asia — and the demolition of much military dogma. Mere ,i 
notably backward Oriental country triumphed smashingly ovi r 
one of the most technically advanced Western countries, \m II 
supplied with nirpower, tanks, artillery, and graduates of ili< 
I'xolc de Gucire. The man who planned the Noiih \'’ietnami sr 
campaign was General Vo Nguyen Giap, now Minister of I )e 
fense. His commentary on this action has just become a\ailahK 
We think you will find the sections we have c.vtracicd c,\tremel\ 
thought-provoking. His complete bwdt has now been published 
People’s War, People's Army: The Viet f.'wrrg hisurrcctiov M,in 
ual for Underdeveloped Countries (I'letlcrick A. Praegcr, IVri2). 

Dr. Fall is also an authority on the Indochina debacle. Me won 
his doctorate as a result of histcsearch in the held with the k'lem h 
forces. Reprinted here is a chapter from his definitive hook. 
Street Without joy (The Stackpolc (aimpany, IVhl). lie is now 
at work on a forthcoming political hisimy, I'he I\ro Vieiii,wi\ 
(Frederick A. Piacgcr). I'rom Phnompenh, he w rites that \'ii i 
Cong Regiment Ninety-five is back at its <dd stamping gmunds on 
the “Street” — “and nasty as ever.” 
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General Vo Nguyen Giap 



!. 

Vietnam is one of ilic oldest countries in Sontlieast Asia. 
Stretching like an iinmcnse 5 along the edge of the Pacific, it 
includes Hac Ho, or North Vietnam, which, with the Red River 
Delta, is a region rich in agricultural and iiuiustrial possibilities; 
Nam Ho, or South Viettram, a vast alluvial plain furrowed by the 
arms of the Mekong and especially favorable to agriculture; and 
Trung Ho, or Central Vietnam, a long, narrow belt of land join- 
ing them. To describe ilie shape of their country, the Vietnamese 
like to recall an image familiar to them — that of a shoulder pole 
with a basket of paddy at each end. 

Vietnam extends over nearly 128,000 st|uare miles, on which 
lives a population of approximately 30 million. During their 
many thousaiuls of years of history, tlie Vietnatnese people have 
always been able to maintain a heroic tradition of struggle 
against foreign aggression. During the thirteenth century, in par- 
ticidar, they succeeded in thwarting attempts at invasion by the 
Mongols, who had extended their tiomination o\ er the whole of 
feiulal China. 

I he N'ietnamese people’s war of lilieratiou was a just war. Its 
aim was to win back die independence anil unity of tlie country, 
to bring land to the jicasants, and to defend tlie achievements of 
tlie August Revolution. That is why it was, first and foremost, a 
people’s war. To educate, mobilize, organize, and arm the whole 
people in order that they might take part in the resistance was 
the crucial task. 

I'he enemy of the Vietnamese nation was aggressive imperial- 
ism, which had to he overthrown. But, as the imperialists had long 
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since joined \vitl\ the fciulal landU)rds, tlic anti-imperialist strug- 
gle ilcfinitely con hi not he scparatcti from aiuifendal action. On 
the other hand, in a hachward colonial country such as ours, 
where the peasants make up the majority of the pojuilation, a 
people’s war is essentially a peasants’ war umicr the leadership of 
the working class. A general mohili/ation of the w'liole people is, 
therefore, neither more nor less than a mohili/ation of the rural 
masses. The prohtem of land is of decisive importance. 'The Viet- 
namese war of liheration w'as essentially a national tlemocratic 
revolution carried out under military form. It had a tw'ofold 
fundamental task: the overthrowing of imperialism and the defeat 
of the feudal landlord class. The anti-im|icrialist struggle was 
primary. 

A backward colonial country which had only just risen up to 
proclaim its independence and install people’s power, Vietnam 
had only recently developed armed force*;. 'I'hey were equipped 
with still mediocre arms and had no comhat experience. The 
eiictiiy, on the other hand, was an imperialist pow er which had 
retainetl a fairly considerahlc economic and military potential 
tlespite the recent Cierinan occupation. She h.ul henefited, more- 
over, from the active suppoit of the United States. The hnlance 
of forces decidedly showed up our w'eaknesscs against the enemy’s 
strength. 

The Vietuamc.se |)Cople’s W'ar, therefore, had to he haril and 
long lasting in order to succeetl in creating conditions for victory, 
('onceptions horn of impatience and aimed at obtaining speedy 
victory could otily he gross errors. It was necessary to adopt a 
strategy of long-term resistance in order to maintain and gradually 



augment our forces, while nibbling at and progressively destroy- 
ing those of the enemy. It was necessary to accumulate thousands 
of small victories aiul to turn them into one great success, grad- 
ually altering the balance of forces, transforming our weakness 
into power, anti carrying off final victory. 

At an early stage, our Party was able to ili.sceiTi the true char- 
acteristics of the W'ar. I 5 y proceetling from this analysis, through- 
out the duration of hostilities and under particularly difficult 



conditions, the Party solved all the prol)lems of the resistance. 
This judicious leadership leil us to victory. 
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Our strategy was, as we have stressed, to wage a loiig-lastiiig 
battle. A war of this type, generally speaking, entails several 
phases. In principle, starting from a stage of contention, the war 
goes through a period of etjnilihrium before arriving at a general 
connterolTensive. The way it is carried on can be subtle and com- 
plc.x, deiicnding on the |)articiilar conditions obtaining on both 
silk's during the course of o|)eraiions. Only a long-term war 
could enable us to utili/e to the inaxiniuin our political trump 
cards, to overcome out materiel handicap, and to transform our 
weakness into strength. To maintain and increa.se our forces was 
the principle to which we adhered. We contented ourselves with 
attacking when success was certain, refusing to give battle likely 
to incur losses to us, or to engage in ha/ardous actions. We had 
to build up our strength during the actual course of fighting. 

The form of lighting had to be coinj>letely adapted to the 
situation. W’e had to raise our fighting spirit to the maximum 
and rely on the heroism of our troops to overcome the enemy’s 
material superiority. In the main, especially at the outset, we had 
lo resort to guerrilla fighting. In the Vietnamese theater of opera- 
tions, this method carried off great victories. It could be used in 
the mountains as well as in the ilcita; it could be waged with good 
or mediocre materiel, even without arms, and was to enable us 
eventually to cipiip ourselves at the cost of the enemy. Wherever 
the I' 'xpeditionary Corps went, the entire popidatioii took part in 
the fighting. I'.vcry commune hail its fortified village, kvery dis- 
trict had its regional troops fighting under command of local 
branches of the Party, in liaison with the regular forces, in order 
to wear down and atinihilate the enemy. 

thereafter, with the development of our forces, guerrilla war 
changed into mobile warfare — though still strongly marked by 
guerrilla tactics — which afteru'ard became the basic form of 
operations ott the main front, the northern front. In this proce.ss 
of development, our army constantly grew and passed from the 
stage of engagements involving a section or company, to fairly 
laige-scale campaigns bringing into actiim several divisions. Grad- 
ually, the army’s equipment improved, mainly through seizure 
of arms from the French and Americati imperialists. 

From a military point of view, the war proved that an inade- 
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(jiiatcly equipped ariuy, fighting for a just cause, can, with 
appropriate strategy and tactics, conquer a modern army of 
aggressive imperialism. 

In tlic managemcm of a war economy in an agricidturally 
l)ackward country undertaking a long-term resistance, tlic prob- 
lem of building bases in rear areas arises. The raising and defense 
of production, anil the development of agriculture, were prob- 
lems of great im|)ortance for supplying the front as well as for 
|irogrcssivc improvement of the people’s living conditions. The 
matter of manufacturing arms was not one which could be set 
aside. 

In the building of rural bases and the reinforcement of rear 
areas to give impetus to the resistance, the agrarian policy of the 
Party played a determining role. Therein lay the aiitifeudal task 
of the revolution. In a colony where the national question is 
essentially the peasant question, consolidation of the resistance 
forces was possible only by solution of the agrarian problem. 

The August Revolution overthrew the feudal state. Reduction 
of land rents and rates of interest, decreed by people’s power, 
bestowed on the peasants their first material ail vantages. I, anil 
mono|)olizcd by the imperialists and traitors was confiscated and 
shared out. Communal land and rice fields were more ctjuitably 
distributed. In 1953, deeming it necessary to promote the accom- 
plishment of antifcudal tasks, tlie Party decided to achieve 
agrarian reform even during the course -of the resistance war. 
Despite the errors that blemished accomplishment of the reform, 
it was a correct policy crowned with success. It resulted in real 
material advantages for the peasants and brought to the army and 
the people a new breath of enthusiasm. 

riianks to this new agrarian policy, the life of the people, dur- 
ing the most difficult conditions of the war, genei ally ini|)roved, 
not only in the vast free zones of the North, but even in the guer- 
rilla bases in South Vietnam. 

riie Vietnamese \iar brought out the importance of building 
resistance bases in the countryside and emphasi/ed the close and 
indissoluble relationship between the anti-imjterialist revolution 
and the antifeudal revolution. 

I'’rom a political point of view, tlie question of unity among the 
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people and the mobilization of all their energies was of paramount 
importance. It was the National United Front against the im- 
perialists and their lacheys, the Vietnamese traitors. 

In Vietnam, our Party carried off a great success in its policy 
of Front. As early as World War II, the Party formed the League 
for the lnilc|icndcncc of Vietnam, nnring the early years of the 
war of resistance, we |)ostpoi\ed the ap]>licati(»n of agrarian revo- 
lution, limiting our program to the reduction of land rents and 
interest rates, which enabled us to neutrali/.e part of the landlord 
class and to rally around us the most patriotic of them. 

From the early days of the August Uevolmion, the policy of 
broad Front ailopteil by the Party neutralizcil the wavering ele- 
ments among the landlord class and limited acts of sabotage by 
partisans of the Vietnam Quoc-l)an-l)ang (Nationalist Party). 

I'hcreafter, in the course of the war, when agrarian reform 
had become an urgetit necessity, our Party maile a differentiation 
within the landlord class by providing different treatment for 
each type of landlonl according to his political attitude toward 
litjuidation of feudal ap|)ro|U'iarion of land. 

The policy of unity among nationalities adopterl by the Na- 
tional United I''iont also achieved great success, and the program 
of unity w ith the various rcligit>us circles attained good results. 

I'he National United I'lont was to be a vast assembly of all 
the forces capable of beio(i united, neutralizing all those which 
couki be neutralized, dividing all those it was possible to divide. 
I'he object of this was to direct the spearhead at the chief enemy 
of the revolutiofi, invading imperialism. The l'"ront was to he an 
alliiutce betw'een workers and peasants under the leadership of 
the w'orking class. In X^ictnam, an alliance between workers and 
peasatits was backed by a dazzling history and (inn traditions, 
riic party of the woi king class hail been the only political party 
to light icsolutcly in all circumstances for national independence. 
It was the first to put forward the slogan “Land to the Tillers,” 
and to struggle detcrmincilly for its realization. However, in the 
early years of the resistance, underestimation of the importance 
of the peasant question hindcretl us from giving all the necessary 
attention to the worker-peasant alliance. I his error w'as sidrse- 
tjucntly set right, especially from the moment when the Party 
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decided, by nienns of acconiplisldiig agrarinn reform, to make tlic 
peasants the real masters of the countryside. 

Vlic war of iil)cration proved tliat, in il\c face of an enemy as 
powerful as he is cruel, victory is possible only by uniting the 
whole |)eopIe under a firm and wide national front baseil on the 
worker- peasant alliance. 

I’o bring victoiy, it was not enough lo have a correct strategic 
guiding princijile. An appropriate guiding principle of fighting 
was also necessary in order to carry out the strategy. In general, 
ours was a guerrilla war moving gradually to regular or mobile 
war combined with partial entreitched camp warfare, basically, 
we had grasped that general law; hence, we were successful. 
However, we tlid not thoroughly gras]> it from the beginning, 
but only after it had bceti tested and tempereil in the practice o( 
war. 

In the rcsistattce war, guerrilla activity plaj'Cil an extremely 
important role. Ciucrrilla war is the form of fightitig by the 
masses of a weak and badly e(|uippctl country against an aggres- 
sive army with better ctpiipmcnt ami tecbniipics. I bis is the wa\' 
of fighriitg a revolution. Guerrillas rely on heroic spirit to tri 
timph over tnodern weapons, avoiding the enemy when he is the 
stronger and attacking him when he is the weaker. Now scatter- 
ing, now regrouping, now wearing out, now' exterminating the 
enetny, they are determined to fight eveiy where, so that wherever 
the enemy goes he is submerged in a sea of armed pcojtlc who hit 
back at him, thtis undermining his spirit and exhausting his forces. 
In adilition to scattering in order to wear otit the enemy, it is 
necessary to regroup big armed forces in favorable situations to 
achieve supremacy in attack at a given point and time to anni- 
hilate the enemy. .Successes in many small fights adiled together 
gratlually wear out the enemy mau|tower, while little by little 
strcngtlu tiing our forces. I hc main goal of the fighting must he 
destruction of enemy manpower. Our own manpower should nor 
be exhausted from trying to keep or ot.cupy land. 

Guerrilla war was obviously iit full keeping with the charac- 
teristics of our resistance war. In the eailv |tcriod, regular war 
was not po.ssibic. Wheti the war started in .Sotith V'ietnam, our 
plan was to wage guerrilla warfare, and in practice, guerrilla war 
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took sliapc. But when the nntinmvitlc wnr hrokc out, tlie p(»licy 
of iiiiiinly waging guerrilla warfare was not clearly set forth. At 
the beginning of autumn-winter 1947, the Party Central Com- 
mittee decreed the launching and extending of guerrilla activities 
over all the occupied areas. One part of our main force was 
tlivirled into indepctulent companies, «)pcrating separately, which 
penetrated deep into the enemy’s rear area to carry out propa- 
ganda assignments among the people, to defend our bases, and 
to intensify guerrilla activity. Tlie policy of using independent 
com|)anies coitcurrently with conccntratcti battalions was very 
successful. As guerrilla activities were intensified and widely 
extended, many enemy rear areas were turned into our front lines. 

To cope with our expanding guerrilla activities, great efforts 
were made by the enemy to launch repeated mopping-up opera- 
tions with ever bigger forces. 'Flie aim of these operations 
was to annihilate our guerrilla units, destroy our political bases 
and crops, and plunder our property. The enemy hoped to 
crush our resistance forces and “pacify" his rear. That is why 
mopping-up operatitms and cotmter-mopping-up operations be- 
came the chief form of guerrilla war in the enemy’s rear. 
I'hrough the counter-mopping-up operations, our people brought 
to the utmost their endurance of hardships and heroic fighting 
spirit, creating extremely rich forms of figliting. To maintain 
and extend guerrilla activities in the enemy’s rear, our Party 
cleverly combined the cooitlination of political and economic 
struggle with armed struggle. The Party strove hard to avail 
itself of favorable opportunities to push the people into the armed 
struggle, develop our forces, annihilate and wear out the enemy 
force.s, turn temporarily occupied zones into guerrilla zones or 
the latter into our bases. When meeting a difficult situation, our 
Party cleverly switched the movement in gootl time to preserve 
our forces and safeguard our bases. Guerrilla activities in the 
enemy’s rear were the highest expression of the iron will and 
courageous spirit of our people, and at the same time were proof 
of the talented leadership of the Party. 

From the strategic point of view, guerrilla warfare causes many 
difficulties and losses to the enemy and wears him out. To anni- 
hilate enemy manpower and liberate land, guerrilla warfare has 
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to change graJually to mobile warfare. Tlirniigli giKirilla aetiv 
ities, our troops were gradually formed, (igluing hist with small 
units, then with bigger onc.s, moving from seattcred fighti?ig to 
more concentrated fighting. Guerrilla warfare gradually dc\el 
oped to mobile warfare — a form of flgliting in which principles 
of regular warfare gradually appear hut still bear a gucriilla 
character. Mobile warfare is fighting with concentrated troops 
of the regular army. In this type of war, relatively big forces are 
grouped and operated on a relatively vast battlefield, attacking 
the enemy where he is relatively exposed, advancing deeply, ihen 
withdrawing swiftly. Such fighting is characteri/.ed by extieme 
dynamism, Initiative, mobility, and rapiility of ticcision in face of 
new situations. 

As the resistance war went on, the strategic role of mobile 
warfare became more important with every passing day. Its task 
was to annihilate a bigger and bigger number of the enemy in 
order to develop our own strength. 'I'he task of guerrilla war- 
fare was to wear out and destroy the enemy’s reserves. '1‘herc- 
fore, mobile war and guerrilla war went on side by side. Only b) 
annihilating the enemy’s manpower could we smash his big 
offensives, safeguard ouf bases and rear areas, and win the initia- 
tive. By wiping out more and more of the enemy, by liberating 
larger and larger localities one after the other, we could even- 
tually destroy the whole enemy force aiul libeiate otir count ry. 

In 1947, with the plan of operating companies separately and 
massing battalions, we began to move to more concentrated 
fighting, then to mobile warfare. In I94H, ue made rclativeb- 
large ambush and surpri.se attacks with one or several battalions. 
In 1949, we lautichcd small campaigns not onlv in the North but 
akso on other battlcfronts. From 1950 on, we began to launch 
campaigns on an ever larger scale, enabling mobile watfaie to 
play the main part on the northern battlefield, while entrenched 
camp warfare was on the upgrade. This fact n as clearly manifest 
in the great Dicn Bien Phu campaign. 

Once mobile warfare appears on the batilefront of gucirilla 
war, there must be close and correct coot dinai ion bet u ecu the 
two. This is another general law in the conduct of wni. On the 
one hand, guerrilla warfare h.as to be extended to make full use 
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of tlie new fnvorablc conditions brought about by mobile war- 
fare. On tlie other band, mobile warfare lias to be accelerated to 
annihilate large enemy forces and concurrently to create new 
favorable conditions for further extension of guerrilla war. In 
the course of the develojiment of mobile warfare, because of the 
enemy’s situation and ours on the battlefields, entrenched camp 
warfare gradually came into being. It became part and parcel of 
mobile warfare, continued to develop, and occupied a more and 
more important position. 

The conduct of the war had to maintain a correct ratio be- 
tween the fighting forms. At the beginning, we had to stick to 
guerrilla warfare and extend it. Pa.ssing to a new stage, as mobile 
warfare made its appearance, we bad to hold firm the coordina- 
tion between the two forms, the chief one being guerrilla war- 
fare. Mobile warfare was of lesser importance but was on the 
upgrade. Then came a new and higher stage. Mobile warfare 
imived to the main position, at first on only one battleliehl, theti 
on a widening scope. During this time, guerrilla warfare was 
extended, but after a while it fell back to a lesser but still impor- 
tant position. 

On some battlefronts we met with difficulties because we were 
not determined to advance from guerrilla to mobile war. On 
others, rashness in speeding up mobile warfare had a bad influ- 
ence tin guerrilla activity, and therefore mobile warfare also had 
trouble. In general, however, the correct ratio of emphasis was 
maintained. The Iloa Ilinh campaign was ty|>ical of coordination 
between guerrilla and mobile warfare units on the northern 
battlefrtmt. The Dicn Ilicn Phu campaign ami the winter-spring 
I95.l-.i4 camjiaign were also succc.ssful models of coordination. 

Ilecause of the enemy’s situatitm and ours, there appeared a 
system of free /.ones interlaced with enemy-controlled areas, 
intersecting and encircling each other. In enemy-controlled areas, 
there were also guerrilla zones and guerrilla bases. These zones 
and bases expanded as the war prtigressctl, while enemy-occupied 
areas narrowed. 

riic strategy of long-term ivar and the |irinciplc of expansion 
from guerrilla to regular war were successful. Such were the basic 
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strategy and tactics of the people’s war in a small aiul hackwaiil 
agricultural country under the Icadcrsliip of our Party. 

n. 

At the first shots of the imperialist iinasion, (Iciicral l.cckri, 
first commander of the French F.xpeilit ionary (Jorps, esiimaud 
that the reoccupation of Vietnam would he a military walk-o\ ci. 
When encountering resistance in the Sonili, ihc l‘'rench generals 
considered it as weak and temporary atui stuck to their opinion 
that it would take ten weeks at the mo.st to oecupv and pacify the 
whole of South Vietnam. 

Why did the French colonialists make such an estimate? he 
cause they considered that to meet their aggression; there must 
he an army. The V’ietnamc.sc Army had just l)ccn created. It \cas 
still numerically weak, badly organi/cd. led l>v inexpei ieticeil 
officers and noncommissioned officers, and |)ro\ ided with old and 
insufficient equipment. It had a limited stock of amimtnition and 
tio tanks, alrplanc.s, or artillery. With such an artny how cottld 
.serious resistance he undertaken and the artticks rtf a powerful 
armored division repelled.^ All it could do was to use up its stock 
of munitions before laying down its arms. In fact, the Vietnamese 
Army was then weak in all respects and was destitute of every- 
thing, The French colonialists were right in this rcsjicct. Put it 
was not possible for them to understand a fundamctital and deci- 
sive fact: the Vietnamese Army, though weak materially, was a 
people’s army. 'I'he war in Vietnam was not merely the opposi 
tion of two armies. In [trovoking hostilities, the colonialists had 
alienated a whole nation. And indeed, the whole Vietnamese 
nation, the entire Vietname.se people, rose against them. Unable to 
grasp this profouiul truth, the French geneials, w ho believed in 
an ca.sy victory, went instead to certain defeat. 

Fven to this day, bourgeois strategists have not overcome tbeii 
surprise at the oittcome of the war in Indochina. I low could the 
Vietnamese nation have defeated an imperialist power such as 
France, which was backed by the U.S.? 

i'he Vietnamese Pco|)lc’s Army w'a.s bmri aitd grew up in lire 
flames of the war of national liberation, lis embryo \ras tbe 
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self-tlcfcnsc units crcnteil liy titc Nglic An Soviets, which man- 
agcil to liold pow er for a few months in tlie perioil of revolution- 
ary upsurge in the years 1930-31. I hc cicatioii (»f revolutionary 
armed forces, however, was positively consitlercd only at the 
outset of World War II, when preparation for an armed insurrec- 
tion came to the fore of our attention. Our military and para- 
military formations appeared at the Bac Son uprising and in the 
revolutionary bases in the Cao Bang region. Following the setting 
up of (he first platoon of National Salvation, on Decemher 22 , 
1944, another platoon-si/.e unit was crcatcil: the Propaganda 
Unit of the Vietnam I.iheraiion Army. Our war bases were at 
the time limited to a few' districts in the provinces of Cao Bang, 
Bac Can, and I.ang Son in the jungle of the North. As for the 
revolutionary armed forces, they still consisted of people’s self- 
defense units and a few grou|is and platoons cttmpletcly free from 
production worlt. I'heir number increa.sed quickly. I'hcrc were 
already several thousand guerrillas at the beginning of 1945, when 
the Japanese fascists tlelivercd the couj) de j^rnce to the French 
colonialists. At the time of the setting up of people’s power in the 
rural regions of six piovinces in V'iet Bac, w hich were established 
as a free zone, the existing armed organizations merged to form 
the Vietnam liberation Army. 

During the August, 1945, insurrection, side by sitle with the 
people and the self-ilcfcusc units, the liberation Army took part 
in the conquest of power. By incorporating the paramilitary forces 
regrouped in the course of the glorious days of August, the 
army’s strength increased rapidly. With heterogeneous materiel 
w rested from the Japanese and their Ban An troops (rifles alone 
consisted of sixteen different types, including old French models 
and even rifles of the Czarist forces taken by the Japanese), this 
voung and poorly ecjtiippcil army soon ha<l to face the aggression 
of the French expeditionary Corps which had modern arma- 
ments. Such antiquated e(]uijmicnt reipiircd from the Vietnamese 
Army and people complete self-sacrifice and superhuman heroism. 

Should the enemy attack the regions w-here our troops w'erc 
stationed, the latter would give battle. Should he ferret about in 
the large zones w'herc there were no regular formations, the 
people would stay his advance with rudimentary w'capons: .sticks, 
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spears, scimitars, hows, flintlocks. From flic first days, tlicrc ap- 
peared tliree types of armed forces; paramilitary organizations or 
guerrilla units, regional troops, and regtdar units. I hese forma- 
tions were, in the field of organizatiott, the expression of ihe 
general mobilization of the people in arms. They cooperatcil 
closely with otte another to annihilate the enemy. 

Feasants, workers, and intellectuals crowded into the ranks of 
the arnieil forces of the revolution. I.eatling cadres of the Party 
and tite State a|)|vaiarus hecaiuc officers from the first moijrent. 
The gi'catest difficulty was tliat of e<]ui[)meitt. riuoughout Viet- 
nam there was no factory imnufacttiring w;ir materiel. For neat ly 
a century, the [tosscssion and use of arms had been strictly for- 
bidden by the colonial administration. Importation was impos- 
sible, the neighboring countries being hostile. Vhe sole source of 
supply could only he the hattlefront — take war- materiel from the 
enemy and tttrn it against him. While carrying on the aggression 
against Vietnam, the French Expeditionary Corps fulfilled another 
task: It became, unwittingly, the supplier of the Vietnam People’s 
Army with French, even U.S. arms. In spite of their enormous 
efforts, the arms factories set up later on with makeshift means 
were far from being able to meet all our needs. A great part of 
our military materiel came from war booty. 

As I have stressed, the People’s Army cf)uld at first bring into 
combat only small units such as platoons or compaities. Fhe regu- 
lar forces were compelled to split up into companies operating 
separately to promote the extension of guerrilla activities, while 
mobile battalions were maintained for more important actions. 

Tempered in combat and stimulated by victories, the guerrilla 
formations created conditions for the growth of the regional 
troops. And the latter, in turn, promoted development of the 
regular forces. For ttine successive years, by following this heroic 
path bristling with difficulties, our army grew up with a deter- 
mination to win at all cost.s. It became an army of hundreds of 
thousanils, successively amalgamating into legiments and divi- 
sions, and directnl toward progressive standardization in organi- 
zation and equipment. This force, ever more politically conscious 
and better trained militarily, succeeded in figbting and defeating 
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the 500, 000 men of tlic Frcncli F.xpcditioiv.ny Corps, equipped 
:i!ul supplied by tbc Uniterl St;Ues. 

Politicfll work is tbc work of propagandn nmong and educa- 
tion of the masses. It is, furthermore, the organizational work of 
tbc Party in tbc aitjiy. VVe have always gir'cn particular attention 
to strengthening tbc Party in our military units. Trom 35 to 40 
per cent of tlie officers and enlisted men have joined it. Among 
the officers, the percentage even exceeds 90 per cent. 

'I be People’s A liny has always been concerned with establish- 
ing and maintaining good relations with tbc people. This policy 
is based upon the identity of their aims. The people arc to the 
army what water is to fish, as the saying goes. And this saying 
has profound significance. Our army fought on the front; it has 
also worked to educate the pco|)lc and has helpeil them to the best 
of its abilitv. Tlic Vietnamese fighter has abcays taken care' to 
observe Point 9 of bis Oath of Honor; “In contacts with the 
jieoplc, to follow these three rcctimmcndations: to respect the 
people; to help the people; to tlcfcnd the people ... in order to 
win their confidence and affection and acliicvc a perfect under- 
standing between the people and the army.” 

Our army has always organized days of help for peasants in 
production work and in tbc struggle against flood and drought, 
it has always observed a correct attitmic in its relations with the 
people. It has never done injury to their |)io|>crty — not even a 
needle or a bit of threatl. During the resistance, especially in the 
enemy rear, the army brought everything into play to defend 
otilinary people’s lives aiul property. In the newly liberated 
regions, it strictly carried mit the orticrs of tbc Party and govern- 
ment, which enabled it to win the unreserved support of the 
broadest masses, even in the minority regions and Catholic vil- 
lages. Since tbc return of peace, thousands of officers and men 
have participated in agrarian reform for agricultural collectiviza- 
tion and socialist transformation of haiulicrafts, industry, and 
private tratic. I'hc army has actively taken part in the economic 
recovery and in socialist work days. It has participated in the 
building of lines of communication; it has built its own barracks 
and cleared land to found State farms. 
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riie Vietnam People’s Army aluays stri\cs to cstal)lisli ami 
maintnin good relations between odiens and men as well i. 
among the onicers themselves. Originating from tlic wDikinv, 
strata, officers and men also serve the peo|)le’s interests ami 
unstintingly devote themselves to the cause of the nation ami 
the working class. Of course, every one of them has |>artienl n 
responsibilities. But relations of comradeshi|) basQcl on jioliih i| 
equality and fraternity of classes have been established between 
them. The officer likes his men. He mnsi not oidy guide them in 
their work and studies, but must take an interest in their desire, 
and initiatives. 

As for the soldier, he must respect his si.iperiors and conceilv 
fulfill all their orders. The officer of the People's Army, must s' i 
a good example from all points of view. I le nmsi sho\\' hinr.c II 
to be resolute and brave, ensure discipline and internal deinoc 
racy, and know' how to achieve perfect nnitv among his nun. 
He must behave like a chief, a leailer, \ is-a-vis tlic masses in hi-, 
unit. The basis of these relations between enlisted men and ofilcers. 
like those between officers or between soldiers, is solidarity- in 
combat and the mutual affection of brothers-in-arms. 

The army practices a strict di.scijtline, allied to a wide interTial 
democracy. As required by Point 2 of his Oath r>f Honor: “ I In 
fighter must rigorously carry out the onlers of his superiors ami 
throw hiin.sclf body and soul into the immediate and strict ftdfill 
ment of the tasks entrusted to him,” (km we say that mierrllla 
warfare did not requite severe discipline? Of course not. It i-. 
true that commanders and leaders had a certain margin of inilia 
tivc in order to undertake every positive action they thought 
opportune. But centralized leadership and unified command at :i 
given degree always proved to be necessary. lie who speaks ol 
the army speaks of strict discipline. 

Such discipline is not in contradictittn to the internal denuu 
racy of our troops. In cells, in e.xecutir c committees of the P-.iri\ 
at various levels, and in plenary meetings of figliting units, ilu- 
principle of democratic centrali.sm is the rule. I he facts haw 
proved that the more democracy is respected w ithin the units, ilu 
more unity will be .strengthened, discipline raised, and oidei . 
carried out. 
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1 lie restoration of peace lias created in Vietnam a new situa- 
tion. 'F lic North is entirely liberated, luit the South is still under 
the yol(C of American imperialists and their lackeys. North Viet- 
nam has entered a stage of socialist rcvohilion while the struggle 
is going on to free the South from colonial and feudal fetters. 
I f) safeguard peace and socialist construction, to help in making 
the North a strong rampart for the pcacefid reunification of the 
country, the prohlem of forces of national defense should not be 
neglected. The People’s Army must face the bellicose aims of 
.‘\mcrican imperialists and their lackeys and steji by step become 
a regular and moilcrn army. 

It is essential actively and firmly to continue the progressive 
iransfomiation of the People’s Army into a regular and modern 
amiy. I hanks to developments during the last years of the resist- 
ance war, our army, which was made up of infantrymen only, 
is now composed of various hranches. If improvement of erpiip- 
ment and tcchfii(|ucs is important, that of training cadres and 
soUliers capable of using them is more important. Our army has 
alw ays been concerned with the training of officers and warrant 
officers of worker and peasant origin, or rcvoliitionary intellcc- 
nials tested under fire. It helps raise their cultural and technical 
level to become competent officers and warrant officers of a 
legular arul modern army. 

To rai.se the fighting power of the army, to bring about a 
SI long ccntralir.ation of command and close cooperation between 
I he vlifTcrent branches, it is necessary to enforce regulations 
filled to a regular army. Not that noihing has been done in this 
field during the years of the resistance war: it is a matter of 
perfecting existing regulations. 1 he main thing is not to lose 
sight of the jirinciple that any new regulaiions must draw their 
inspiration from the popular character of the army and the ab.so- 
liile necessity of maintaining the Icavlership of the Party. Along 
w iih general regulations, officers’ statutes have been promulgated; 
a correct system of wages has taken the place of the former pro- 
ceiime of allow'ances in kind; the tpiestion of rcwartls and decora- 
tions has been regularized. All the.se measures strengthened dLs- 
ciplinc and solidarity within the aritiy, and have instilled a greater 
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sense of responsibility among officers and warrant officers as 
well as among soldiers. 

Military training and political education arc key tasks in tbc 
building of the army in peacetime. Combat regulations and tacti- 
cal concepts and principles gain particular imj)ortancc. I be 
objective is to syntitesire past experiences aiul to analyze our army 
organization and equipment in relation to our economic sriuc- 
ture and the terrain of the country — a land of forests and jtJngles, 
of plains and fields. The problem is to assimilate well the- modern 
military science of the armies of our brother countries. Unceas- 
ing effort is indispensable in the training of tmojts and the ilcvcl- 
opnient of cadres. 

For many years, the Vietnam People’s Aiiuy was based t>n 
voluntary service: All officers and soldiers vohintarily enlisicd for 
an indefinite period. Its ranks swelled with youth always rcatly 
to answer the appeal of the Fathcrlaiul. Since the ictnrn of |)cacc, 
it has become nccc.ssary to replace voluntary service by' com|uil- 
sory military service. This substitution has met with warm rc- 
spon.se from the population. A great number of volunteers, after 
demobilization, returned to fields and factor ies; others are work- 
ing in units assigticd to production work, thus making an active 
contribution to the building of socialism. Conscription is enforced 
on the basis of the strengthening and de\elopment of the self- 
defense organizations in the communes, factoiics, and schools. 
The members of these paramilitary organizations arc ready’ not 
only to rejoin the |rermanent army, of sr hich they constitute a 
particularly important re.serve, but also to ensure the sccuritv and 
defense of their localities. 

The People’s Army was closely linked with the national libera- 
tion war, in the fire of which it was born and grew' up. At piesent, 
its development should be distissociatcd neither from the building 
of socialism in the North, nor from the jieople's struggle for a 
reunified, independent, and democratic Vbetmim. (’onfident of the 
people’s affection and support, in thc.se days of peace as duiing 
the war, the army will achieve its tasks to defend peace and the 
Fatherland. 

Right at the founding of our army, the first armed groups and 
platoons had their Party groups and bratichcs. I hc platoons had 
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their political commissars. As soon as they were formed, the 
regiments had political commissars. The iiicthod of Party com- 
mittee taking the lead and the commander allotting the work also 
took sha|>c from the very first days. Oflicers were provideel with 
handbooks. The Political Commissar's Book or Political Work in 
the Army. 

After the August Revolution, the tratlitional method of Party 
leailership and political work was basically kept up. In the first 
years, however, there appeared a tendency not to take into due 
account the part jilayed by political work, and the political 
workers did not yet grasp that the ntain task was political educa- 
tion aiul ideological leadership. Sometimes, the Party’s political 
agitation in the army was not closely coordinated with Party 
work. After the Second Party Congre.ss, the Party’s leadership 
was strcngthenetl in the artny as iit all other branches of activity. 
Ideological remolding courses in the Party and the army brought 
about increased education in political and military policies. 

In contrast with armies of the exploiting class, our army put 
into practice a regime of internal democracy from its inception. 
Internal relations between officers and men as well as relations 
between the army and the jteople express complete unity of mind. 
Because of the demand of revolutionarv work, there are in our 
army differences in ranks aiul officc.s, but these ilifferences have 
not and cannot influence the relations of political eijnaliry in the 
army. I'br this reason, internal ticmocracy should and could be 
carried out in the army. To practice democracy is also to apply 
the mass line of the Party in leading the army. 

Duiing the lesisiance wai', tiemocracy was exercised in three 
ways and brought about good results: 

1. Political democracy . .At grass-root level, democratic meet- 
ings and army congresses were held regularly so that men as well 
as officers had the opportunity to sjteak their views on fighting, 
work, stutly, and living i]uestions. In our army, not only have the 
officers the right to criticize the soldiers but the latter also have 
the right to criticize the former. 

2. Military democracy. In fighting as well as in training, dem- 
ocratic meetings were called whenever circumstances permitted. 
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ro expoiiiul plans, promote initiative, and ovcicoinc difncultics. 

3 . Economic democracy. In our army, ofTicers atid soltiicrs 
have the riglit to take part in the management and improvement 
of material life. Finance is public. Thanks to the carrying out of 
democracy in an extensive way, we succecdctl in promoting the 
activity and creativeness of the masses of ofliccrs and men, and 
concentrating their wisdom ft) solve the most difTicuk and com- 
plicated problems; akso tlianks to it, internal unity was strengtii- 
ened and tlie effcctivcne.ss of our army increased. 

Under the democratic regime, our army still has very strict, 
conscious discipline. Con.scious discipline is built iij) on the politi- 
cal con.scimisnc.ss of oflicers and men. The most important method 
for maintaining discipliite is education and pcisuasion, tltus mak- 
ing the soltliers, of their own accord, respect and remind each 
other to observe discipline. When we speak of strict discipline, 
we mean that everyone in the army, regardless of rank or ofllcc 
must observe discipline. No infringements arc allowcil. 

Our army has always thought highly of disci[tlinc hccansc it 
has been etlucated by the Party and knows that iliscipline is one 
of the factors that improve combat c(rccti\cness. Therefore, 
absolute obedience to orders and strict observance of discipline 
were written down clearly in the ten pledges of honor. 1 batiks 
to that, the tasks set by the Party’ were fiiKilled and all lighting 
orders were iborouglily carried out in esii eniel\ liai tl and at do 
(HIS circumstances. Now that our army is building itself into ;i 
regular and modern one, the demaiu) for discipline, centrali/.a- 
tion, and unification is all the greater. 

Aloderni/.ation of the army is virtually a technical revolution. 
The ttiorc advanced our arms and tcchniijues, the more do we 
need men who arc alile to master them. Otherwise, modern tech- 
nical erjuipment cannot develop its ciTcctiveness and the aiiny's 
efficiency will not lie increased. This is a great responsibility in 
training. 

Training of officers is central. Fhe officers have been tested and 
tempered in actual lighting and have expeiieiu:e in building the 
army and leading the fighting. 1 lowcver, because they have 
grown up in the circumstances of guerrilla war, our officers an- 
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wciik in inoilcrn tactics. Tlierefore, wliilc tliey have ceaselessly 
to raise their political and ideological level, consolidate their class 
stand, and cultivate Marxist-Lcninist theory, they must, at the 
same time, do ihcir best to advance their technical military sci- 
ence. This is of particidar importance in the building of the army 
at the j>rcscnt time. 

Our Party advocated that, to launch the people’s war, it was 
necessary to have three kinds of armed forces. It attached great 
importance to the building and development of self-defense units 
and guerrilla units. Militia was set up everywhere. Thanks to the 
founding of people's adminisuation everywhere in the country- 
side, and the existence of Party branches in every place, the 
militia spread far and wide and the people rose to fight. In the 
enemy’s rear, guerrilla units, in coordination with the regular 
army, scattered and wore out the enemy, nailed them to their 
bases, so that our regular army could launch mobile fighting to 
annihilate them. They turned the enemy rear into our front line 
and built guerrilla bases as starting points for our regular army’s 
olfcnsive, right in the heart of the enemy. They protected the 
|)coplc and their pioperty, fought the enemy and kept up pro- 
thiction, and frustrated the enemy’s schemes to use war to feed 
war and Vietnamc.se to fight Vietnamese. In the free zones, guer- 
rilla units effectively fought the enemy and kept watch on 
traitors; they were effective instruments for the local administra- 
tion and local Party; at the same time, they were the shock force 
in production, transport, and supply. Through combat and work, 
the guerrilla units became an inexhaustible and precious source 
of replenishment for the regtdar army, supplying it with men 
and officers who were politically well educated and rich in fight- 
ing experience. 

I'hc situation has now changed and the revolution has shifted 
to a new stage. Our People’s Army is becoming a regular and 
modern army. If a new war breaks out, it will be a modern war. 
Ibit on our side, war will always be a people's war. Consequently, 
instead of playing a minor part, the militia will be more impor- 
tant. The militia u ill always be a .strategic force, and the guerrilla 
war a strategic problem. In the future, as formerly, our armed 
foi ccs will inclmle not only the regular army, but also the people’s 
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armed and semianned forces which coordinate witli tlic amiy in 
military operations. 

At present, in peacetime, Nortit \'ietnam is advancing to sni ial 
ism. The struggle between two paths, socialism or capitalism, is 
being waged in town and countrysiilc. VVe must consolidate and 
intensify proletarian ilictatorship; thus, the strengthening ol the 
self-defense units in the countryside, cities, offices, and enterpi isi s 
has all the more significance. 

Parallel with the htiilding of a permanent army, a great resei\e 
must be built, aimed at organizing aiul cihicating the masses 
militarily. The base of the reserve is the self-defense units. Their 
tasks are; to replenish the permanent army; to maintain scciiriiy 
and protect production; to serve the front line and carry out 
guerrilla activities in wartime. 

To consolidate and develop the sclf-tlcfcnse units, to build a 
strong reserve, is a tno.st important task, especially iit peacetime, 
when a suhstancial reduction has been made in the strength of 
the permanent army in order to divert manpower to economic 
reconstruction. To perform this task satisfactorily, it is necessai)' 
to grasp thoroughly the theory of people’s war. We mtist stit k 
to the class line in organization and education, develop the 
militia’s fine tradition and precious experience, and strcngilien 
the close relation between the permanent army, the militia, ami 
the reserve. At the same time, the leadership of Party commiiiees 
in the local military organs, the militia, and tlic reserve musi he 
improved. 



III. 

Dien Bien Phu was tlic greatest victory scoretl by the X'ietnain 
People’s army. It marked an important turn in the military ami 
political situation in Indochina. The .solidarity of our army ami 
people in the struggle was the decisive factor in our succe.ss. Ami 
this is the greatest Ics.son we have tirawn from our experiemes. 
Dien Bien Phu taught us that: 

A weak and small nation and a people’s army, once rcsoh'ed 
to stand up, to unite together, and to light for independence ami 
peace, will have the full power to tlcfcat all aggre.ssivc forces, 
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even (liosc of nn imperialist power such as imperialist rrance aided 
1)V I Ik- United States. 

At tlic start of the winter r>f 1953, the patriotic war of our 
people entered its eighth year. 

Since five frontier campaign |thc coiintentlfcnsivc in the Viet- 
nam-Uhina bonier region in I950[, our army hatl scored succes- 
sive victories in many campaigtts and kept tlie initiative on all 
hattlefronts in North N^ietnam. After the liberation of Hoa Binh, 
the guerrilla bases in the Red River Delta were extended, and 
vast areas in the northwest were won hack one after the other. 
The enemy found that to save the situation they had to bring in 
rcitiforcetnctits, reshulUc generals, ami map out a new plan. At 
that lime, the war in Korea had jtist come to an end. It was in 
these circumstances that (the l■'ranco-Amcrican impciialists | 
worked our the Navarre Plan. 

In a word, the Navarre Plan was a large-scale stiaiegic plan 
aimed at wiping out the greater part of our main forces within 
eighteen months, and occupying our whole territory. 

On the one haiul, they ilecidetl to concentrate their forces in 
the Red River Delta in the autumn and winter of 1953 to mop up 
our guerrilla bases; on the other hand, they planned to launch 
attacks on our free zone in order to attract and e.vhaust our main 
forces. .Simultaneously, they intcmled to create new battalions of 
pu|)jK't sokliers and regroup ttew units. 

In accortlancc with this plan, in the (irst stage fairly strong 
mobile forces would be regrouped in the Reel River Delta to 
attack aiul wear our our main forces, at the same time occupying 
Diet! Bien Pint — thus turning the temporarily occupied area in 
the northwest into a strong s|uingboard. 

riien, during the rainy season, whcti our main forces might 
be ex])ccted to be worn out, the enemy would ru.sli forces to the 
South to occupy all our free zones and guerrilla bases in the Fifth 
/one I one of the zones into which Vietnam w-.is divided during 
the war] and Nam Bo. 

During the autumn and winter t>f 1955, after the “pacilication” 
of the South, very strong mobile forces woulil be regrouped on 
the battlefront of the North to launch a big olFcnsive against our 
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rciir. Starting simultaneously from tlic Delta and Dien Bien Phu, 
(lie powerful mobile mass of the Frencli Army would annihilate 
our main forces, occupy our free zone, and bring the war to a 
successfid end. 

In the autumn of 195 3, General Navarre launched this strategic 
plan. With the slogans “AKvays keep the initiative,” and “Always 
on the offensive,” the High Command of the French Expedition- 
ary (k)tps concentrated in the Red River Delta forty-four mobile 
battalions, launched fierce moppittg-up operations in its rear, 
attacked Ninb Ilinh and Nho Quan, thrcatcncti Fhanhhoa, para- 
cbuteil trttops on l.attg Son, and threatened Phu Tho. At the 
same time, they armeil local bandits to sow confusion in the 
northwest. Then, on January 20, 1954, Navarre dropped para- 
chute troops to occu|)y Dien Bieit Phu. His plan was to reoccupy 
Na San, consoliilatc l.ai Chau, and extend the occupied zone in 
the northwest. 

Abotir Novcttibcr, after wiping out a part of the enemy’s forces 
on the Ninh Binh battlefront, our army opened the winter-spring 
cam|)aign to smash the Navarre Plan of the Atncrican and French 
im|>erialists. 

In December, 1953, our troops marched on the northwest, 
annihilated an important part of the enemy’s manpower, liberated 
Eai Cdiati, anil encircled Dien Bicit Phu. 

Also in December, the Patbet Tao forces and the Vietnam 
Peo|ile's Volunteers launched an offensive in Middle Laos, wiped 
out important enemy forces, liberated Thakhek, and reached the 
Mekong River. 

In January, 1954, in the Fifth Zone, our troops launched an 
offensive on the Western Highlands, annihilated considerable 
enemy manpow'cr, liberated the tow'ii of Kontum, and came into 
contact with the newly liberated Boloven Highlands, in Lower 
I .aos. 

Als(» in January of that year, the Patbet Lao forces and the 
Vietnam People’s X^oluntecrs launched an offensive in Upper 
Laos, swept away important enemy forces, liberated the Nam 
Hu basin, and threatened Luang Prabang, 

I hroughout this period, in the areas behind the enemy lines 
in North and Central Vietnam, as well as in the southernmost 
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part of Trung Ho, and in Nam Ho, gncriilla vvarfnrc was greatly 
intensified. 

In the second week of March, chiiddng that onr offensive was 
over, the enemy regrouped a part of their forces to resume tlie 
“Atlanta" campaign in the south of Trung Ho and to occupy 
Quy Nhon on March 12 . 

On the next day, March I 3, our troops launched the big oifen- 
sive against the camp cntrenchcil at Dien Hien Phii. 

Our troops fought on the Dien Hien Hhu hattleficUl fof fifty- 
five ilays and nights until the complete destruction of the en- 
trenched camp was hnuighr about on May 7, 1954. 

The winter-spring campaign of our army' endetl with a histoi ic 
victory. 

The strategic tlirection of the Dien Hien Phu campaign and 
of the winter 1953-spring 1954 campaign in general was a typical 
success of the revolutionary military line of Marxism-I.eninism 
applied to the actual conditions of the revolutionary war in 
Vietnam. 

Our strategy startctl from thorough analy'sis of the enemy’s 
contradictions. It aimed at concentrating our forces in the enemy’s 
relatively exposed sectors, annihilating their manpower, liberaiing 
a part of the territory, and compelling them to scatter their forces, 
thus creating favorable conditions for a decisive victory. 

For the French I''xpcditionary Corps, the war was a contintious 
process of dispersal of forces. The enemy divisions were split 
into regiments, then into hattalion.s, companies, and platoons, tf> 
he stationed at thousands of points and posts on the various battle 
fronts of the Indochina theater of operations. 'Fhe enemy' fouiul 
himself face to face with a contrailiction; Without scattering his 
forces, it would be impos.sible for him to occupy the invaded 
territory; in scatteritig his forces, he put himself in difficulties. 
The scattered units wotdd fall easy prey to our troops, their 
mobile forces would be more and more reduced, and the short- 
age of troops would be all the more acute. On the other baiul, 
if they concentrated their forces to move from the defensive 
position and cope with us with more initiative, the occupation 
forces would be weakened and it would be difficult for them to 
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liolcl the invaded territory. Now, if the enemy gives up occupied 
territory, the very aim of the war of rccoiupiest is defeated. 

Onr strategic line was to extciul guerrilla warfare everywhere. 
,‘\iul in each theater of operations, we cho.se the positions where 
the enemy was relatively weak to concentrate onr forces there 
ami annihilate his manpower. As a result, the more we fought, the 
stronger we became; our forces grew with every pa.ssing day. 
•And parallel with the process of the enemy’s dispersal of forces, 
onr armed forces unceasingly intensified and extended guerrilla 
activities, while building up regtdar units. We went gratlnally 
from indepciulent companies operating separately to mobile bat- 
talions, then from battalions to regiments anti divisions. 

In 1953, when the Navarre l^lan was being worked out, the 
I’rcpich imperialists found themselves facet! with a tlileinma: lack 
of forces tt) win hack the initiative, tt» attack anti annihilate t)ur 
main forces. I hey set to building up their fighting forces again 
at all costs, ami, in fact, they tiiti ctrnccntratc big forces in the 
Red River l^elta. With these forces, they hoped to wear out our 
main forces, and compel us to scatter our army between the 
Delta anti the mountainous regions, with a view to carrying out 
(heir plan gradually and preparing for a big decisive offensive. 

We were dctermincti to break the Navarre Plan. Hut how to 
tlo it? I'acetl with the new difficidtics, it was necessary to analyze 
I he situation to iletermine a correct line of action which woultl 
ensure success. 

The ctmcrcte problem was; The enemy was concentrating 
forces in the Red River Delta, anti launching attacks on our free 
/ones. Now, shttuld we concentrate tmr fttrees to face the enemy, 
or mohili/.c tiicm fttr attacks ii\ ttthcr dircctittns? 'I'hc problem was 
tlifliculr. In concentrating our ftnees tt> light the enemy in the 
Delta, we ctnild tiefenti our free ztme; hut here the enemy was still 
strong ami we could easily he decimated. On the ttther hand, in 
attacking in other tlirections with tmr main forces, wc coultl 
cxplt)it the vulnerable points ttf the enemy to annihilate the hulk 
of their ftnees; hut ttur free zttnc would thtis he threatened. 

After a careful study of the situation, the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee issued the following sittgan to break the Navarre Plan: 
“Dyttamistit, itiitiative, mobility, and rapidity ttf decision in face 
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of new situations.” Keeping the initiative, tve slioukl concentrate 
our forces tt) attack strategic points wliich were relatively vul- 
nerable. If we succeeded in keeping the initiative, \t'e cottld 
achieve successes and coin[)el the enemy to scatter their forces, 
iind finally, their plan to threatett our free /.one coiihl tint he 
realized. On the otiter hatid, if we were driven on tlie tlefettsivc, 
not only coitld we nor anitihilate many enemy forces, hut our own 
force could easily stiffcr losses, atui it would he ilifTicuIr for us to 
break the enemy threat. 

■Mways convinced that the essctitial thing was to tlestroy the 
enemy’s matipowcr, the Central Committee woiketl otit its plan 
of action hy scientilic analysis: to coticentrate our offetisive 
against important strategic points w'here the enemy were rela- 
tively weak in order to wipe out a part of their manpower, at 
the satne titne coittpelling them to scatter their forces to cope with 
us at vital points which they had to defend at all costs. 

'I'his strategy provetl correct. While the citemy was concen- 
trating big forces itt the Delta to threatcti our free /one, instead 
of Icavitig our main forces in the Delta or scattering our forces 
in the free zone to defend it hy a defetisivc action, we legrouped 
(utr forces and boldly attacked in the direction of the northwest. 
Indeed, our divisions tnarched on the northwest \tirh an irre- 
sistible impetus, su'epr away thousands of local bandits at Son 
I ,a and riuian Chau, aiul liberated I.ai Chau, culling to jtieces 
tlic greater part of tlic enemy’s column, which lied from I.ai (,’hau. 
Simultaneously, we encircled Dicn Hicn Pint, thus compelling 
the enemy to carry our in haste a reinforcement movement to 
save it from being wiped out. In addition to the Ked River 
Delta, Dicn Bicn Phu became a sccoiul point of concentration of 
enemy forces. 

Concurrently w'ith our offensive in the northwest, the l.aotian- 
\’ictnamese joint forces launchetl a sccoiul offensive in an impor- 
tant liirection where the enemy was relatively e\|)osed, the Miil- 
lile Laos front. 

Several enemy mobile units were annihilatetl and the town of 
I'hakhck was liberated. I he joint forces pushetl on in the tlircc- 
tion of Sent), an important enemy air base in Savannakhet. d'he 
enemy hatl to rush forces in haste from the Red River Delta and 
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from nil other bnttlcficKIs to reinforce Seno, thus turning it into 
n third point of concentration of their forces. 

In spite of ilcfcnts at various points, the enemy remained sub- 
ject i\e in malting estimates, nccausc of the case with which they 
occupied Dicn Hien Pirn, the enemy thought we were incapable 
(»f aitaciting it. According to their tliinking, the entrenched camp 
was loo strong f<n- our troops. Moreover, they thought that the 
distance which separateil it from our rear created insuperable 
supply obstacles for us. They thought we had passed to the attack 
at other points hecause we did not know how to deal with Dien 
■ lien Phu; they thought that shortly wc should be obliged to 
evacuate the northwest because of supply diflicultiesj then they 
would find the means to destroy a part of our main forces and 
wotdd continue execution of their plan: the occupation of Tuan 
(liao and Son Fat, and the return to Na San. 

It was this same subjective estimation which made them launch 
the Atlanta operation against the south of Phu Yen in the Fifth 
Zone. This well-prepared attack was the first step in the occupa- 
tion of our whole free zone in the south of Central Vietnam, as 
foreseen by the Navarre Plan. 

I'.arly in 1954, while the enemy were feverishly making prepara- 
tions for thcii ttffcnsivc against our free territory in the Fifth 
Zone, our plan was to leave only a small part of our forces to 
protect our rear and to concentrate big forces to attack the West- 
cut I lighlands, which w ere an important strategic position where 
the encmv were relativelv e.xposcd. Our advance to the Western 
I lighlands was accompanied by re.sounding victories. Important 
enemy units were u iped out, and the town and whole province 
of Kontum were liberated. Our troops made a raid on Pleiku, 
compelling the enemy to ilispatch more troops there in reinforce- 
ment, and turning Pleiku and various liases on the Western High- 
lands into a fourth point of concentration of French forces. 

During the same period, to create a diversion that would let 
our imo|)s step up preparations at Dien Bicn Phu, the Laotian- 
N'ietnamese joint forces hail launched an offensive in Upper Laos 
I mm Dien Hien Phu. Several enemy units were wiped out and the 
\ ast Nam I In basin was liberated. I'hc enemy was compelled to 
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rush additional forces to Luang Prabang, wdiich became tlie fifth 
point of concentration of Frencli forces. 

In tlie first phase of the winter-spring campaign, after three 
montlis of activity by our army, the enemy had suffered great 
losses on all battlefields. Many vast areas of strategic importance 
had been liberated, and (he Navarre Plan of regroupment of 
forces was foilcil. I'hc enemy, who had made great efforts to 
regroup fairly strong mobile forces on a single battlefield — the 
Red River Delta — uere compelled to change their plan by con- 
centrating forces on a smaller scale at many different points. In 
other words, the Navarre Plan of active regroupment of forces 
had in fact been turned into a compulsory dispersal of these same 
forces. The much-vaunted “Navarre mobile corps” in the Delta 
had been reduced from forty-four to twenty battalions, and a 
great part of this force was no longer mobile. It bail to be scat- 
tered in order to protect the communication lines. It was the 
beginning of the end of the Navarre Plan. 

For us, the first pha.se of the winter- spring campaign was a 
series of offensives launched simultaneously on various important 
sectors where the enemy were relatively exposed, in which we 
annihilated part of the enemy’s forces and liberated occupied 
areas, at the same time compelling the enemy to scatter their 
forces in many directions. We continually kept the initiative in 
the operations and drove the chemy on the defensive. Also in 
this period, on the main battlefront, vve pinned down the enemy 
at Dien llien Phu, thus creating favorable conditions for oui' 
troops on other battlefields. In the national theater of operations, 
there was large-scale coordination between the main battlefields 
and the theaters of operation in the cncm\’’s rear. In each theater, 
there was also close coordination between the main battlefield 
and the fronts in the enemy’s rear. On the Indochinese battle 
front, Dien Ilien Phu became the strongest base of regroupment 
of the enemy forces and therefore the most important battlefield. 
As Dien Bien Phu had been encircled for a long rime, there were 
new favorable conditions for intensifying guerrilla activities and 
winning major successes in the Red River Delta, and in the south- 
ern part of rrung Bo, as well as in Nam Bo. flic enemy lacked 
the forces to launch mopping-up operations on any considerable 
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scale. During tl>is time, our free zones were no longer threat- 
enni. Moreover, our comparriots in tlic free zones couki go to 
woik even in the (la)'time without heing molested by enemy 
aircraft. 

It w as also in the course of the first phase of the winter- spring 
campaign that we coni|)letetl our preparations for the assault on 
Dien liien Phu. During this perioil, the ilispositions of the fortified 
entrenchctl camp had also undergone great changes. On the one 
haiul, the enemy’s forces had been increased aiul their defenses 
strengthened; on the other haiul, after the successive liberation of 
l.ai Chau, Phong Saly, and the Nam I In river valley, Dien Bien 
Phu was completely isolated, some hutidreds of miles from its 
nearest supply bases, f lanoi and the Plaine des Jarres. 

Prom Alarch 13, 1954, there began the .second period of the 
winter spring campaign. We launched the big offensive agaitist 
the fortified entrenchcil camp at Dien Bicti Pint. Phis was a new 
step in the progress of the hostilities. Sticking firmly to our strate- 
gic principles — dynatnism, initiative, tnobility, and rapidity of de- 
cision in the face of new' situations — and having the conditions for 
victory well in hand, we directed our main attack on the most 
powerful entrenched camp of the enemy. Plie task of our regular 
forces on the main battlefield w'as no longer to encircle and 
immol)iliz.e the enemy in tbeir barracks, but to go over to the 
attack and to concentrate forces to annihilate Dien Bien Phu. 
Phe task of the other battlefronts in the north, center, and 
south of Vietnam w'as to intensify activities continuously in co- 
ordination w'ith Dien Bien Phu, in order to annihilate more enemy 
manpow'er, and scatter and pin dowm enemy forces, thus ham- 
pering the enemy in their efforts to reinforce Dien Bien Phu. 
On the Dien Bien Phu battlefield, our combatants fought w'ith 
remarkable heroism and stubliornness. On all the coordinated 
battlefronts our troops die! their utmost to overcome very great 
difficulties. I hey reorganized their forces w'hilc fighting, and 
carried out the order of coordination with admirable determina- 
tion aiul heroism. 

Such W'as the essence of the strategic direction of the Dien 
Bien Phu campaign and of the winter-spring campaign as a 
w hole. Its main oliject w as the destruction of enemy manpower. 
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k took full advantnge of tlic contradictions in winch the enemy 
was involved and developed to the utmost tlie spirit of active 
olTcnsive of the rcvoliitionarv' army. This correct, clear-siglited, 
and hold sti'ategy enabled ns to deprive the enemy of all possi- 
bility of retrieving the ittitiative, and to create favoralilc condi- 
tions to fight a decisive battle on a battlefield chosen and jtrepared 
for by ns. 1 his strategic direction ensured the success of the whole 
winter-spring campaign whit h was crowned by the great victory 
of Dicn Bicn Phu. 




Street AVithout Joy* 



Bernard B. Fai.l 



I'or years, comiminicatioiis along the central Annain coast liad 
hecn plagued hy Coninuinist attacks against Road I, the main 
north-south artery along the coast. I'lie principal source of 
tmiihlc was a string of heavily fortified villages along a line of 
sand dunes and salt marshes stretching fiom 1 luc to Quangtri. 
Hy 1953, the I'rcnch High Command hail assembled sufficient 
reserves in the area to attempt to clear up the threat once and for 
all. In the meantime, losses had been heavy; one French convoy 
after another passing on the road had been either shelled or am- 
bushed by the hlack-clad infantry of Vietniinh Regiment NiiiCty- 
(ive, a hattic-hardened, regular Communist unit infiltrated behind 
French lines. 1'his inspired the French soldiers, with that kind of 
black humor proper to all soldiers, to christen that stretch of 
Road I "hi rue sam joie," in F'nglish, "Street Without Joy.” 

In July, 1953, the French Nigh Commaiul deciilcd to clean up 
the Street Without joy. Called “Operation Camargue,” the action 
involved a simultaneous landing of troops along the sandy coast 
of central .‘\nnani, coupled with two coordinated thrusts by 
armored units, with air-borne forces remaining in reserve to seal 
olf attempts at escape by the Communist forces in the trap. With 
tlie elements of 10 itifantry regiment.s, 2 air-borne battalions, the 
hulk of 3 armored regiments, I squadron of armored launches 
and I armored traiti, 4 artillery battalions, 34 transport aircraft, 
6 recoimaissancc aircraft, and 22 fighter-bombers, and about 12 
na\ y ships, including 3 I.SF’s — this force was not very inferior 

‘ Kcpriiitcil here, with s|>cei.-il pcniiissitm of the publishers. The Stackpole 
Omipaiiy, is Chapter 7 of Dr. Fall’s Street \f^ithom Joy, copyright © i961 
by llernard 13. Fall. 
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in size to some of iliose used in landing operations in World War 
II in the Pacific. ( 'ommunist Regiment Ninety-five and the few 
guerrilla forces around it obviously liad very little chance of 
escaping the encirclement. 

The attack was to be carried out by two amphibious forces, 
three land-borne groupments, anti one air-borne force, under the 
over-all command of Cencral Leblanc, with each of the task 
forces under command of a colonel. 

Groupment A was to land on the coast on July 2 8, at dawn. 
Groupment II was to advance overland in the north about two 
hours later and veer south behind the line of advance of Group- 
ment A. Groupment C was to participate in the attack' at about 
the same time as Groupment B at 0715, advance directly on the 
Van Trinh Ganal, and push all enemy elements w est of the canal 
against the canal oi across it. Groupment C was lo pay particular 
attention to the coordination of its movements \\’ith Groupment 
D, which was to land south of Groupment A on the northern 
peninsula of the lagoon. 

Groupment D, in turn, was to land as early as possible, at 0.100 
for its amphibious elements and at 0500 for its infantry, and push 
northward across tlie peninsula in order to form a common front 
with Groupment C as soon as possible. The two air-borne bat- 
talions were held in reserve at the disposal of the High Command 
ami were to be commirteil only upon its express permission. I bis 
was to have serious conse(|uences when jhey were finally thrown 
into the battle. 

At first view, the forces assigned to this operation appeared 
impressive. Using a force of more than thirty battalions and two 
artillery regiments, the operation against the Street Without Joy 
was certainly one of the most formidable ever carried out in the 
Indochinese theater of operations. Yet the enemy, on the other 
sitle, amounteil to a maximum of one weak infantry regiment. 
What made the operation .so difficult for the French was, as usual 
in Indochina, the terrain. 

From the coast, looking inland, the zone of operations divided 
itself into seven distinct natural strips of land. Fhe first was the 
coastline itself, fairly straight, covered with hard sand, and offer- 
ing no difficulties. However, a bare 1 10 yards beyond began the 
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dimes, vsirying In heiglit from 15 to 60 feet, very linril to cliiiil), 
iiiul ending on the land side in veritable ditches or jtrecipices. A 
few fishing villages were precariously peri lled in the dune zone, 
which in certain places hail a ilepth of more than a mile. Then 
came a zone about 75 yartls ileep, entirely covered with small 
pagoilas, or tombs and temples, which offered e.xcellent protec- 
tion to any ilefeiulers. I his zone was followed by the Street 
W'ithout Joy itself, fringeil l»y a rathei' curious system of intcr- 
locliing small villages .scparatcil one fi'om the other, often by less 
than 200 to 300 yards. Iv.ich village formeil a veritable little 
labyrinth, which measured barely more than 200 feet by 300 feet 
and was surrounded by busbes, hedges, or bamboo trees, and 
small fences which maile grounil as well as aerial surveillance 
almost impossible. Regiment Ninety-five had spent more than two 
years fortifying the villages with an interlocking system of 
trenches and tunnels, undergrounil arms depots, and -first-aid 
stations, which no single brutal thrust by large mobile forces 
could uncover or destroy, (dose to 20 miles long and more than 
300 yaids wide, this zone of villages constituted the heart of the 
Cauumunist resistance zone along the central Annani coast. 

On the land side, the Street Without Joy was preceded by 
another, less well-defined line of villages, the center of which was 
\'an rrinh. This was protected in turn by a vast zone of swamps, 
sand holes, anil i|uicksanil bogs, extending all the way to Road I. 
W'iih an average wiilth of about five miles, it constituted an 
almost impassable barrier to ranks anil other motorized vehicles 
of the rrench Army, except on the few' mails crossing it, which 
were, of course, heavily mineil anil sabotageil. I his, in short, w'as 
the fortress known as the Street Without Joy, which the French 
w'erc now determined to crack in a combined air, sea, and land 
assault. 

W'hat further complicated the situation for the I'rench was 
that the villages had retaineil their ciiilian population of small 
farmers and fishertuen. Since this population w'as, theoretically at 
least, to be considered “friendly,” the l''iench Iligh Commatid 
distributed directives to all its units on tbc day before the opera- 
tion began that they had to show a “humane attitude” and treat 
civilians respectfully. Above all, they were not to bombard vil- 
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lages or set fire to them. It is certain tliat the limitations placed 
upon the employment of their weapons reduced the effectiveness 
of the French assault, particularly when it came into direct con- 
tact with major Victminh resistance areas. 

M hour was at dawn on July 28, 1953. The lunthcring LST’s 
had left their assembly areas the evening before, and had steamed 
throughout the night toward their landing zone in the center of 
the coast facing the Street Without joy. DisembarUment of the 
amphibious landitig craft began at 0400 in a clanking of metal 
and a howling of engines, as the Crabs and Alligators of the Third 
Amphibious Group took to the water. 

'I'he Crabs and Alligat»)rs were French nicknames for two 
2 \merican-built amphibious vehicles. The Crab was an amphib- 
ious cargo carrier 29-C and the .Alligator an LVT (landing vehi- 
cle, tracked) 4 or 4A. As their names indicated, the Crabs were 
never ilcstined to become a combat vehicle, but the French in 
Indochina .soon found that the whole squadron of Crabs could 
render immense service as carriers of amphibious task forces 
operating in the roadle.ss swamps and rice paddies of Vietnamese 
lowlands and coastal areas. 

At first, these unarmored vehicles, lightly armed with a few ma- 
chine guns and mortars, became the victims of enemy bazookas. 
I bis led to a change in tactics, and by 1953 the amphibious group 
and am|ihibious subgroup had become regular units of the French 
Armored Forces in Indt)china. They were regularly composed of 
two .stpiadrons of thirty-three Crabs each, which were used as re- 
connaissance and pursuit elements; three stpiadrons of Alligators, 
which formed the breakthrough force, since they were both 
armed and armored; and, finally, one platoon of six LVT’s armed 
with how itzers providing the group with its ow'n mobile artillery. 

On the negative side, both types of vehicle w'cre considered 
fragile and required a great deal of maintenance, which was often 
hard to come by in the sw'amps of Indochina. The Cral) — -initially 
built for carrying cargo in Alaska — lacked floatability in water 
and towered too high on land, thus offering an easy target to 
enemy gunners, who .soon found out that it was not armored. 
On the other hand, it was small enough to be transported on an 
army truck when not in use, or could be embarked in light land- 
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ing craft or barges. 1 he Alligator, much he.ivici .iiul anuorcil, 
took well to the water but was too heavy on laiui for its fragile 
tracks and relaiively weak engine. Also, it could not travel great 
distances on land but had to be transportetl on special tank car- 
riers, since it \eas tot> big and too Itcavy to be transported on 
trucks. 

Yet, it \N'as an impressive sight as the 160 vcliiclcs of the Third 
Amphibious Ciroup approached the Annain coast, each leaving 
a wide wake in the leaden-colored water, with the bright recog- 
nition streamers of the various groups flapping in tlie morning 
Itreeze on the tips of the radio aerials. At 0600 the first landing 
wave of the ainphibions group hit the beaches, immediately fan- 
ning out through the coastal villages and occupying the first hill- 
crest line overlooking the coastal dunes. The French assault 
against the Stit:ct Without Joy liad begun. 

'The regular infantry elements of the Tonkinese Mobile Croup 
had a tougher rime of it. Of the three battalions, only one — the 
Third Ilattalion of the 'Thirteenth Foreign Legion I lalf-Brigadc — 
had had any e.'tperience in sea-borne operations; the other two 
battalions, the First Muong Mountaineers ami the Twenty-sixth 
Senegalese Rifle Battalion, had had no such cxjtcricnce. Uitfamiliar 
with the landing ship’s cargo nets and the rocking landing craft, 
and plagued with seasickness, it took them close to four hours to 
get ashore instead of the two hours assigned to that part of the 
operation. In the meantime, the men of the Third Amphibious 
Group were struggling with their vehicles atop the dune line. 
Many of the heavily loaded Alligators had bogged down in the 
sand as soon as they had left the coastal strijt aiul hatl to be 
unloaded on the spot. In many other cases, the lighter Crabs had 
pushed on atop the thmes only to find themselves face to face 
with a deep piecipice. Ilowcvcr, they finally fouiul a break be- 
tween I he fishing villages of Tan An and My Thuy, and soon 
began pushing inland on their own. Communist resistance was 
almost nonexistent. A few men were seen fleeing the first line of 
fishing villages near My 1'huy, and farther to the noiih, two 
enemy platoons were seen pulling out. 

In the meantime, Groupment B, under the commaiul of Colonel 
du Corail, had not remained inactive. By 0630, two battalions 
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of the Central Vietnamese Mobile Group reached and crossed the 
Van Trinh Canal, and hy 074S, the lead elements of Groupment 
I? saw the sqnattish shapes of the Third Amphibious Group’s 
(aabs crawling over the hill line; the Street Without Joy was 
scaled off to the north. 

I'o the right of the Central Vietnamese Mobile Group, the 
Sixth iMoroccan Spahis were not so lucky. They ran head on into 
the bottomless swamps and sand holes cast of Road 1 , where most 
of their vehicles, with the exception of M-24 light tanks, soon 
hogged down. They succeeded in reaching the canal — which was 
to he the line of departure fttr the mopping-np operation on the 
iaiul side — at about OH 30. In their sector, also, rliere was no sign of 
enemy opposition. In fact, the whole countryside seemed abso- 
hitely dead. No farmers were to be seen on the roads, and in the 
small villages the population staycrl in their houses. Throughout 
the whole dc.solate landscajtc, the only moving objects were the 
I'rench armored columns and truck-borne infantry, as they stag- 
gered through sand dunes and morasses to the Van Trinh Canal. 

Only at the extreme right flank of Groupment 13 was there 
any shooting. There, an Algerian rifle comjtany ran into unex- 
pectetl (ire from what appeared to be no more than twenty or 
tbirty V’ietminh. Private Mohammed Abd-cl-Kader of Second 
Company fell forwarti as a burst of fire from a Hrowning Auto- 
matic Rillc caught him directly in the chest, \^hn■ily, his comrades 
lanned our in skirmish forinaiion aiul shot back at the invisible 
enemy hidden behind clumps of bushes and in sand holes. Abd-el- 
Kader w'as the first French casualty in the assault. 

To the right of Groupment 13, fbrnipment C, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Gauthier, had to execute the most complicated maneuver 
of the operation. The bulk of its troops crossed Road 1 in the 
direction of the canal to the north of Aly Chanh. A second col- 
umn started along a path running parallel to Roatl 1 , then veered 
sharply to the right to reach the canal between the village of Van 
1 rinh and the lagoon, l.astly, the Ninth Aloroccan Tabor (Bat- 
talion), embarked on landing craft, w'ent ashore at Lai-Ha at 
On 10. seemed a beailiheail, and then swung southeast along the 
ml.md l oasi ol the l.igoon in oiiler to complete the sealing-off of 
the Siieei \\ ithont Joy on the land .side. By 0830, it had readied 
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Tay-Hoaiig and completed its part of the operation’s first phase. 

Groupment 1), under command of Lieutenant Colonel I.e 
riagre, was to seal off the long peninsula reaching down along 
tlic lagoon almost to tl»e city of Hii6. Composed of experienced 
troops, it encountered little of the difficulties which had faced 
Groupment A. The landing began at 0430, with the Scvetith 
Amphibious Group in the lead, followed in rapid succession by 
Marine commandos and tlie Third Battalion of the Third Algerian 
Rifle Regiment. The commandos and the amphibious group hit 
the beach almost witirout stopping; the amphibious group imme- 
diately headed north in tlie direction of the head of the lagoon, 
while the commandos secured the little city of The Chi Dong 
and, cutting straight across the peninsula, reached the north side 
of the lagoon at 0530. For all practical purposes, Vietininh Regi- 
ment Ninety-five was trapped. 

Now began the liarrlest phase of the whole operation— the 
mopping up. General I.eblanc ordered the navy ships standing 
offshore to move four miles to the north of the villages of Ba- 
Lang and An- lloi in order to seal off any attempt of the rebels 
to flee by sea. On the northern end of the Street Without Joy, 
Groupment B began a methodical sweep of every village, a pains- 
taking operation which had to be carried out with the greatest 
of care, regardless of results. F'ach village was first surrounded 
ami .sealed off by troops. I'hen, heavily armorc<! iiifanlry moved 
in and searched the houses, while mine-detector ami bloodhound 
teams probed in bamboo bushes and palm-tree stands for hiddeit 
entrances to underground caches in the miilst of the sullen and 
silent population. As a matter of routine, mo.st of the young men 
from the villages were arrested and detained pending a screening 
by intelligence officers, l)Ut even this had become a .sort of rite in 
which everyone particijiated without any great conviction. 

By 1100 in the morning Groupment B had worked its way 
about four miles south through the labyrinth of tiny villages, 
without having encountered any resistance, when it reached the 
village of Dong-Que, located almtrst in the ceniei of ihe Siieei 
Without Joy, at the intersection of several paths leading aertess 
the dunes toward the Van Trinh Canal. In the old days it had 
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confiiined :i ciisioms post whose lirick structmc was still standing, 
atui this also gave it a certain importance. 

Dong-Qiic lay in the hot midday siin, snugly nestled in its 
swaying hamhoo hedge, the very image of rural peacefulness in 
the monsoon season, when tliere is little left for the farmer to do 
hut to pray for rain and watch the rice grow from a tender green 
to a rich hrownish yellow. But now, Dong-Qud was the target 
of the M-24 light tanks of the Sixth Moroccan Spahis. In fact, the 
wliole northern thrust seemed to l>e a Moroccan show, what with 
the Spahis heing screened by the Fir.st BattalioTi, Moroccan Rifles, 
and the whole force heing covered by the howitzers of Colonel 
Biroth’s Sixty-ninth African Artillery Regiment which, in normal 
times, hailed from Fez, in northern Morocco. These were battle- 
hardened troops; they had fought Rommel in Tunisia, waded 
through the Rapitio and clambered up the Petrella in Italy, 
knocked out the Cerman Nineteenth Army in the Black Forest, 
and raced the Americans to Bcrchte.sgadcn. T hey were the elite 
of Frattce’s North African troops, and moie Moroccans hack ri.sen 
to senior ranks — even to generals — in the Fiench Army than any 
other nationality. 1 lere again, they were iloing a workmanlike 
job clearing theii' sectors. 

Kee[iing their intei vals carefully, the M-24 tanks had worked 
their way towatd Dong-Que at a pace which permitted the 
infantry to keej) tip with them. With the innate sixth sense which 
the Moroccans seem to have for tlctccting mines and booby traps, 
they had come to within 1,500 yards of the village without losing 
a man or a tank, but that same sixth sense told them that some- 
tltiitg was w'rong with Dottg-Que. In silence, the infantrymen 
began to peel off the dike on either .side of the tanks. 

Atop the vehicles, the tank commanders had so far remained 
sitting on their open hatches, as much to see more of the country- 
siile arottnd them as to catch a breath of breeze. (At the First 
Foreign Legion f'ax'alry, one crew', which must have contained 
an ex-Nazi clectionics engineer, actually succeeded in mounting 
a regular air-conditioner into an armored car. The story came to 
light when the vehicle got caught in an ambush and its crew 
w cut to unusual lengths to defend it, and, when it was disabled. 
It) retiieve it. I he men were tliily decorated for their bravery and 
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then, ill tnic I''orci{rn I.cgioii triulirion, were sent to the si(u l>;ule 
for “taking lilicttics with Government iiropcrty.”) 

Major Derrieu, cotnmniulcr of tlic Icatling s(]ii;ulron, louLrd 
straight ahead into the small town; the road a|i[)eared deai <>t 
any obstacles or the suspicious mounds of hastily dug iniiU' cm 
placements. Nevertheless, the tank churned to a halt to lei ilie 
mine-detector tietail make one last sweep before rolling foi\caid. 
iVlethodically, the tanned men with the long-haiulled fry ing p.iii', 
and the earphones worked their way toward l)ong-()iK', still 
quiescent under the tropical sun. I.ater, it was iinpossihk to 
decide who hatl lireil first — the Moroccan sergeant at the hc.nl 
of the demining iletail who saw a rifle barrel flash in the sun, 
or a nervous Vieiminh who felt that the Moroccans were getting 
too close for comfort. In any case, the fire fight developed \tiih 
incredible violence at very short range. It was only tine to ilu: 
hair-trigger reactions of the Moroccans atop the road, who sin: 
ply dropped t<i the gmiintl and rolletl off into the saving mud 
of the adjoining rice paddies, that none of them was seriouslv 
wounded. 

'I'hc tanks were ctpially lucky that the \'iets had prohahh 
tipped their hand aheatl of time, for the two ha/.ookas of tin 
ilcfenders opened lire only as the lead tanks already had lefi the 
dikes in a clatter of tracks and a howl of engines for the omt 
parativc safety of the deCpcr-lying fields. Now “buttoned up,” 
the turrets swung ovit in the direction of the suspected targets 
hut still holditig their fire. No poitit iti wastitig high-penctraiion 
shells against thatch huts when the macliine gttns couhi do a 
tiiuch more effective job. The infaturytiien, in tttrn, hail spread 
in an arc around I^ong-Qite, hut withotit moving closer. lUhiod 
one of the tnatiy grave tiiounds which always dot the I'ar I'a ac nc 
couturyside, the hattalioti comtnandcr had stpiattcti tlown on liis 
hatinches in the nitid, a map case on his knees ami the comhinaiion 
earphotie-tnicrophone of his radio set in his haiul. The set itself 
u'as affixetl to the back of a Vietname.se who had also scpiaiu-d 
dowti and who looked stolidly ahead itnder his battered hand me 
down cattipaigit hat at the heat haze shimmering over the lire 
fields. 

The howitzers of the Sixty-tiituh got the range of (licit targe t 
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within ;i few mtimls, aiul, minutes nftcr the first rntlio cull for 
sn|)|)ort, Dong-Que hegnn literally tt) tlisititegratc tinder the im- 
pact of their high-angle fire. One by one the rice thatch of the 
roofs Iregan to catch fire with a deep crackling sound that could 
occasionally be heard even above the din of the shells. Still, 
nobody ran; save for the agitation in the bamboo bushes around 
the village and the occasional Hashes (hardly visible at high noon) 
of gunfire, the village might as well have been deserted. Then, all 
of a sudden, a trenicndoiis explosion shook the village and a 
pillar of dense, black smoke rose in its center. 

“ rite shells must’ve hit an underground depot,” said Derrieu 
to his crew as he watched the shelling over tlie tank’s scope. 
“Let’s saddle up.” With a howl, the idling tank engine shifted 
into high gear, and the lutnbering vehicle, followed by the other 
tanks of the squadron, began to roll forward in the direction of 
the inferno that had hecn Dong-Que. ‘T'ollow in line,” said Der- 
rieu over the intercom, and, n<» doubt as an afterthought due to 
his fill liter ancestry, “and watch where you’re going. No sense in 
ruining their whole rice crop.” 

Now, small black figures began to appear, seemingly out of 
nowhere; from the windows of the bouses, the roof frames, and 
fioni dtigouts on the side of the road, a veritable flood of human 
beings, completely blocking the advance of the tanks as they 
rolleil into the village, fhis w'iis phase two of the ustiiil Victminh 
defense pattern: Once the position has become untenable or 
breached, ii.se the civilians as a shicltl for the withdrawal of the 
combatants. Hut this time, the ruse failed. I’lie tanks w'crc not 
iilone and the black-clad figures w'liicli now began to leave the 
village ran straight into the niachinc-guu fire of the Moroccans. 
Hy 1 tot), it was all over for the Tbiril (a)iiipany, Hattalion 310 
of the Nincty'-lifth liidepeiulcnt Kcgimciit, “N’ictmim People’s 
.'\ritiy,” but its sacrifice had bought exactly what the commander 
hail needed — two hours of time to have the bulk of the unit with- 
draw toward the southern end of the pocket, where the \^an 
I rinli Canal enileil in a sort of marshy, plant-covereil ilcita which 
no one could effectively hope to seal off. 

On the French side, Cicncral Leblanc also realized that the 
eneniv, far from fighting to the death, was trying desperately to 
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l)uy time to lust until the evening in order lo witlulraw into the 
nearlty hills west of Road 1 , and he ordcretl (he tlmpping in of 
the first of the two paratroop battalions still held in reserve. At 
1045, the Second Battalion, First Colonial Parachute Regiment, 
having flown in all the way from Hanoi, drojiped into its assigncil 
assembly area near the village of Dai-I-oc, at the border of the 
dime zone close to Crotipmcnt D, and immediately began its drive 
toward the mouth of the Van Trinh Ciaital. The race for the 
closing of the net around Regiment Ninety-five hatl begun in 
earnest. 

By midmorning of D day, there were still wiile gaps to the 
south of the Van Trinh Canal near Plui-An and l.ai-lla as the 
Ninth Tabor struggicti thrf)Ugh the saiul pits and marshes to reach 
its line of departure. Apparently, the Communists had correctly 
surmised that this was indeed the weakest point in the I'rcnch 
perimeter and had reactetl accordingly. At OH45, just as the 
Moroccans were aboitt to enter Phu-An, heavy machine-gun anti 
small-arni.s fire began to smash into their ranks from the sur- 
rottnding dikes. Silhouetted against the blue sky :is they advaticeil 
over the dikes, and against the watery surface of the rice jtaildies 
as they plodded through them toward Pint- An, they offeted per- 
fect targets and immediately suffered heavy losses. Pinnetl down 
in the open, the Nitith now began to call for helj). It is here that 
its subordination to the faraway Groupment rather than to 
the nearby amphibious Groupment D began to backfire; radio 
liaison to the Group’s field commaiul post at My (ihanh failed 
to function properly, and it w'as not until 0910 that (iolonel 
Gauthier found out that things hatl gone som on his c.stienie 
right tving. 

But the Vietminh was not placing all its tactical eggs in a 
single basket. At 1100 , smaller tmits of the (iommunist 227th 
Battalion also attacked the assault guns of the I'iist Foreign Legion 
Cavalry with heavy mortar fire and followed up this attack w'ith 
an equally heavy mortar shelling of the Secoiul Battalion, Fourth 
Moroccan Infatttry. By 0940, Gauthier hail decided to commit his 
last reserves, two companies formed from trainees of a nearby 
Vietnamese NCO school and three Vietnamese infantry companies 
hastily brought up from Hue. Finally, two additional infantry 
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coiiipaiiics were onlercil into the l.ai-Ila beaclihcad via LCM but 
landed only at 1500. They then floundered in the marshes for 
almost three hours until they finally reached the Moroccans. 
When they got their wind back, and had been beefed up by the 
reinforcements, the Moroccans counterattacked vigorously and 
finally occupied Phu-An at 1730. 

In view of the difficulties encountered by Groupment C, Gen- 
eral l.cblanc requested the dropping of the 'I'hird Vietnamese 
Paratroop Battalion still held in reserve at 'ronrane. The order to 
use this second paratroo|» battalion was given at 1 145, to be car- 
ried out at 1400. What then happened has remained somewhat 
unclear, but according to the officers who participated in the 
operation, two separate errors had been made: One was in trans- 
mission of the ortlcr itself, wdtich delayed take-off time until about 
1500; the second was in the weather forecast for the drop area. 
During the nuntsoon pcritul, the winds which prevail on the 
Annam coast reach gale force late in the afternoon. This is a fact 
which is generally known along the coastal area, but which may, 
from time to time, escape the weather observers placctl several 
huiulred miles away from Aitnam in Saigon or 1 lanoi. I'lie result 
was that when the C-47's of Air Transport Group ‘‘T'ranchc- 
Ckmitc” appeared over the drop zone at I.ang-Bao, the wind was 
blowing gusts up to thirty miles an hour — twice the maximum 
usually pcnnissihle in the case of air-borne drops. The French 
jump masteis were looking down at the drop zone, with the trails 
of its smoke pots lying almost flat on the ground, and shook their 
hcatls. 

“1 Icll, you can’t have the.se guys jump into this mess!" said 
one of thettt incredulously as he looked down. “ They’re going to 
be blown all over the place, light as they arc.” 

In fact, their lightness has always been one of the problems and 
jokes among the Vietnamese paratroops. Jumping with American 
parachutes calculated to carry a 200-pound man with close to 
85 to 100 pounds of e«]uipment, the chute has proved much too 
\ast for the small Vietnamc.se lOO-pounilcrs, who, even when 
loaded down with all their paraphernalia, still weighed oidy one 
half of their American or T'.uropcan counterparts. Thus, a Viet- 
namese air-horne unit generally floated longer in the air (offering 
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a better tarjjet to ground fire), and also spread over a far wirier 
area when landing. To load the Vietnamese down with more 
equipment was no solution either, because once on tlie ground 
they could not possibly carry it around. This liglitncss, coupled 
with the high wind speed, was to have disastrous conserpiences. 

By now, the insertion of an additional battalion had become 
absolutely necessary on the peninsula, in onier to ensure scaling 
off tiie Vieiminh forces from the lagoon aiul the seashore. 'I Iuis, 
an additional battalion had to be dropped regardless of the con- 
sequences to the men themselves. At 16.S^0, the first “stick” of 
Vietnamese paratroopers left tlie lead aircraft, followed within 
a few seconds by those of the other planes, and the hundreds of 
parachutes began to float down in the deep blue sky like a vast 
school of I’ortuguese men-of-war. Everything seemed to have 
gone all right. Only one parachute failed to ojren, and the men 
of the ground party saw its huntan burden come down, feet first, 
heUl vertically by the drag of his unopcncii parachute, stirring 
up a small cloud of sand, like an artillery shell, as he smashed into 
the dune, 

riie strong wind caught the other paratroopers about 1.^0 feet 
above the ground. It was as if ait invisible fist had been driven 
rhrotigh them; some of them left the vertical position and began 
to fly off almost horizontally. Others, closer to the ground, were 
slammed into it and dragged over the bushes, marshes, and dikes 
at the speed of a racing horse. Two paratroopers were strangled 
to death by the shroud lines of their own pai achutcs as they 
desperately tried to liberate themselves before being dragged 
away. I’he equipment parachuted with the baiialion sntfered an 
even worse fastc. Since most of tlie packages w'crc somewhat 
lighter than the |v,iratroopers, they floated even farther aivay, 
some of them falling into the sea and many of them drifting into 
Communist-held territory. When the battalion finally was as- 
semblctl at about 1730 (some of the men had been dragged more 
than a mile before they had been able to liberate themselves from 
their runaway parachutes), it was at best a weak rifle force. Close 
to H) per cent of the men had suffered jiitnp accidents, and most 
of the heavy equipment — mortars, machine guns, recoillc.ss rifles, 
and amnutnition — had been lost in the droji. But it was in time 
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to take up its position in the southern tip of the pincer around 
Regiment Ninety-five, between the Third Amphibious Group 
and the Second Paratroop Hattalioit, which had landed in the 
moi'iiing. I$y nightfall, with Plui-An and Van Trinh occupied, 
the enemy had now been constricted into a pocket about nine 
miles long aiul two miles wide. To all appearances. Operation 
('amargue was a success. 

llowever, this success was more one of appearance than of 
reality. To be sure, one-half of the Street Without Joy already 
had fallen into French hands — but without the expected booty of 
enemy prisoners and equipment. This meant that the enemy forces 
aitd equipment were still in the pocket. The pocket, if the F rench 
were to succeed, luul to become an airtight trap. 

The trap, however, had not become airtight. Along the south- 
ern sector of Groupment C, the last-ditch defense of Phu-An and 
the counterattacks of Hattalion 227 hail kept the French from 
reaching the natural boundary of the Van Trinh Canal. The 
result was that four French battalions had to guard a front more 
than seven miles long in order to prevent the escape of about 
2,600 men. ft was obvious that this pocket had several important 
gaps, particularly the whole network of tiny rivulets and canals 
cutting across the Van I'rinh Canal toward Road 1. 

Fo be sure, the amphibious Crabs and Alligators were sta- 
tioned near, or even in, many of the canals; anil hunilreils of 
infantrymen spent an unciuufortable night standing in the knee- 
deep mud of the rice paddies, watching the black expanse ahead of 
them, where the slightest noise could be that of a frog jumping, 
or of a Communist infiltrator .stumbling over a branch. There is 
nothing that sounds more like a patrol seeking its way forward 
in the mud than a stray buffalo plodding to its stable. 

The night of 17 day plus one passed without major incident. 
W'hatcvcr shooting occurred w'as at fleeting shadows. Here and 
there, a I’rench parachute flare lit up the pocket area in its 
ghostly greenish light before it fizzed into the wet underbrush, 
or the headlights of a F rench tank or amphibious vehicle probed 
the night to search out the sources of su.spect noises. Hut nothing 
noteworthy was detected. 
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When dawn broke, tlie men resumed tlicir march forward, 
this time on all fronts at once. The countryside appeared com- 
pletely empty in the morning sun. The farmers again did not 
come out of the villages to till their ficitls; the little \'ietnaiiiese 
hoys who arc always liding the lumbering buiralocs out to pas- 
ture were nowhere to he seen with their charges, .^gain, the only 
things that seemed to he moving in the countryside were the 
French tanks, the amphibious vehicles with their long aerials dip- 
jung in the breeze, and long lines of grimy, weary, mud-caked 
infantrymen now ploiiiling through the fields in an almost uii; 
broken line from hori/on to horizon. 

Hy 1300, with the tin beating unmercifully on steel helmets 
and berets or campaign hats. Groupments A and 1), along with 
parts of Groupment ii reached the Van Trinh Canal throughout 
its whole length on the side oppr)site to Colonel Gauihicr’s Group- 
ment C. The trap had been sprung on tlic Street Without Joy. 
The steel jaws of a modern armed force, snppoitcii by naval 
ships, amphibious tanks, and aircraft, had slammed shut on a 
force of hurriedly ti, lined farmers led by men who, in only a 
few cases, had received the training of corporals anti sergeants. 
\ trap ten limes the size ttf the force to tic tra[)|)ed hatl shut — 
anti had caught nothing. 

Tt) be sure, “suspects” were found; that is, men of military age 
who coultl not jirove lh;U (hey belonged to the village where they 
were arrested and who ctiuld, therefore, be assumetl to have been 
members of Ctimmunist fighting units. A few weapons were also 
founti, and at the ntn thern end of the pocket, where the Vict- 
minh had made its stand at Dong-Que, some prisoners were ttiken, 
arms in hantl. Hut on the whole, as of 1) day jilus thirty-six hours. 
Operation (]amargue already was a failure. I lowevcr, it was not 
entirely over. 

Stimc of the low-llying Aloranc observation planes had de- 
tected suspect movements in the tlircction of An-lloi — proof 
that some elements ol Regiment Ninety-five had esca|ied toward 
the north. At 1300, therefore, General I.eblanc ordeied a maiine 
commando unit and infantry from Groupment A to carry out 
a sea-borne raid on An-Hoi. The raid was carried out swiftly 
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cnoiigli; the troops laiitletl at 1500, mopped up rapidly whatever 
suspects could he found, and returned to their ships by 1800, 
their mission accomplished. 

I here remained one more task to he accomplishcrl in the now- 
occupied villages, the methodical liou.se-to-house search for hid- 
den entrances, camouflaged storage dumps, and the one-in-a- 
thousaitd chance of finding a really important Communist 
ctuire, one of the unassuming black-clad cmi-ho who, often 
barely twenty years old, really ran the war for the enemy. Hun- 
dreils of infantrymen swarmed otit with mine detectors or, sim- 
ply, long metal rods, thumping their rifle butts on the ground to 
tictect suspicious hollow areas; others wotdd strip and, holding 
hands, form a chain and would slowly walk through the 
marshes and ponds in the hope of finding weapons and equip- 
ment ilumped into the water at the last nunnent — a sort of giant- 
size human rake slowly iiutving up and down the countryside. 

Ilcre and there, one of the members of the human rake would 
scream ii\ pain, and his friends would pull him up from the water, 
his foot pierced by a rude hut effective caltrop — a small wooden 
plattk sttidded with .sevcn-inch-long barbed steel arrowheads, 
w hich could pierce a foot even through the thick soles of a jungle 
boot. What with the usual infection, the soldier would be disabled 
for three months or more. But the human chains and the mine 
detectors and bloodhound teams kept on with their monotonous 
attti frustrating work, full of the knowledge of its futility. 

Atop the sand dunes, the Crabs and Alligators of the Second 
and I hird Amphibious Croups were still herding suspects toward 
the coastal village of Trung-Aii for combing out by Vietnamese 
anil rrench intelligence and security teams. These were the real 
victims of the war, the hapless civilians caught in the bow wave 
of a I' rcnch armored group plowing under in ten minutes a rice 
crop that had been the fruit of five months of backbreaking work; 
or caught in the ever-present clutches of a Vietminh “tax cadre” 
ilcmanding his party’s share of the crop’s proceeds, after the 
farmer already had paid close to three-fourths of his crop to the 
landlord, the usurer, and the government tax collector. Too bad 
— there will be no shirt f<»r little Hoang, u ho was to go to the 
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villngc school this yc.ir and there will he no pork lo Mip|)lcmcnt 
the diet of rice and fish for the lunar New Year, tlie Tet. 

By the end of I) day plus twt), all organized resistance had 
ceased, and on the following day Began the \cithdra\cal of the 
first-line units — the |iaratroopeis, amphibious grou|is, ami Marine 
commandos. Now came the real jol) of permanently controlling 
the newly occupied area. Bridges that had been dynamited over 
the past years had to be rebuilt; roads cut into ribbons by Vict- 
minh saboteurs had to be filled in; the whole artificial ticsert 
which the Communists had created around the Street Without 
Joy hatl to be eliminated. Vietnamese Government administrators 
made their timid apjtearance in the face of a hostile or frightenetl 
population ^vhich, alter a week’s fighting and years of life in a 
state of siege, needed everything from rice to antimalaria tablets. 

“Funny,” said Major Derrieu of the Sixth Spahis, watching 
some of the new adtnitiistrators in the village of I)otig-Quc, “they 
just tiever sectn to succeed iti striking the right tiote with the 
population. Either they come in atid try to apologize for the 
mess we’ve just made with our planes and tanks; or they swagger 
atid threateti the farmers as if they were enetny tiatiotials, w hich 
— let’s face it — they are in tnany cases.” 

“That may be so,” said youtrg Lieutetiant Ditjatdin, standing 
oti the shady side of his M-24, “but I wouldn’t care to be iti his 
sht)cs totiight, wheti we pull out. He’s going to stay t ight here 
in the house which the Cotnmic commander still occupied yes- 
terday, all by himself with the other four guys of his admitiistra- 
tive teatn, with the nearest post 300 yards away, llcll, I'll bet 
he woti’t even sleep here but sleep in the post atiyway.” 

“He probably will, atid he’ll immediately lose face with the 
population atid become useless.” 

“Atid if he doesti’t, he’ll probably be deatl by totnorrow, atid 
be just as useless. In any case, there goes the whole psychological 
effect of the operation and we can start the whole thing all over 
again three months from now. What a hopeless mess.” 

“Well, if the Vietnamese can’t lick that, we certainly can’t. 
After all, it’s their country. I.et’s saddle up.” With a shrug, both 
men walked hack to their tanks, climbing into the turrets with 
the litheness of long practice. 
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liclow them, «ii the tiny S(]nnrc of ruined Dong-Que, the 
young, earnest Vietnamese ailminisfrator, in his kliaki shirt and 
slacks, was still talking to the villagers. They stootl there impas- 
sively, like so many wooden statues. 

On August 4, 1953, the High Command calleti off Operation 
Camargue. According to the newspapers, it had been a “total 
success, demonstrating once more the new aggressiveness and 
mobility” of the French and the value of great amounts of motor- 
i/.etl e(|uipment in swamp warfare. In their own reports, the 
h'rench treated the operation with mixed feelings. 

To he sure, Regiment Ninety-five had, for the time being, 
disappeared as a constant menace along the central Annam coast. 
I'wo dozen villages <ir more had been placed umler at least partial 
influence of the national authorities. Rut this had been no opera- 
tion “on the cheap.” Important numbers of troops and materiel 
hatl to be u'ithdrawn from other vital sectors where they were 
sorely lacking, and where their absence began to create emer- 
gencies of their own. 

And the results in actual loss of enemy combat potential had 
I'ccn frustrating. For I' tench losses of 17 tlead and 100 wounded, 
the enemy had lost 182 dead ami 387 prisoners, along with 51 
rifles, 8 submachine guns, 2 inoirars, and 5 HAR’s — and how 
many of the dcatl and prisoners were regulars of the Ninety-fifth 
Regiment, and not merely local farineis or members of the 
always c.xpendable l)u-Kich (Communist village militia), re- 
iiiaineil open to question. 

As regards swamp warfare tactics. Operation Camargue had 
once more provetl that it was impossible to seal off a pocket in an 
airtight fashion as long as a battalion had to hold more than 1,500 
yarils of ground — anil most of the battalions along the southern 
flank of the pocket had held more than 3,000 yarils. Thus, the 
fact that the bulk of the Communist forces coidd slip through the 
"hojiclage " — the ring of French infantry and armor — was a fo.re- 
gmic conclusion as soon as the slow progre.ss of the infantry on 
the first day eliminated all hopes of constricting the pocket to 
manageable size by nightfall. 

For the progress of the infantry had been slow. In fact, it had 
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l)cet\ n crawl of about 1,500 yards an liour, on tlic avciagc. nut 
liere again tlie tactical commander was caught in a dilemma. I hc 
purpose of the operation was not the surface occupation of the 
villages but the flusbing-out of the enemy from his \\ ell-camou- 
(lagcd hiding places ami underground installations; hence any 
speed-up of the advance would he at the expense of the thorough- 
ness of the search for weapons, men, and secret administrative 
organizations. This dilemma was one that pose<l itself time and 
again in the couise of mop-up operations and was never satisfac- 
torily resolved. 

ihit, basically, the major defect of Operation Camargue was one 
which was shared l>y practicallv all similar operations in the Indo- 
chinese war: No sealing-otf of an encmv force could he successful 
unless the jiroportion of attackers to dcfemlcrs \\;is 15 to I or 
even 20 to 1, for the enemy had in its favor an intimate knowl- 
edge of the terrain, the advantages <tf ilefensivc tirgani/ation, and 
the sympathy of the po|mlation. 

Another definite advantage of the enemy was its edge in com- 
bat intelligence. Very schlotn did the French know exactly tvhat 
they were looking for in the case of such a mop up, On the 
other hand, the very size and mechanization of the units employed 
against the Vietminb sooner or later gave away French intentions 
and even their order of battle; for the posifioning of kirge units 
reipiireil the prior arrival of rcconnai.ssance ilelaihments and 
liaison officers whose presence rarely remained undetected. I'hus, 
tactical surprise was, with the exception of air-borne raids, non- 
existent, and the terrain itself precluded the use of high speed as 
a compensating factor. 

Vhetminh Regiment Ninety-live had lived to light another day. 
In the spring of 1954, it again began to inliltraie hack into its old 
hunting grounds, where it ambushed several convoys on Road 1, 
aiul even attacked a Vietnamese battalion stationed near Hue. 
Conuiumist forces had to evacuate the area in July, 1954, when 
the Cienet’a cease-lire split \'ietnam in two at the 17rh Parallel, 
which runs a bare ten miles to the north of Oiiangtri. Once more, 
the tiien of Regimctit Ninety-five emerged from their hideouts, 
picked up their weapons from the marshes and swamps, and now 
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iiiarclicd north in broad daylight along that Road 1 for whicli 
tlicy had fought so bitterly. Here and there along the road were 
stationed some of the tanks of the Sixth Spahis, guns elevated and 
turret hatches open. 

Peace had come again to the Street Without Joy. 




V 

WAR, RTiVOLUTION, AND 
TERROR- 

RUSSIA, CUBA, AND CYPRUS 



(.’oM HATING SoviF.T GuMtiui.i.AS l''.rnst von Dolinanyi 

How Castro Won Dickey Chapclle 

'T'krroh in Cyprus Lieutenant Colonel IL 1. S. Cioni lay, OHK 

A point to remember aliout unconventional warfare is that it docs 
not always follow the conventionally unconventional patterns of 
Greece, Malaya, and Indochina. 

Guerrilla war is the form of war that the rveak must choose. 
It develops maximum p()wer when coupled with the sup|)ort of 
regular forces. Such a situation occurred in Russia during World 
War II, and Ernst von Dolinanyi was there. Rorn of CJerinan 
emigre parents in Kiev, he was educated in Russia and Cicrmany 
ami won the Iron Cro.ss, both first and .second class. This jM ophctic 
article was written in 1955, three years after his release from an 
eight-year term in a Russian prison camp, 

Mrs. Chapclle is a wide-ranging photograjihcr-coi respondent 
for Life, Reader’s Digest, and — we are proud to say — the Gazette. 
Her beats have inckulcd Castro, the FLN in Algeria, and the 
interior of a Hungarian prison cell. Meeting her in improbable 
locales, many military men have asked: "What’s a woman doitig 
here?” I hat is the title of her recent book (William Morrow and 
Company, 1962). We ihink there is a lesson in her account of 
how Castro won, but there is an even more significant one in why 
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Mnristii lost — ciuisc to ponder the relation of politics to military 

pOW Cl’. 

Lieutenant Colonel Gourlay, Royal Marines, describes still an- 
other pattern — that of sheer terrorism in a tiny area. One of 
Hritain’s most respected young professionals, he was picked to 
he the commander of the first Marines (41 Commando) aboard 
U.M.S.Ihilwark. 
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Combating Soviet Guerrillas 

Ernst von Dohnanyi 



I. 

Clnerrilla warfare lias become an essential part of modern 
strategy, a factor wbich should not be overlooked by the military 
leaders. This was sufficiently proved by tbc guerrilla and re- 
sistance movements in almost every occupied F.uropcan country 
during World War If, in Indonesia, Indochina, and Korea. 

It seems, however, that the possibility of guerrilla warfare has- 
been completely overlooked by the military |)laniiing stalTs of the 
Western world. Consetjuently, the modern soldier is being trainal 
to use every conceivable weapon to defend himself against the 
most terrible tools of destruction on land and in the air, but he 
still remains unprepared to cope with the equally dangerous and 
exacting work of combating guerrillas. This negligeiue on the 
part of general staffs may prove to be as disastrous in the future 
as it was for the Cerman armed forces during World War II. 

'I'hc dogmatic attitude of the German General StalT during the 
Soviet camjvaign was, undoubtedly, one of the main reasons for 
its failure, originally to prevent, ami later, to sup|uess the Soi-iet 
guerrilla movement wbich indicted so many losses upon the 
German fighting forces. Dcjiciiding on the success of the blif/.- 
krieg atul the political weakness of the (kunmunist regime in the 
Soviet Union, the Germans faileil to make pieparaiiwns lor the 
severe Russian winter, and a|iparcntly completely evcludetl the 
idea of a possible guerrilla threat from their miiuls. I he arrogant 
and foolish |)olicy of the German civil government in regard to 
the Soviet people cannot be acceptcil as an excuse for the narrow- 
minded planning of the military authorities. Fiaciically the iden- 
tical shortsighted attitude as that of the (ieiinan (leneral Staff 
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(luring World War II was displayed by the U.S. military com- 
mand during the Seminole Indian War in Florida under Jackson’s 
and \'an Rui'cn’s administrations. The government troops dis- 
paidied to jtacify the liulians were certainly sufliciently trained 
lor orihmlox baitic but, not being familiar with Indian fighting 
Ml I he woods, they paid a terrible toll in blood for their eventual 
siicce.ss. 

In order lo comprehend titc amazingly swift development of 
Muerrilla baruls, it is necessary to review the events of 1941. Seek- 
ing to attain their main objective — the annihilation of major Soviet 
I di ces — Cjcrinan spearheads rushed eastward, broke through So- 
\ iet defenses, surrouiuleil entire armies, and spread confusion in 
the Soviet rear; but unfortunately, they paid little attention to dis- 
persetl units and scattered personnel who remained in the oc- 
cupied areas. Naturally, Soviet officers and enlisted men who did 
not care to surreiuler disappeared into the countryside. Some 
exchaitgcil their uniforms for civilian clothing and sought refuge 
in villages; others hid in swamps and forests; the more active of 
them organized guerrilla bands. 

The early winter, the unexpected setback at Moscow, the 
inade(|uate supply of winter clothing, and the breakdown of 
supply lines forced the German troops onto the defensive. 
Deep snow ami severe cold compelled the poorly clothed and 
npiijtped troops to stay in settlements, which in turn permitted 
the still small guerrilla baiuls to remain undisturbed in the woods. 
I5y the .spring of 1942, it was too late — numerous guerrilla groups 
had gained coniplctc control over the territory not directly 
ocmpieil by German forces. Innumerable assaults on communica- 
linn and supply lines (and even on small German garrisons) 
forced the Cjei nian units to concentrate solely on defending these 
' ital arteries. 

The organization of Soviet guerrilla bands was comparatively 
'.imple. Kecruited from military |tersonnel and fanatical Com- 
munists, the hands established their headquarters and camps deep 
in inaccessible woodlands and swamps. If no direct threat of a 
( iei man attack was expected, they billeted them.selves in villages 
and small towns from which, in case of emergency, they could 
tail hack to their hiding places in the forests. The population. 
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who were given no protection hy Ccrin;m forces, willingly 
accepted and supported them. The hands varied in mimher from 
approximately fifteen to 200, depending on the terrain, the avaih 
al)ility of volunteers, ami the attitmle of the popidacc toward 
the German iirvailers. Smaller haitd.s weie leil ()y a detacliment 
commander and a political commissar. I.eaders of task gm\i[)s or 
.sabotage S(|uad.s — dispatched to intercept a German supply truck, 
to destroy a railroad bridge, or to procure food -were a|ipointed 
from among the most efficient members of the group. 

Later, large guerrilla bands were suhdiviilcd into platoons and 
squads. Two or three bands were loosely organized into brigades. 
In time, communications were establishetl between baiuls and 
brigades and the Soviet Supreme Commattd across the front lines. 
Procurement of arms and ammunition was easily accomplished 
from equipment thrown away by the solilieis of the routed Soviet 
armies. Food supply was available in villages aittl collective farms 
which, in most cases, had not been dissolveil by the Germans and 
were frequently still managed by the same Soviet ftinctionaries — 
at! error which jiroved to be of great assistance to the guerrillas. 
On the other haiul, the lack of clothing and medical supplies 
appeared to be a consideraltic handicap to the guerrilla bands. 

Their opcratiotis were chiefly limited to sabotage, cutting of 
German supply linc.s, mining of railroad tracks and roads, and 
occasional assaults upon small German units, rhese missions were 
usually executed by small groups at night. In comparatively few 
cases did the guerrillas attack larger German units, and then only 
under the most advantageous circumstances, d'hus, in the winter 
of 1941-42, a Gcrmati engineer battalion was annihilated, while 
embarked on a train moving west of Bryansk. Having stojqicd 
the train by removing the rails in a cleaied area, the gticrrillas 
opened fire with four or five heavy machine guns and succeeded 
in killing most of the Germans before they managed to evacuate 
the train and reach a snow-covered embankment. However, it 
offered no better protection than had the train against the mur- 
derous fire. The above inciticnt was an isolaieil case; generally 
the guerrillas disappeared into the wooils as soon as the approach 
of a German unit was reported by their sentries. 

Greatly alarmed by the new threat, the German command 
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iniiintc'il intensive sliuly of iipproprijite mctliiuls of suppressing 
tite gnerrill'.i iteiivities, To nccotnpiisli this, e-.icli comniiinding 
oflicer \\ :is ;iui lioi i/.ed to ilo wliilt he dccinctl hesl. Certain of them 
tried to liiini do\Mi the guerrilla l>ands l»y rlispatcliing comltat 
units into tlie woods, l itis method provcti to he unsuccessful. If 
not confronted Ity superior guerrilla forces, or decimated in a 
trap, the companies or hattalions returned after ati abortive search 
with empty hands. The great advantage of guerrilla bands in 
woodlatuis lay iti their tnobility and their ability to disperse and 
ilisappetir among the popitlation, their exccllctit communication 
with the local inhaltirants, and in- the clumsiness rtf regular army 
units inexperienced in backwoods fighting. 

I'.lforts to clittiinale the guerrilla movement through retaliatory 
measures against the population were even more disastrous. The 
endangered po|ndation (led into the same inaccessible areas arid 
joinerl the guerrillas. It was often like an endless chain. §mall 
( iermaii units or supply trains were attacked in a village and 
routed, (lerman reinforcements arriving later found no trace of 
guerrillas. The po|)ulaiion was reluctant to give any iitformation 
regarding the attackeis, as they knew that after the departure of 
the (iciinans, they would have to account for their “treason” to 
the guerrillas u ho were the acttial masters of the unprotected 
farmer. I hcir reluctance to speak seemed to the Germans to be 
a manifestation of loyalty to the bandits. Isnragcd by the sight of 
their deati eomrailes, the German sokliers frerjucntly took revenge 
by sliiioiing .some innocent peasants or by burning down a part, 
or all, of a x illage. I hese unjust acts merely increased the hatred 
of the naii\ e for the ( iermans aiul either led him to join the gtier- 
lill.i bands, or made him a w illing spy for them. 

I,;uge-scale operations coiulucteil by several regular divisiotts 
ilid little hami to the guerrilla movetnent. These thoroughly 
platmetl and e.vpertly executed offensives might have guaranteed 
\ictory over a regidar army itnit operating in an orthodox man- 
ner, but they were not effective against a foe w ho had no pernia- 
nent bases, who acteil as an orgatiized armcel force one day, and 
became a group of peaceful farmers the next. Having surrounded 
a large guerrilla-conti ollcti area, the battalions would spread out 
in a line, create a tight circle arountl the objective, and advatice 
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slowly chroiigli the hriisli anil swanip in a combing opcraiion. 
Whenever such a unit met opposition, reserves, reinforceil by 
tanks anil artillery, wmilil be ilispatcheil to bicalc the opposition 
anil to annihilate the baiul. In spile of clever planning, the m:i 
jority of the guerrilla baiuls usually manageil to escape from the 
enclangcrcil area before the operation started, simply because they 
liad been forewarned by the increase of troops in the regioit, or 
by local informants. 

In ailJitinn to the active measures descrihed above, the German 
command was forccil to employ many' divisions for the static 
dcfetisc of mails, railroails, and other means of communication. 
These vital lines hail been forcilied — thousands of bunkers, pali 
sades, and entrctiched posts had been built along the railr(»ads and 
roads; patrols walked from post to post in order to prevent 
sabotage on the tracks and to detect hidden mines. This task was 
performed chiefly' by' Gertnait guard regiments, llungatiatt ami 
Rotnanian itnits, and ituligcnoiis vohititeer itnits. None of them 
were very reliable: the German units because of age and (]ualit\' 
of personnel (cither too old or phy.sically disi|uali(ied for service 
in combat uttits), the allies because of tbeir ttnwillingness to light 
for the German cause, the indigenous volunteers because they had 
no real reason to fight. 

Ft was a datigcrous situation for the (Jeiinans. All of these 
efforts had failed to eliminate the danger of guerrilla raids M hich, 
in fact, were growing in frequency and ferocity'. 

In spice of this apparently hopeless situation, some German 
generals and commanders did find appropriate means to meet this 
threat. Their flexible plans enableil thetn to adopt unorihoilox 
tactics atiil, in doing so, finally to succeed in forcing the guerrilla 
batuls to withdraw or to reihice their activities. 

riic most outstaniling e.xampic w'as conceived by the com 
manding getieral of the Cierman Second Pan/.er Amiy', (Jeneial 
oberst (Colonel CJcneral) Schmidt. In early December, 1941, this 
army had beett stopped south of Moscow and had fallen back to 
the stabilized line 7-hizdra-Orcl-Kursk. it was discovered that 
almost the entire rear, with the exception of larger tow'ns like 
Bryansk, Bezhitsa, Karachev, Dmitrovsk, Dmitriev, and Sevsk, 
was under guerrilla control. I'he supply lines for the w'hole army 
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consisted of a siny;lc railroad — Orel-Karacliev-lkyansk-Unetcha- 
Orslia Minsk — am! the highway Orcl-Bryansk-Roslavl-Sniolensk. 
I lie areas sonrh of Ihyansk, including l^okot and Trubchev.sk, 
and nortli of this city, including Oyat’kovo and Lyudinovo, were 
controlletl by strong guerrilla bands which were a constant threat 
to these supply lines. In the spring of 1942, the towns of Dyat’- 
kovo atui Lyiulinovo hail l)ecn cleared of guerrillas by German 
troops. Now ever, their garrisons were connected with one all- 
ot hei hy means of only one road and a branch railroad line which 
weie also suhjecteil to freipient guerrilla attacks. 

The area south of Hryansk u-as divided by the Bryansk-L’gov 
railroad into a wooded section west of the railroad and plains 
east of it. The eastern section was soon brought under control 
h\' the (icrmans. Ci'arrisons w'cre stationed in Karachev, Brassovo, 
N;ivlya, and Lokot. I he district enclosed by these towns, with 
the exception of its noithern parr, offered no protection to guer- 
rilla bands and w as ipiickly abandoned by them. On the other hand, 
the area between the railroad and the Desna River was covered 
with woods and sw amps w hich formed perfect terrain for guer- 
rilla hiding places and camps. An estimated 6,000 guerrillas and 
an eipial number of fanners and their families populated this area. 
I he available (lenuan reserves — some Hungarian regiments — 
were oidered to guard the Bryansk-l/gov railroad line. The com- 
manding general of the Second Panzer Army assigned only a 
small number of othei troops to check the guerrilla assaults. 

The tactics formulated by Gencraloberst Schmidt to suppress 
guerrilla operations south of Bryansk deserve a special study 
w Inch, unfortunately, cannot be made at this time. However, a 
brief description of the events may suffice to demonstrate the in- 
gemiiiy of his jilan. 

In March, 1942, a horse-drawn sled from Karachev arrived at 
Navlya and l.okot, hiinging a small group of Russian civilians. 
The chief, one Kaminski, a slender, energetic, middle-aged man, 
piesented to the Cemian garrison commanders “to-whom-it-may- 
concem" orders signed hy Gencraloberst Schmidt, which rc- 
ipiested (German units to render every possible assistance to the 
hearer of the order. I'lirthermore, the order appointed Kaminski 
as governor of the area including the towns of Navlya, Lokot, 
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Dmiri'ovsk, Dmitriev, and Sevsk. lie was auiliorized to ace inde- 
pendently, to appoint local ollicials, to otganizc the economy of 
the area, aiul, what is more important, he was responsible only to 
( ieneraloherst Schmidt. No German officer in this area was to 
inierfere with Kaminski’s activities. 

Ihe new governor immctliately appointed Burgeniieistcr 
(mayors), proclaimeil the abolishment ol the collective-farm sys- 
tem, snperviseil the distribution of the lemaining implemeitts and 
stock among fai iners, anil started the organi/ation of local militia 
for the protection of this area against guerrilla raids. This reor- 
ganization changed the situatimt eniirelv. I'loin then on, every 
eow, horse, pig, and loaf of bread were the private property of 
the farmer Ivanov or Petrov. The poptdation went to work with 
great eagerness. At last, it seemed, the Germans were acting as 
they had been ex|)ected to: At last they began to abolish the hated 
collective farms, to give the population self-government, and to 
limit their own influence merely to military needs. At the same 
time, the newly created property owneis turned their wrath 
against guerrillas w ho still visited theii villages at night .seeking 
food, I’rior to Kaminski’s time, the farmer had watched apatheti- 
callv while the foraging bands confiscated collective-farm stock; 
however, now he w as directly affected, he was going to lose his 
own property — his cow, or pig. Many young men enlisted in the 
local militia and were treated by the population with the greatest 
respect, Hy the stimmer of 1942, the marauding guerrilla bands 
were met with fierce resistance. Kvery stej) outside of the pro- 
tecting woods became dangerous; for every bit of food seized 
in a village during a night raid they had to pay with blood. Both 
parlies w eie at home in this territory; both fought for their livcli- 
iiood; bmh fought without mercy. Grailually, the antagonism 
between guerrillas and farmers began to overshadow tlie events 
of the war, politics, and even their dislike of the Germans. The 
militia, unassisted hy the Germans, etjuipped itself with what 
could be found in the woods— -left there by' the retreating Soviet 
.Amiy. r.fforts were made to repair and employ the abandoned 
■Soviet heavy' e<]uipment — tanks, antitank guns, howitzers, mor- 
tars, machine guns, etc. k'inally, Kaminski's force became a for- 
midable brigade, consisting of five or six battalions of 500 to 600 
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men cncli, a tank unit witli ten to twelve light tanks, and an 
artillery battalion with some twenty gnns. This number was not 
only sufficient to stop the guerrilla raids on the villages and towns 
of the area, but also to launch counterraids, and, with the assist 
ance of sotnc Gertnan units, even a coutiteroffensivc in the spring 
of I94.i. Duritig this offensive, Kaminski's ntilitia drove the gttcr 
rillas frotn practically the entire area betw'ceti Dmitrovsk, 
Dmitriev, Sevsk, and Lokor, and pushed the borders of, the “lib- 
erated area” si\ to tiitie miles northwest of I.okot and about foitt 
tttiles west of the Ibyattsk-I ,’gov railroarl litic. Cotisidcring ihr 
fact th;it he received neither arms nor sitjtply from the Gertttans, 
Kamitiski’s sitcccss exceeded all expcctaiiotis. No doubt, hail not 
the Gertnan retreat ititcrrupted this dcveloptnent, Katnitiski 
would have sttccccdcd in his task of pacifying the etitire ana 
entrusted to hitit. F, vents, however, forced the indigenous militia 
to joiti the Gctttian forces in their retreat west. A few weeks latci , 
Kamitiski’s militia, havitig lost their prititary reason for figltritig, 
deprived of their property, and knowdttg that there would be tio 
pardori by Soviet authorities, became a mere gang of hatulits who 
|)htndcrcd the populatioti, ituhilgcd iti dtinking, tpiarreled w'itli 
the Germans atui atnotig themselves, reftiscd to fight, and at last 
were disbanded by the German commattd. 

Soutid ideas w'crc sotnetimes also horn atnong field pcrsotmel 
of the Gerttiati Army. Sonic battalioti, company, atid platooti 
leailers fortnttlatcd ntethoils for effective sntall-scale atuiguerrilla 
warfare. If |iroperly ileveloped, these ideas cotild serve as a basis 
for the orgatii/ation of special antigoeiilla itttits in the arnted 
forces of the Western world. 

After the retreat from Moscow' in the winter of 19U-d2, a 
German communications battalion was ordered to occupy 
Bezhit.sa. As has been tnentioned, this surrounded town and its 
outskirts were repeatedly raided by guerrilla bands, w'bich were 
hiding in the svoodlands north ami nortlnvest of the town. In 
order to keep the.se implcasant neighbors away from ffezhitsa, 
the battalion commander established several outjiosts on ihr 
periphery of the city. I'he most aiivanccd post was stationed in 
the village of Chaikovichi, about tw'o miles north of Bezhiisa. 
Fortunately, the commander of this post was a German who had 
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spent many years in tlic Soviet Union and was familiar with 
linssian customs, the Russian mind, and the Russian language. 

I laving no definite orders, this ofTiccr was at liberty to wage war 
in his own way. The post garrison consisted of fifteen German 
soldiers and about as many native volunteers (sons of kulaks, 
persons persecuted by the Soviets for political or criminal rea- 
sons, and some adventurers). It required no special intelligence 
to discover that guerrilla scouts were watching this post from a 
very sliort distance, that some of the villagers were guerrilla spies, 
and that every German niove was immediately reported to the 
heail(|uarters of the guerrilla band. With insulting impudence, the 
guerrillas constantly mined the road from Bezhitsa to Dyat’kovo 
just outside of Chaikovichi. Almost every day, trucks proceed- 
ing in convoy to Dyat’kovo were destroyed on this unpaved 
load. I hc commanding officer of the Chaikovichi post decided 
that some action must be taken. Having picked out a group of 
twelve reliable Germans and natives, he undertook to reconnoiter 
the surroiuuling area, h'or several days, this squad crisscrossed the 
entire region, avoiding deliberately the woods and ravines until 
eveiyone became familiar with the terrain. Then, paying atten- 
tion to utmost secrecy, the patrols were shifted to nighttime. At 
irregular times, without confiding his plans even to the German 
personnel, the post commander summoned his squad and left the 
village, using a covcrctl route in oriler to avoid observation. 1 lav- 
itig reached the extensive woods north or west of the village, the 
stpiad waited utitil dawti. This precaution was tiecessary in order 
to deceive the gucriilla .sentries watching the German post from 
various points during the day, and perhaps from the village itself 
at night. Ati eticoiitUer with guerrillas in the forest was not to be 
fearetl. The squad was etjuipped with automatic weapons and 
hand grenades, and was thoroughly indoctrinated for such a fight. 
If worst came to worst, a retreat would present no difficulties: 
I hc tree trunks offered sufficient prtitcction against rifle fire; an 
cm clopment by the enemy would be extremely difficult to per- 
form; the firepower of automatic rifles and submachine guns was 
suflicient to create a gap in a comparatively thin guerrilla line. 
Moreover, it was unlikely that a guerrilla band would stand and 
light a (I'crman unit who.se strength was unknown to them. 
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Aficr ii pcrioil of ii])proxim:Uely four weeks, during which time 
scouting w;is ciirried (»n iilmost daily, the scpiad liad sufficiently 
exploieil the area to iletermine the approximate location of the 
guerrilla cam|t. Scouts discovered fresh paths and guerrilla mes- 
sages or warnings \m itten on the bark of trees. Most of the paths 
led from the margin of the woods to a swampy district some two 
ami a half miles insitle the forest. The first important work had 
been accomplishetl. The commatider realized that his unit was too 
small for an attack on the hide-out. Consequently, reinforcements 
were requested. Tltc request was approved and the reinforce- 
ments promised for a ilatc in .the near future. Meanwhile, the 
reconnaissattcc stpiail iir Chaikovichi shifted front scouting to 
ambush tactics. I, caving the village with the same caution, the 
squad ntarched after sunset across the couitrry to places from 
wliich they could watch the llezhitsa-Dyat’kovo road, which fre- 
(picnily was mined by guerrilla saboteurs. The patience of the 
squad was put to a considerable strain; having spent a night at 
one place, the ainbu.sh party learned that mines had been laid at 
another site. However, one night, while lying in the grass on a 
flat knoll dominating the road, the scouts .saw three or four figures 
moving on the roail. At a signal from the leatler, the squad opened 
fire. The surprised guerrillas ran into the dark without firing a 
single shot, but left one of their party, a boy of about seventeen 
who had been killed by a burst of machine-gun fire. This rather 
small victory \x-mdd not be worth while mentioning, had it not 
caused the discontinuance of mine-laying on this road. The guer- 
rillas seemed to be greatly surprised and a|)[>arently frightened, 
since they ditl not know how many such ambushes were laid, 
from whence the enemy came, and how strong he was. 

Some days later, returning from a reconnaissance trip into 
the uomls, the sijuntl surprised a man lying under a tree about 
1 10 yards in front of the woods. In a semicircle, concealed by the 
high grass, the scours approached the man. Startled by a crack 
of a dry branch or srjine other sound, the stranger jumped to his 
feet, ami seeing sex eral Germans, took to flight. A few bursts 
brought hint down. A second man, unnoticed so far, jumped 
dou n from the tree with rai.sed hands. It appeared that this was 
a sentry post w atching the traffic on the road to Dyat’kovo. In 
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addition, this post was to notify the giicriilla camp hath in the 
woods of approaciting danger. 

At last, the jnoniised reinfoiccments arrived in Hezhitsa. Ir was 
important not to arouse tlic suspicions of the guerrillas in Chaiko 
vichi. rherefore, liotli the infantry company anil the rcconnais 
sance squad w'cre cmlrarkcd in tarpaulin cmertil trucks in 
Hezhitsa and, together with the usual convoy, departed as if for 
Dyat’kovo. The assault force dismounted from trucks -deep in 
the woods above Chaikovichi and northeast of the suspect eil 
guerrilla camp. I he captttrcd guerrilla sentry was to he the guide. 
With his hands tietl, anti led on a rope, tlie prisoner was made to 
understand that disohedience or treachery would mean certain 
death to hint. After about a two-hour march, the uitit arrived 
without incident at the swamp. Disclosures by the guerrilla 
intlicarcd that tlie camp was pitched about 550 yartls farther 
southwest on a hill in the middle of this area. I hc swamp aj) 
peared to ite only waist deep. The company sjtrcad out atui the 
soldiers advanced at ititervals of five or si.v paces in order not to 
lose sight of one another. In spite of this, the left wing of the 
company advanced too quickly, and three or four men popped 
up in the guerrilla catnp long before titc rest of the company had 
arrived. The surprise was complete. The Itand liad just started 
their breakfast, which was served in primitive pots on rough- 
hewn tables, rerrified by the sudden appearance of the Germans, 
the guerrillas, among whom there were several women, fled in 
panic in all directions, leaving everything behind. Those who ran 
tiward the approaching German line were either killed or cap- 
tured; others managed to escape into the protection of the brush 
and high grass. In all probability, the major part of the routed 
band found other guerrilla groups and contiitued their activities 
in another district. At any rate, the area between Bezhitsa and 
Dyat’kovo seemed to be taboo for gucri illas from this time on. 
Not a single assault, not a single mitic, was reportetl or discovered 
until the retreat of the German troops in August, 1943. 

Neither of the two examples — Kaminski and the Chaikovichi 
squall — was a decisive x'ictory over the guerrilla movement. Bni, 
and this cannot be sufficiently stre.ssed, they dcmonstratcil one 
very essential thing, namely that guerrillas cannot survive in an 
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■.irca wlicic tliey are deprived of a food supply and freedom of 
movement. To acliieve this objective, methods other than those 
prescribed for normal combat must Ire adopted. 

II. 

The effect ivcne.ss of a regular military unit depends chiefly 
upon its combined firepower and coirrdinated action. If control 
is lost so that each small unit must operate without this over-all 
coordination, it loses a great deal of its strength. Consequently, 
when a unit is forced to fight in a strange country over unfamiliar 
terrain, this unit will prefer to fight in the open, where control is 
easier and firepower can be fully utilized. 

On the other hand, the very nature of guerrilla bands accounts 
for their preference for close country and woodlands, areas where 
they can easily retreat and hide themselves. Since there is no 
central authority such as the state to enforce discipline, it is 
almost impossible to forge a guerrilla band into a unit that would 
be the equal of a regular command and that could offer battle in 
the open. 

Rut in their native mountains, forests, or swamps, guerrillas are 
far superior to regular forces, since they can attack their enemy 
whenever they hold the advantages of time and terrain and arc 
assured of a safe retreat. From their hidden camps, they can easily 
watch the enemy, maintain communications with their agents in 
occupied settlements, and between their own bands. It requires 
no special intelligence work for them to find out the location of 
enemy troops as well ns their vulnerable supjily and communica- 
tion fines. Knowing these things, a guerrilla can live and move 
about in his area without great danger. He can even enter the 
villages and towns that are under the control of the iitvading 
forces. 

Apart from the purely political and psychological means of 
preventing or suppressing a guerrilla movement, it remains to be 
considered what can or cannot Ite done from a strictly military 
point of view. 'Phe answer does not .seem to be very complicated: 
(luerrillas must be fought with guerrilla methods by specially 
trained units that can be trained and equipped without great cost 
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;iiui without detriment to the major force. However, it is neces- 
sary that serious consideration be given to this problem by the 
responsible command. 

As soon as an army jicnetratcs into foreign tei ritory, it must 
assign a certain luimbcr of units to guard its supply and coni- 
mimication lines, as well as for garrison duty. 1 he employment 
of some of these units for active sujipression of guerrilla hands 
wotdd tcml to ilccrease their number rather tlian reipiirc addi- 
tional personnel. Hut these antiguerrilla unit.s must he previously 
organized anil trained in order to achieve success. 

German experiences duiing World War II proved that: 

Units assigned to guerrilla warfare must operate directly under 
a corps or army staff. 

They must be completely mobile in summer and winter. 

They must consist of appropriately ecpiipped, independently 
o|)craiing companies or battalions. 

The personnel must be carefullv chosen and thorouglily trained 
for this special task. 

A suggested organization for such an antiguerrilla battalion is 
as follows: 



1. Personnel. If possible, volunteers to he chosen from such 
professions as rangers, woodsmen, and professional and amateur 
hunters, as well as from the rural population of wooded and 
mountainous areas. People who are acquainteil with the terrain 
and language of the presumed enemy country are to be preferred. 
Volunteers from urban areas may al.so become proficient. Age: 
between eighteen and forty. Special rcijuirements: well-devel- 
oped ability to find one’s bearings, be a good marksman with 
several weapons, maturity, and good physical condition. 

2. Training. Hasic military training: have a thorough knowl- 
edge of and be expert in use of all organic w'capons and, if 
possible, those of the iiicmy. Operational training in woods, 
swamps, and mountains: operating alone (the fear of fighting 
when alone against guerrillas must be taken from the fighter), or 
within a squad or in platoon formation; training in the systematic 

trained units that can be trained and equipped without great cost 
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optrations in the winter; use of snow as shelter, and woodsnian- 
ship. In addition, lectures should he delivered regarding the way 
of life and the customs of the presumed enemy jjcople; the best 
ways to treat them in order to win their friendship and support; 
rtdes of land warfare and how they are to he applied in case of 
guerrilla warfare (justly hut severely), and economic conditions 
of I he occupieil country. 

3. and Equipment. The organization of a Marine 
Corps battalion with its s(]uads suhilivided into fire teams and its 
great firepower would roughly meet with the requirements of an 
antigucrrilla hattalion. Its equipment may generally he the same. 
However, keeping in mind the fact that companies, platoons, 
and even squads may he forced to operate independetitly, some 
additional equipment must he supplied to these units. Squads dis- 
patched into woods or mountains must he provided with means 
of communication, that is to say light, portable railios with, suffi- 
cient raitge (at least three miles); platoons need more powerful 
sets in order to maintain communications with the company hcad- 
(juarters which may he located at a greater distance. The hattalion 
must he c(]uip|)ed with a sufficient inimher of trucks to guarantee 
the mobility of the unit and its subdivisions. The availability of 
one or two armored cars would greatly facilitate the mobility of 
battalion and company commanders, as well as being a valuable 
as.sct where greater fire support is nccdeil. Since in some places 
guerrillas use fortifications (thigouts ami hunkers), the assign- 
ment of two or three recoillcss guns, ami perhaps a (lame-thmwer 
team, woidd prevent unnecessary casualties. Mine detectors should 
be available to every platoon. 

4. Operations. The antiguerrilla battalion, being directly at- 
tached to the army or corps headquarters, may be used for guard 
iluty, search of towns, etc., until the receipt of information on 
the |)icsence of guerrilla bands in a certain area. Then, depending 
on the supposed number of guerrillas, a platoon or company is 
dispatched to the endangered sector. Company headquarters may 
be set \qi in the town which is the nearest to the area of opera- 
tions. A platoon of this company may be sent into a village in the 
immediate neighborhood of the supposed guerrilla hiding place. 

I his comparatively small unit wdll not unduly alarm the guer- 
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rillas and will leave ihem unprepared for a possible round-up. 
Squads will reconnoiti r the nearby woods and swamps, to inter- 
cept guerrilla runners and sentries and lay ambushes for guerrilla 
mining teams, until positive information on the location and 
strength of the guerrill.i band is obtained. Then the company, and 
if necessary the battahon, may be called in ami can be skillfully 
directed to assault and lo annihilate or, at least, itispersc the band. 
During these preparations, the members of antiguerrilla units 
must establish contact with the population and su|qioi t their fight 
by psychological treatment of the natives. They must be always 
ready to help the farmer, to protect him, and, if possible, to win 
him as an associate ami cofighter. Members of these units must 
always be on their guard against treachery. Patience and caution 
are tite first and most important rules for a successful operation 
and for the preventioii of unnecessary casualties. 

If the military antigucrrilla activities arc assisted l>y a resource- 
ful and flexible polict , perhaps as displaycil by ( iencraloberst 
Schmiilt during \Vorl.l War II in the Bryansk -I .olcot area, the 
task of suppressing a g.uerrilla movement, or at least of reducing 
it to insigitificancc, will be greatly facilitated. 

It must be cmphasi/etl that in order to wage an ellective anti- 
gucrrilla campaign, n<it only must the resjionsible leaders be well 
acquaintctl with the physical aspects of the enemy foice, 
bur also they must fully understand the psychology of the in- 
iligenous population. This knowledge will enable them to estab- 
lish a policy that the pttpulation will rccogni/e not otdy for its 
effectiveness but, what is utore important, for its hvimane and just 
consideration of the welfare of the local inhabitants. Guerrillas 
starve w'ithout the support of the people. 
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Just west of Ciiiiintnttnino City lies a bciitl in the Central 1 ligh- 
way which is a textbook ambush site — a horseslioc of asphalt 
almost a mile from end to end, lined every yard on both sides 
by steep ridges tlticlt with jungle growth. One hot morning early 
in December, 1958, tlie curve was ready for its fate. At each end, 
several 200-pound mines lay under the road surface, and near 
them a hidden rebelde rested witit sweaty hands close to the 
plunger. Seven light machine guns were emplaced in the greenery 
of the rocky slope, the nearest forty yards from the road and the 
most distant almost on top of the ridge. More than 200 riflemen, 
many with automatic weapons, were dug in, two and three to a 
hole, along the rise. 

Hut the bearded officer, Capiran Jose Valle, who before the 
war had becti a traffic clerk in an import firm, was not satisfied. 

I lis people had been manning this ambush site now for thirteen 
tlays, and iii that time they had eaten thirteen meals. So he did 
not think they were alert any more. As he walked his lines, he 
tokl them they could expect to be hit at any hour now by a 
column of Batista’s troops many hundred strong. Other rebel 
forces were besieging one of the government’s fortresses, that in 
the town of I, a Alaya ten miles farther west, and he predicted a 
relief column would be dispatched to them from the army gar- 
rison at Cluantanamo City. 

But the captain was increasingly aware that he had given these 
same troops this same word every other morning on the site, too. 

So toilay he decided to change the disposition of his forces. 

I le sent foi ty riflemen and a liglit machine gun with its crew 
two miles up the road. There was an ambush spot there too, a 
bush-covered slope lining the left of the road for a thousand 
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yards. His orders to this advance guard he repeated twice. I'ltey 
were to hide in tire jungle grass, fire on tlie relief colninn when 
it was at the point nearest them, then leapfrog in threes and fours 
hack through the cane fields to the main amhusii area, keeping the 
cotivoy under fire only as long as they could do it without expos- 
ing themselves. 

“ riiat will do no harm and make enough noise so everyone 
will he wide awake before we’re really hit,” he finished. 

Just before noon, the enemy column did appear. I'here was a 
lead jeep, an armoretl car, a rank, three buses heavily loadctl with 
troops, a rear-guard jeep — and one clement the captain had not 
thonght about — air cover. Two Cuban Air k'orce H- 26 ’s were 
flying wide figure eights along the road at an altitude of nbont 
1,000 feet. 

The rebels of the advance guard, well concealed behind chunky 
bushes and wide-bladetl gl ass, opened fire. The machine gunner 
accounted for the driver and the officer in the lead jeep and a 
burst from a RAR killed three soldiers in the front scat of the 
first bus. The convoy halted dead in the road. A handful of 
.soldiers in the crowded btiscs wrestled their wenpotts into firitig 
position but they could not see a target. Neither could the tatik 
crew, sittwiy traversing their 75 mm. 

Nor could the men in the B- 26 ’.s. Rut they knew the fire had 
come frotn the green hillsirle, and they began to strafe it from ctid 
to end. I'hcy so persistently stitched .back and forth that the 
rebels one by one looked quickly up, hesitated, and then fell back 
behind their concealment. A half-dozen began to etupty their 
weapons at the planes. One R -26 gunner opcnctl fire with his 20 
mni. He hit downslope from the rebel.s, and most of them con- 
tinued to empty clip after clip at tltc stalled convoy. 

riic men in the driverless bus panicketl and /led hack through 
the ditches to the cover of nearby cane fickls; a score dropped 
their rifles as they ran, and three fell wotutilcd or dying. I he 
ilrivcrs of the other two buses backed thetn for perhaps fifty 
yards, loaded the men \\ lio hatl been hit, then ll-turnerl and 
jinked hack. The tank and armored-car drivers U-turned where 
they were to cover the buses. Then the whole column, leavitig 
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I inly ilic two wrccl(cil vehicles, wns grinding out, faster and 
liiMcr, to titc cast. 

1 1 \s'as all over in a inaiter of ininntes — all over, that is, but 
lui the verbal |)yroiechnics of (lie rebel captain, when the leader 
of his advance gnanl repot led. The cajitain pulled him behind the 
descried building of a cantina near the main ambush site. 

“My orders were that you should fire and withdraw, fire and 
ii ifhdraiv!” he shouted over and over at his red-faced junior. 

“We would have, we wtuild have, my Captain, but that we had 
no covei' from the M-2rt ami . . .” the lieutenant began. 

"Vour excuse shames our dead!” the captain interrupted. “If 
\ nil had done u liai I tohl you to do, we would have captured 
the whole convoy," he went on, rocking on his toes. “This way, 
n hat do we have? I'wo u'lecks and sfime blood on the Central 
llighuay! Anil thai is all there is to show — for thirteen days of 
waiting!” 

I le opened his hands and put them over his bearded face. The 
lieuienant turned and walked slowly out of the yard of the 
deserted cantina. 

Captain \"allc probably stated the net tactical gain to the rebel 
tampaign correctly. Hut to an onlooker and possibly to the his- 
torians, the action was more significant. It was almost a vignette 
of (he (aihan revolution, an answer to the ipiestion; Mow did 
Castro’s ridemeti lime atid again turn back Batista’s tanks and 
planes? 

My own conclusion was that they earned all the real estate by 
making every mistake in tiie book — but one. They consistently 
vlelivercd a high volume of fire. After they started shooting, they 
rarely ■ let anything — the enemy’s reaction or their own com- 
mander’s orders — stop them from continuing to fire until there 
v\as nothing left to fire on. 

T hey barely aimed and they did not conserve ammunition. But 
(hey unniistakalily communicated their will to fight to an enemy 
whose su|)crior eijuipment was unmatched by the will to use it. 

I leie is a report from the Cuban fighting; 

riic forces of Castro at the time I knew them moved and fired 
as an army, not a band or mob. Fidel estimated there were 7,300 
in unifonn (blue or green cotton drill-fatigues) by the third week 
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of Deccinhcr. Tlicy were directly supported liy :in ecpial lumilu:! 
of personnel under military orrlers, wliosc duties include<l uork 
in towns still policed hy Hntista, nnd wlio wore civilian clotliinji 
One in ten of llte (igliters w;is ;i non (!ul)nn noiiiini(';in, Mi \ 
ican, Venezuelan, Nicaraguan, Argentinian. Ahout one in tweniv 
was a woman; except for one sniper platoon, the women in uni 
form were noncomliatants who did housckcc|)ing and supply 
assignments. 

The basic unit of the rebel army was a forty-man platooii 
commanded by a second lieutenant. I'he rebels insisted there n i n- 
no differences in rate among the nonofliccr personnel; in praciic i-, 
1 noticed many “natural NCO’s” with their own followin(; ol 
from six to a dozen men. The officer ranks weic the same as 1 k.S. 
ranks up to major, or coviamlante, still the liighest rank' in the 
Cuban military forces, ('['he single star on the Cubait Prime Min 
ister's epaulets today signifies this raidt, as it ilid during ihe 
fighting.) In tite field, I worked with the command groups nf 
three majors beside the Castros. Kach led almut 500 men ami 
twenty-odd officers. 

This simplified table of organi'/.ation was rcllectetl in the di\ i 
.sion of rcs[)onsihilitics. What we consitler S-l functions weu 
almost entirely carrietl out by the senior oflicer or his top aides 
personally. I'hc S-2 and S-4 work was done by men in luulii 
This left the uniformeil forces the single primary concern of 
operations. 

1 he staffs hail no problems of pay — no pay, hence no problem 
— or of recruitment, since tlierc were more would-be Tidelhlas 
than rifles with which to arm them. The sure method by which 
a volunteer became a barbndo was to disarm one of Hatista’s 
soldiers (by force or purchase) and hike into a Castro commaiul 
post with his rifle, ammo, and canteen. One boy of fifteen had 
to be accepted when he reported with a HAU which he insisted 
he had gotten the hard way. 

More than half the rebelde fighters I knew had been field hands 
in the cane fields or coffee plantations of Oriente Piovincc. liiii 
a high proportion of the others had city backgrounds and while 
collar experience, so the over-all literacy rate was very high (or 
Cuba. Probably the most capable battalion officer (now C-i o( 
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ilic Ciil)iin llchcl Army) wns Comaiulnritc Antonio Lusson, 
whose rnmily owned u large cane plantation near the Castro fam- 
ily’s own fields. 

Most of the enlisted men 1 knew had undergone a basic train- 
ing stint of from two to four months in the most remote reaches 
of the Sierra Macstre Mountains. They had learned scouting and 
patrolling there (one had a copy of FM 21-75 in his pack), but 
tltc jnimary purpose of the training obviously was to condition 
the men to extended | 2 criods of hunger and fatigue, to find out 
who would literally rather fight than eat. Not many had learned 
to use their weapons effectively, nor to maintain them in the field; 
those who had became prized men. But the barbudos almost with- 
out exception had developed a genuine esprit de corps. 

T he wide dissimilarity of military capability among them was 
probably less significant than the one common motivation. All of 
Castro’s fighting men were terror victims to the extent that they 
believed (hey would be killed if they went back to their homes 
while Batista remained iit power. I knew dozens who showed me 
what they said were marks of torture on their bodies, or who 
told me how they had buried the bullet-riddled bodies of their 
fathers, sons, or brothers. 

“I always knew I.atins could hate that much, but not that they 
could hate that long” is a comment I have heard about them. 
C)nc explanation is the conviction most of them expressed that 
they as individuals could not expect to live if they did not 
tiestfoy the Bntistiaiios who were then still policing their home 
communities. 

I'he other siile of the coin — the personal motivation of govern- 
ment forces — was a particular target of psychological assault from 
the first. 

Before I left the U.S., the Castro underground in New York 
briefed me on the tactics this way: ‘‘We return prisoners without 
even intimitlating them. We do not exchange them, you under- 
stand; not one of ours has ever been returned in the field. But we 
just disarm our enemies when wc capture them and send them 
back through the Cidtan Red Cross.” 

I was cynical about this claim and once in Cuba I remarked 
to a lebcl officer that I would be much surprised to see unintimi- 
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dated, unwoimdcd prisoners being renirned, not exdianged, in 
the middle of a shooting war. This reniarU was a mistalce. 

That same evening, I watchcil il>e surrender of Inindrcds ol 
liatistianos from a small-town garrison. They were gatiuied 
within a hollow sipiarc of rebel ’I'oininy-gunners and harangiu d 
by Raul Castro: 

“We hope that you will stay with us anti figitt against the 
master who so ill-u.sed you. If you tlccidc to refuse this im ita- 
tion — and 1 am not goiitg to repeat it — you will he ticlivered to 
the custody of the ('iihati Red Cross tomorrow. Once yott ;ue 
under Batista’s orders again, we hope that you will not t;il<e up 
arms against us. But, if you do, rcinemher this; 

“We took you this time. We can take you again. Anil w hen 
we do, we will not frighten or torture or kill you, any more ilem 
we are doing to you at this moment. If you arc captured a sec 
ond time or even a third by us, we will again return yon exarily 
as we are doing now.” 

This expression of utter contempt for the fighting potential 
of the defeated had an almost physical impact on them. Some 
actually flinched as they listened. 

The following day, 1 could not question that these men w ere 
returned unharmed. I counted 242 across a border check point 
marked by two burned-out car wrecks overlooking Santiago tie 
Cuba. 

On the matter of casualtv' figures over-all for the two yc;iis ol 
active fighting, 1 came to accept Castro’s estimate of 1,000 reliel 
dead because I was able to verify personally that the rebel deal 
announced for the actions I saw were correct. (But an even iiKJie 
important and still controversial casualty figure is the rebel loud 
loss from terrorism in the cities rather than military operations 
in the country. This is believed to be more than 10, ()()() ovei ;i 
five-year period.) 

The Fidclista combat intelligence was superb. The B.uista 
commanders could not go to the bead without a perspiring i vm- 
ncr arriving a few minutes later to tell Castro about it. iMosi of 
tlie informants were volunteers — farmers or villagers. 

While the bulk of such reports was hardly marked by accu- 
racy, Fidel himself placed the greatest reliance on them. I he 
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night wc met for the first time, he and his command group were 
standing within 600 yards of where a huge enemy patrol was 
searching for liim. I assumed he was there to command an action 
to liit the patrol or c\it it off. 

“Oh, no," he explained, "ft’s too big. They arc coming througli 
the w'ootls in a hoily, with men in pairs on either side. When the 
nearest pair is a few Inindred yards away, people will tell me and 
we will leave.” 

I''nemy scouts diti in fact come in ten minutes after his depar- 
ture. In their as|)crity, they burned to the ground the farmer’s 
house beside wliich he hail bccn confcrring. The farmer became 
a fighting Fitlelistti before the aslies of his house had cooled, bring- 
ing a Springfield rillc he had kept buried, apparently for just this 
eventuality. 

One tradition of the Gistro forces had a special usefulness to 
their intelligence — the tnattcr of the beards. The nucleus of the 
Gistro foices grew them because there were no razors on Pico 
1 uttptitio, w here they hid. But in time, the beards served as an 
idemilicatioti device. When you saw a man with a six-month 
growth of hair atul w hiskers, you could be sure he had not been 
iti cotitact with the Batista soldiery for a long time, since to them 
a heard was cattsc for summary arrest. 

During the early months of the fighting, the only military tactic 
itsed by the rebels was to ambush small govertiment patrols for 
their weapotis. As the patrols grew larger, the rehelde under- 
ground ftirnished tnines, and the Fidclistas were able to turn back 
several putiitive thntsts made at them in the mountains by ringing 
their strongholds with the mines. 

d heir experience in stopping movement along roads and trails 
led to the tactic by w Inch they won much of Oriente Province. 
Its general objective was to isolate the government garrisons by 
haltitig all surface traflic. l lie rebels blew up the railroad bridges 
liist, then mined the side mails, and finally the main artery across 
(adia, the Central Highway. They halted and burned every 4>us, 
every car, and every truck. Noncombatants were walked '"at 
gun point back to wherever they came from— except for those 
abducted, including the U.S. servicemen and technicians held for 
twenty-seven days in July of 1958. 
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By early December, the roads aiul most of the countryside had 
come under rebel control after dark; by daylight, nothing mo\ ed 
but Batista’s forces, in not less than company strength and usually 
with tanks and air cover. 

But most town and village cuartch were still fidly garrisoiud, 
and the government controlled the built-up areas. 

Against them, Castro’s forces used three kinds of offensive 
action: combat patrols, assault, and encirclement. But each of 
these terms is only correct in the most limited scitse. 

The patrols were night marches, off the roads, of one or two 
platoons with the objective of shaking up a garrisfin hchiml its 
concrete walls. Weapons included rifles, BAR’S, Tommy-guns, 
and one or two LMC’s. On one patrol, the men brought an 
81-mm. mortar with five rounds for it. On another, they cai r icd 
a 20-mm. cannon recovered from a wrecked Cuban Air koici: 
plane. For it they hail only notoriously uiuicpcndahle homeinade 
ammo. 

The patrols crept close to the cvartel walls (at MalTo, within 
forty yards) atid opened fire. They su.stained it no matter what 
came back at them until their ammo ran low or, as happened 
twice, the garrison set fire to their little fortress and ran the rebel 
gamut in their trucks. At San l.ui.s, the garrison resisted two sue h 
raids vigorously aiul, the ilay after the .secoiul, w'ithdrew in jeeps 
and a truck into the neaie'st larger cuartel. I heir column tore by 
a rebel ambush, which happened to he facing the wrong way, ami 
not a shot was fired. 

The tactic that the rebels calleil an assault was not an assault ai 
all as we use the word. It meant the rebel commanders w'oultl 
infiltrate their troops by dark to positions as close to an object ive 
as possible without risking exposure. They woukl then keep it 
under uninterrupted small-arms fire twenty-four hours a tlay. 
But they would not advance nor would they use ilcmoliiions. 

In the fortress at l.a Alaya, they thus trapped 525 people, I2S 
of them the wives ami chihlren of govcrninent soldiers, for se\ en 
teen days. In MalTo, there w'erc 150 Uathtianos w'ho held out bu 
fourteen days and then surrendered. 1 he artillery available on 
either side w'as negligible. The rebels used one 20-mm. catinoti 
with comic effect hecaitse of poor homemtule atnmo, and the 
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g-.urisoH at Malfo «ue itiglu expemletl nine nioitar shells— pre- 
sumably all it had — against a rebel sound truck that had been 
haranguing the troops to surrender. On this occasion, the accuracy 
was outstanding; four rebels were killcti and thirteen wounded. 

In spite of the fact that small-anus fire spattering concrete 
walls hardly sounds effective, these encirclements of the Batista 
ciinrtels were the decisive actions of the revolution. In the fight 
for Santa Clara, the final and largest action, it was a trainload of 
troops which the rebels encircled, not a fortress. And in this one 
case, those who could fire from buildings had better cover than 
the troops opposing them. 

However, in the fighting that I saw, the rebels only sought out 
concealment, and did almost without dug-in or sandbagged 
positions. Often they exposed themselves deliberately for no 
logical military purpose. Once, when a whole platoon was dis- 
consolate because their rille grcnatics were misfiritig, their bat- 
talion commander himself led a dozen men in a charge out of 
their concealment. An enemy blockhouse lay l .fO yards away, and 
pcrha()S some of his men as.sumed that he planned to flank it. 
Hut without grenades, demolitions, or mortar fire, he charged 
out fifty yards, then disposed his men behind the foot-high cover 
of the foundation of a wrecked building, and from there emptied 
several BAR magazines into the concrete blockhou.se walls. He 
then ran his people back through a crescendo of incoming fire 
fi'om the blockhouse to their concealed positions. But for skinned 
knees and elbows, no casualties resulted. I'he effect on morale was 
cxcelleitt. But the blockhouse was no less lethal ihan before. 

Why were the government garrisons unable to break out of 
their niitrteh aiul blockhouses? 

.Surely they coiilil have broken the ring of besiegers. Bur there 
woulil have been casualties, and the countryside was actively 
hostile. 

Why w ere the cmrtels not reinforced? Or better resupplied? 

Until the last weeks of the fighting, the larger were, in effect, 
reinforced by the fleeing garrisons from the smaller. 

But as to why these in turn did not hold out, purely tactical 
answers are not enough. When the 525 people from the La Maya 
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fortress surrcmlered, they still had food, water, aiul ammo. There 
were seven wounded, two of them dying, in the group. Nine 
jicople had been killcil, and buried inside the walls (and seven 
of tlie rebels had Itecn killed, tw'o from the air). The Ciil)an Air 
Force had not been successful in its resupply clTorts. But it liad 
never tried drops directly within the cuartel w'alls, piestimably 
liecausc of the risk of hitting some of the jicople with falling 
packages. 

Which raises what \\ as to me a great mystery of the actions 
I observed: the astonishingly good performance of the B-26’S. 
Frue, they bombed and strafed the town of 1,a Maya twice a 
tlay at least and the roads around it at all hours. But they did 
this so badly tliat I was able to photograjih them, sometimes 
tw'ice, after they had begun their runs, and then, usually Icismelv, 
to move to shelter. 

The Cuban Air Foice B-26’s — in jiairs dying in echelon — 
usually committed in the adjoining county and ihen strafed from 
an altitude of 300 to SOO feet. They proved they knew how to do 
better w'hcn they were covering an imarmctl DC-3 making a 
resupply droji, then they came in at right angles to each other 
and w'cnt \ij) the streets wdth W'ing tips at house-toji level. 

I came to two conclusions about the curiotis \\-2fi jicrform- 
anccs: 

First, the claims of the pilots at their subsecjiient trials that 
they did everything short of incurring court-martial to avoid 
killing noncombatants are entirely valid. (You remember, Fidel 
set aside two trials acquitting flyers on this issue and ordered a 
third, after w'hich came executions and jirison sentences.) 

Second, the jisychological impact of the B 26 ojieratitins on 
the jteojile of rural Cuba will be a major barriei to friendly U.S. 
Cuban relations for a gctieration to cottie. It is tio use to jioiut 
out that we sent Batista these planes for atiother [nirposc, and 
stopped senditig rheitt at all in March of 1958. The planes, tio 
tnatter how poorly flown, utterly terrorized the ju ovitice, atui, 
moral judgtnents entirely aside, the fact is that we are heartily 
hateil becattsc they caused such fear. 

At the time, incidetttally, the rebels, w'ithout aircraft or ack- 
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ack, dill not ignore the planes hut emptied rifles and BAR’s up 
at tliem no matter wliat the range. I never saw a liit scored but 
tlie psychological effects were dramatic. 

Supply was a controlling factor in the entire Castro offensive. 

On the matter of food alone, the rebels’ survival as a coliesive 
fighting unit was frcipiently in doubt. Being both guest and 
woman, I always had more to cat than anyone else, but at one 
[loint I lived on raw sugar-cane for two days, and at another 
time 1 ate only one meal a day for five days in a row. The char- 
acteristic “hot chow" of the rebels in tlie field was a mush of 
rice with pieces of fresh-killed beef in it, served from a bucket 
hung on a pole whicli was carried by two runners from one fox- 
hole to another. 

Personal ci|uipment was .severely limited. Cotton drill shirts and 
pants were issued, but good footwear, canteens, and lilankets were 
not, and the rcheldc's armliands, shoulder patches, and insignia of 
rank were sewn and embroidered by his wife or one of the village 
women. 

1 low Castro received his arms and ammunition was a subject of 
acrimonious international debate for a long time. 

Before I went to Cuba, 1 was told that most weapons and ammo 
were smuggled in by air from the U.S., Mexico, and Venezuela. 
Dictator Batista’s Secretary of State once gave me a personal 
interview on a holiday to complain bitterly that American laxity 
in arresting the smugglers was the reason the government could 
not defeat the rebels. 

But there is little evidence for this thesis. Recently 1 met a 
Caiban flier who had flown arms from the U.S. to Cuba for 
months during the revolution. Me said he had been told in Miami 
that U.S. law-enforcement agencies were alerted in early 1958 to 
look for a fleet of heavily loaded station wagons anil several 
DC- Vs. 

“So what we did was to fly the stuff in a pair of Ce.ssna 182’s. 
\Vc got it out to landing strips near Key West in an outboard 
fishing boat loaded on a trailer. Once I was driving the trailer 
and I had a flat. The police helped me change the tire at the side 
of the highway without ever looking under the tarp which cov- 
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ered my boat. If they folded it back, tbcy would liavc found 
twelve Tommy-guns and tlte ammo for them.” 

After I had been with tlte Tidelislas for a few weeks, 1 no 
longer questioned their on-the-spot insistence tliat only about 15 
per cent of their weapons were so “imptntcil.” All the rest, they 
said, were captured. 

I he weapons that I saw were not new, and the great majority 
were of the l\'pe that we furnished to Ilatista — Spi ingficlds, M-I’s, 
bar’s and I ommy-guns. And Colt .45 automatics, many of the 
latter detuonstrably captured weapons with butt plates still carry- 
itig the itisignia of the Cubati Army. 

Iti the case of .30-caliber ammo, 1 saw it being cajtturcd ditring 
the battle of I^a Alaya. The action around the town involved 
tnore than 250 reheldcs, actually firing on the line day and tiight 
for two and a lialf weeks. Yet wlicn the battle w'as over, tlic 
rebel ammo ittventory was fatter than when it began. l‘‘our times 
during the siege, a governmetit DC-3 Itatl made an air drop (no 
parachute; they just pushed the packages out of the door) of 
amtno for the fortress, and fottr times the rebels had charged out 
uiuler heavy fire aiul dragged the packages back behiiul their own 
lines. I' tom these bundles the rebels also gaiited large quantities 
of tncdical supplies and some of the best cig;irettcs I ever smoked. 

I'wo weapons widely used by the rebels w'crc manufactured 
right in Cuba itself by the utiderground. 

One w'as the 200-pound latid mine, made at first ft om explosive 
salvaged out of ittiexploded aerial bombs that had been drojrjicd 
by the Ctiban Air Korce. The tiiines ttsually \t ere eittplacud to be 
lietotiated electrically by a soldier <»n cotntnatul, 

rite other homcmaile device w'as a rifle grenade which re- 
scmbleil no other gt enade of w hich I’ve ever heard. It was a fire- 
cracker shajre about eight inches long with a conical cap on one 
end. It W'as iletonateil by a fuse of cottott string. I o fire it, you 
affixed it to the end of a rifle, lit the fuse, atid pulled the trigger. 
In theory, the grenade exploded four secotuls latei. I watchetl 
more than a score of these fired. Each titne something itihibited 
the clean getaway of the grenade from the rifle and it detonated 
within fifty yards of rake-off. 
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A special logistic problem to the rebels was motor transport. 
I'beir few dozen vehicles were jeeps, either captured from the 
government or expropriated at gun point from oil and mining 
companies. (! remember there was a "duty ambulance” at the 
battle of Jiguani — a sky-blue enameled panel truck marked eat 
siAR CANDIES.) Impulsive ilriving and no maintenance at all con- 
stantly reduced the availability of vehicles. But the limited mileage 
of roads and jeepable tracks in rural Cuba probably reduced the 
importance of motor transport to both sides in the fighting. 

At the climax of the revolution, the personnel in the field under 
Fidel Castro’s direct orders numbered about 15,000, half in uni- 
form, including a high proportion of men mentally and physically 
superior. There was ultimate motivation throughout, and disci- 
pline within small units was good. The men were almost totally 
lacking in marksnianshi|) ability, conventional military know-how, 
and experience in fighting as a cohesive force of any size. Their 
attitude toward their enemies was one of contempt leavened with 
compassion. 

Their combat intelligence was unexcelled in quantity and of 
dependable accuracy. It was not organized on any military basis 
but originated in the civilian population, which felt itself a direct 
participant in every action, and generally welcomed the rebels as 
liberators from terrorism. 

The Castro defensive tiperations tlcpended largely on this intel- 
ligence and on foot mobility; the rebels simply did not remain 
where they were sought. 

Their offensive operations rested on tactics involving the high- 
est degree of surprise, the fewest men, the lowest risk, and the 
greatest freedom to disengage. These included road ambushes, 
raiding patrols, infiltration, and sustained siege by small-arms fire. 
No dependence on artillery or motor transport was developed. 

Fheir logistics were primitive and in other than the near-ideal 
weather and terrain ctmditions of Cuba would have been disas- 
trous. Their food supply was not adequate by any ordinary, 
standard. Their primary source of arms and ammunition was the 
enemy, although perhaps 15 per cent were smuggled into Cuba. 

Their conspicuous military virtue was their ability to maintain 
a high volume of fire under conditions that would have discour- 
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aged less motivated fighters. This virtue fully exploited the major 
weakness of the well-equipped govemmeut forces, which was a 
near-paralysis of the will to fire at all. If there is any military 
lesson from the Cuhan revolution for all Americans, in and out 
of uniform, I think this is it; 

Machinery does not win wars. Men d<». 




Terror in Cyprus 

LikutiiNant Colonel B, I. S. Gourlay 



77.I/.V itrticic iL'tts ivrittcn in 1959, just before the struggle 
Colonel (then Major) Gourlay describes came to an end. 



Ii \\ ;is ;i vci \' oi iliicii'v liicvcic. I.cnning tlierc against the curved 
( (imigaicd iron side of the canteen luit, the inctal fastener on its 
old satldlehag glinting in the Iturning Cyprus sun, it looked as 
innocent as a child asleep, as much a natural part of the everyday 
scuie as the trucks, jeeps, and staff cars that stood parked within 
il\( harhed-wire perimeter of the sprawling military camp. 

It was lunchtime. A carefree grou|> of British soldiers, chatting 
and langhittg atnottg thetnselves, moved across the parade toward 
till' canteen in cheerful anticipation of the ice-cold beer which 
i\t aited them at the bar w ithin. As they approached the hut, they 
may perhaps have glancetl at the bicycle, but only in the most 
( ursorv wav; they hurried on and, joking still, passed through the 
w I Icotuing (loots — and into immediate oblivion. 

f or at that piecise motnent the flimsy hut was rent by a sudden 
( wplosion w hich shattered the sleepy midday stillness with a deaf- 
( iiing roar, and cast high tip into the sky an ugly tw isted assort- 
iiK III of timber and corrugated iron, newly painted furniture, and 
i;ail\' colored cui tains. 

I’iece by piece, the debris came wheeling back to earth and 
settled around the sorry tangled skeleton of the hut. With it all 
( ante the misshapen bits of what so recently had been a very 
ordinary bicycle. Of the saddlebag there was no trace. 

Nor of the owner was there any sign. Could he have been one 
of the manv builders’ workmen in the camp? If so, he had, no 
doubt, long since passed tmsuspcctcd out of the exit gates under 
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the eyes of the reti-ciippctl military police anti even now, as the 
echoes of his handiwork readied his waiting ears, sat celclnating 
in some distant bar, his mission well performed. 

Incidents such as this have filled the files <»f nritish security 
forces ever since April 1 , 1955, when ItOKA (National Organiza- 
tion of Cypriot Combatants) launched its camjiaign of intimida- 
tion, sabotage, and murder with a series of island-witle bomb 
explosions. Surprising though it may seem to those unaware of 
the background to the unrest, the chief sufferers liavc been tlie 
Cypriots themselves. They have lieen subjected to terrible out- 
rages. The following few examples indicate the lengths to whicli 
the terrorists liavc been prepared to go; An abl)ot has been shot 
dead in his own monastery and a sick woman in her hos|)ital bed; 
a man has been murtlered in church, during a service, before tlie 
eyes of his own chiltiren; bombs have lieen thrown indiscrimi- 
nately into bars aiul cafes. The tale of horror is long and of almost 
endless variety. 

The purpose of this article is to outline the nature of the prob- 
lem that such terrorism presents to the security forces in general 
and the military ground forces in particular, and to tlcscribc some 
of the measures taken to .solve it. 

It will be immediately obvious that if the problem were a 
simple one, a solution would have been rcacberl long before now. 
In truth, it is far from simple. Terrorism the world over derives 
its impetus from political, racial, or religious factors. In Cyprus, 
all three arc pre.sent. We cannot, therefore, undertake an cx;imi- 
nation of the problem without taking these factors into account. 

The most important one is probably that of politics. It does not 
lie within the scope of this article, or the tpialifications ami 
province of the writer, to discu.ss the rights or wrongs of llritish 
political action in Cypni.s, but it will be neccs.sary to give a brief 
account of political events in the island over the last luiiulred 
years in so far as they can help us to understand the backgrouiul 
to unrest. This accoitnt, and imiecd the whole article, makes only 
the most superficial reference to the point of view of the Turkish 
Cypriot, his reactions to terrorism, aiul his relations with the 
Creek Cypriots. Unless it is appreciatetl that this is done deliber- 
ately in order to concentrate attention on terrorism itself, which 
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is not of I'urldsli inspiration, an unbalanced impression will be 
formed that tlic Cyprus prol)lcm concerns the Greek Cypriots 
:in<l the Ilritisb alone. 

I bc .source of tbe unrest is the agitation for enosis, or union 
w ith (I'leece. It is no new idea. Indeed, at tbc very outset of the 
Ibiiisb occupation of Cyprus in 1878, when Turkey ceded the 
island in icturn for Ibitisb protection against Russia, tbe first 
I ligb (aunmissioner was welcomed on his arrival by a local Bishop 
who is said to have expressed titc hope that Great Britain would 
“lielp Cyprus, as it did tbe Ionian Islands, to be united with 
Alolber Greece.” 

You will notice tbe significant fact that it was a local church- 
man who ex|)ressed this political hope; significant because today 
it is still the churchman who seeks to assume political leadership 
in the struggle for union with Greece. To the Western mind, 
the open associatioti (»f the Church with a political party or creed 
is, to say the least, unorthodox. But we have to remember that 
the l''astern chitrches have long been a nursery fttr those aspiring 
not only ti> ecclesiastical power bur to positions of authority itt 
national affairs, too. 

In Ottoman times, tite Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus, led 
by its own Atcbbisho|). was not permitted to play any part in 
politics, bur it tlid enjoy a considerable say in the administration 
of the island. With the arrival of the British, it handed over its 
ailministratixe powers. Atixioiis not to lose temporal influence, it 
directeil its activities more and more into politics, and advocated 
in its pidpits, up and down tbc islatid, tbe cause of enosis. 

rite (iist major clash with British authority occurred in 1931, 
when the Bishop of Kititim issued a seditious matiifcsto atid led 
the tesignation of all tbe Orthodox members of the Cyprus 
l.egislative Council. Biots ensued and Government House was 
burned down. As a result, a number of leading politicians, includ- 
ing tbc Bishop, were deported. Thereafter things quieted down. 
I he exiles were eventually allowed to return. But agitation for 
unioti with Gteecc had tiot bccit cotnpletely stifled; it lay dor- 
mant atid rctnained so for nearly two decades. 

And then, in 1950, there came upon the scene a leader of the 
Greek community whose part in the struggle was soon to make 
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Ills name world famous. Tliat man was Makarios tlic Tliird, the 
present Archbishop aiul self-styled I'.thnarch (National I.cadtr). 
Youthful and intensely ambitious, a politician to his fingertips, 
he took up the leadership of the enosis movement with a vigor aiul 
aggressivenc.ss not matched by his prctlcccssors. 

In 1951, he brought Colonel George Grivas, a former Greek 
Army officer and postwar guerrilla leader, over fif)m Greece lor 
a visit, to advise him on the formation of a militant youth organi 
station (PI'.ON). I'rom that moment on, it could only be a maiti'i 
of time before the decision was taken to use violence in furihei' 
ing the campaign for enosis. And in 1954 that decisitm was taken. 
Grivas rcturneil to Cj-prus to Icail IvOKA. lie immediately sei 
about building up a terrorist organization basetl on IM'.ON, which 
by now was an underground movement. On April I, 1955, as \\e 
have seen, with full approval of the l''.thnarch and his advism \' 
council, the battle opened with coordinated bomb explosions all 
over the islantl, the Cyprus nroadcasting Station being one of the 
first government buildings to solfer. I.eaficts streameil from 
I'.OKA’s secret duplicators in ever-increasing numbers. “Hiiii .h 
Soldiers,” they thundered, “choose: Peace or War — our friciul 
ships or our bullets!" They were signed, “l'.OK.'\ — I he Chid 
Dighenis.” 

In those early days of terrorism, the real identity of (he man 
who styled himself Digheilis was not positively known among 
the Cypriot people as a whole, or indeed in British official ciri K s, 
The mystery surrounding the name uiuloubterily adtled to iis 
glamour. It soon came to exercise a powerful hold on the imagi 
nation of the Greek Cypriot community. By the time it was 
known to be the vom de f<;ucrre of Colonel Grivas, it comm.tmlnl 
tint otily formidable respect tbroughout Cyprus but also ilu- 
serious attention of politicians in Lotidon and Ankara. Dighenis 
is one of the names of the hero of a Byzantine epic, “Dighenis the 
Borderer.” This hero was endoweil with supernatural powers. Ii 
is possible that Grivas chose this symbolic title to remind his 
followers of tbeir Greek Byzatitinc heritage. 

In Athens, Grivas could confidently look for help, for here the 
tnovement for enosis hail been strongly supported by all poliiii al 
parties for some time before the outbreak of violence. The Gi ei k 
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Govenimciit under I'icld Miirsliai Papiigos had formally raised 
the matter in 1954 in the United Nations. There were Greek 
nationals in the ranks of ILOKA and Greek arms and explosives 
were simigglctl into the island. I>ast, hut by no means least, the 
state-controlled Athens radio gave continuous backing to the 
movement by open incitement to violence. Dighenis clearly did 
not lack for support from Greece. 

What manner of man is this Dighenis, this Grivas.' Undoubt- 
edly, his achievements to date mark him as an outstandiitgly able 
guerrilla leader. In his sixties, he is a strongly built man of me- 
dium height, dark haired, swarthy, and mustached, with a strong 
jaw and intense dark eyes. In character he is austere, self-disci- 
plined, determined, energetic, and ruthless to a degree; he did 
not shrink from ordering the placing of a time bomb in a trans- 
port aircraft which was scheduled to take off with British service 
families on board. The bomb, in the event, exploiled prematurely. 
He is an excellent administrator. He is a master of disguise. Over 
and above all this, he is a fanatical champion of ciiosis and, in the 
wortls of the foritter Governor of Cyprus, Field Marshal Hard- 
ing, “pathologically anti-Communist.” 

Such is the man. What of the island he operates in? When he 
returned to Cyprus in 1954 with the task of organizing terrorism, 
he was retunting to his homeland, for he was born in a small 
tow n in the northeast corner of the island. He therefore was well 
aware of the nature of the ground over which his gangs were to 
operate, and must have found it much to his liking. Indeed, the 
island is iiv many ways ideally suited to guerrilla activities. Its 
greatest length from east to wc.st is 140 miles aiul from north to 
south, si.Nty miles. Its chief features arc two mountain ranges and 
a large plain which lies between them. 'I he Kyrenia Range in 
the north runs along the length of the coast, never more than a 
few miles wide, its sharp ridges rising to a height of about 3,000 
feet. 'File I'roodos Mountains to the south of the central plain 
aie altogether more extensive, and at their highest rise to 6,000 
Icet: With their large forested areas (the Cyprus state forests 
cover 19 per cent of the whole island), their steep slopes, impres- 
sively rugged terrain, aiul i.solatcd villages, they provide wonder- 
ful leriitory for guerrilla-type operations. 
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ri)c iiiniii towns lying in the central plain aiui along, the coastal 
fringes arc in their own way equally suitcil to terrorist operations. 
The visitor to Nicosia, the island capital, will notice how the 
houses crowd upon each other and how the narrow side streets 
meander on and lose themselves in countless cross-connecting 
lanes. These closelv Iniilt-up areas with their Greek and Turkish 
quarters, which all the main towns share, provide the bomb 
thrower and killer with excellent cover for terrorist operations 
and equally excellent escape routes. 

So much then for the scene of Grivas’ operations. Now for his 
aims and mcthotls. As we have already seen, his ultimate desire 
is to sec Cyprus united with Greece. To help achieve this, it 
might be thought that he is bent on seizing control in the island. 
This is not so; To be brief, it is impracticable for him to do so. 
Rather, lie aims to make the Rridsh position untenable by working 
on public opinion inside and outside Cyprus. He intends to keep 
the struggle for enosh constantly before the world by violent 
action, and to build up a powerful body of opinion which will 
sympathize with EOKA in its struggle against an oppressive 
atlministration. As for the Greek Cypriots, they must help him. 
If they will not help actively, they must be terrified into silence. 
If they work against him, they must be liquidated as traitors. 

Whatever impression EOKA’s activities may have had on out- 
side opinion, thcie is no doubting their effect on the 420,000 
Greek Cypriots living in the island. Bombs arc thrown; no one 
hc;]irs them. Alurdcrs are committed in the crowded daytime; no 
one secs them. The prevailing atmosphere is one of fear and 
suspicion. 

Grivas has not found it difficult to bring his compatriots to this 
sorry pass. Among all Greek Cypriots, there is a strong sense of 
being tied to Greece; they are Greek in their way of life and 
thinking, Greek in what they cat and drink, Greek in their re- 
ligion. Iweii their schoolteachers are, in many cases, Greek 
nationals traineii in Greece. Admittedly, a strong case can be 
argucil on political and racial grounds to show that the Greek 
(Cypriot is not a true Greek. But the fact remains that he feels 
passionately that he is a Greek, and that is what matters. Cer- 
tainly, it is enough to tuake him well disposed 7n principle toward 
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the movement of eiiosis, even thoiigli he mny, for the most |i;iii, 
ahlior EOKA’s l)nital methods. 

With the rurki.sh Cypriots tilings arc dilfcrcnt. Oiitnumhn cd 
by four to one, they bitterly oppose etiosis, which to them spells 
doom. They claim partition but accept partnership with the l!i it 
ish. But if the British elect to leave Cyprus, they are prepared to 
go to extreme lengths to prevent the island, which Turkey ruled 
for hundreds of years and which is so close to the Turkish home- 
land, from falling into Creek hands. They are a proud and reso- 
lute people, more conscious today of ilicir tics with Turkey iliau 
ever before. I'heir martial <]ualities command respect among 
Creek Cypriots, and to some extent offset their numerical infei i- 
ority. They will never how to Crivas. 

EOKA's active forces probably do not exceed a few hundreil 
in number. They are organized into districts. These in turn com- 
prise a number of mountain, village, and town groups or gangs. 

The mountain gangs, each with an average strength of six men, 
comprise the hard-core terrorists. They live in the hilly regions 
where ideal training areas and hide-outs can be found. Charged 
with the more difficult military operations such as raids on police 
stations and military outposts, ambushes, and missions of destruc- 
tion, they rely on quick movement and on their hide-outs to save 
them from the attention of the security forces. 

The village gangs carry out tasks reipiiring less skill: supplying 
the mountain groups with footl, arms, and ammunition, passing 
on information, simple sabotage, ami tlie like. I'hcy may mu 
remain formally constituted all the time, coming together oc- 
casionally in varying strengths for specific tasks. They receive 
their instructions through the district leader, and, unlike iheir 
more competent mountain partners who have precision weapons, 
are usually issued shotguns. 

The town groups have a multiplicity of tasks. It is they \\ ho 
distriliute the well-known leaflets which announce I'.OKA’s re 
actions to events of the day, record its threats, and proclaim its 
truces. It is they who provoke the hysterics of deinonstrai ing 
schoolchildren, who give asylum to members of the oigani/a 
tion, and who deal in assassination. 

All these gioups — mountain, village, and town — come muh j 
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the strict cnnirol of (ii'iv:ts himself. lie concerns himself in their 
c\'cry nctivity mul t;iUcs n pcrsonnl interest in matters of the 
smallest detail. N'ital to this control, which he exercises from n 
mohile command post, is an efficicitt and secure communications 
system. This he has Imilt up with a chain of reliable couriers, both 
male and fentale. 

So far w e have painted a picture of Cyprus which is but half 
linished. It is, for the most part, one of terrorism set against the 
backgiound of a rtigged island landscape. To give the picture 
balance, wc now have to fill in the foreground and depict the 
story of counterterroristn. - 



II. 

In Cyprus, Hritain bears very special responsibilities, not least of 
which is the maintenance of law and ortler. It is upon the security 
forces, so calleil, that this stern task lies. 

The term “security forces” docs not mean the fighting services 
only, but rather a partnership with the police and all the civil 
agencies whose task it is to keep the peace. If there is one great 
lesson that Hritain has learned in dealing w ith security problems 
the world over, it is that they can only be solved when the civil, 
police, and military authorities work together in unison. In effi- 
cient security forces, there is no room for those who think that 
they can go it alone. 

In the ensuing paragraphs we will chiefly be concerned with 
the military grouiul forces. Space does not allow us to do full 
justice to the part other sccriotrs of the security forces are play- 
ing. A brief account, therefore, must sufllcc. 

Security operations in Cyprus arc under the over-all control of 
a military Director of Operations who is responsible to the Gov- 
ernor. I le works through a combined staff on which arc repire- 
sented the three services, the police, and the civil administration, 
rhis mixed staff is reflected in District Security committees dot- 
ted around the island and consisting of civil, military, and police 
representatives. They work in the closest accord and their de- 
cisions arc invariably jointly taken. 

rite main tasks of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force 
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iiiiiy be siiitl bridly to consist in coininanding tlic se;i aiui aii 
approaches to the island in order to prevent smuggling. 

The j)olicc force, some 2,000 strong, is composed of (becK and 
Turkish Cypriots hacked up l>y some dOO inspectors and seigi ants 
from the United Kingdom police constahnlaries. I’lie first inn 
tingent of the latter rcachcil Cyprus in 195t> at the instigaiinn nl 
kdeld Alarslial I larding. I'heir high standard of integrity ami tiu ii 
calm performance of duty in diflicnlt times tlid much to hnosi 
the shaken morale of the local force in the early days of terror- 
ism, ami contimic to rlo so today. 

rhe civil administration, it necrl hardly he saiil, pioviths all 
the essential experience in loical affairs without which the eliOits 
of the security forces are likely to he altorrivc or at best mis 
directed. It is impossiltic to think of any type of operation in 
which their views will not he sought, on matters ranging fiom 
the protectioti of village vt’ater supplies to the problems of mass 
fingerprititing. 

Wc can now turn to the groutrd forces. We have alieadv 
gained a clear enough impression of the terraiti in (iyprtis to 
guess at the restrictiotts atid dilTtculties which it might impose 
on the operation of ground troops. Bur there are other imporiani 
restrictions to hear in mind. These arc the legal ones. I'iisl, ihere 
is the basic principle of I'nglish law, which apj)lics to all Bi iiish 
territories overseas, that when troops operate in support of ihe 
civil power, they must not use any more force than is siiii ih' 
necessary to achieve the immediate aim. 

'Phis is commonly Itnown as the princijjlc of minimum force 
anil is one which is imprc.ssed upon the mind of every single 
British soldier. It carries special importance for the military he 
cause they go about their ilutics armed with lethal w'eapuns. 
Because military cotiitnanders can he called to account if they do 
not observe this principle, those in commattd of troops fat ing 
serious disturhatices may be caught in a dilemma. If they hesitate 
too long in using their firepower, they run a risk of being o\ er- 
w'helmed; if they shoot too early, they stand to he court-niarti.iled 
for using excessive force. It is not only the commander who faces 
this dilemtua. The individual soldier or Marine making an airest, 
or surprising an intruder on military premises, to take tu'o simple 
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examples, has also to keep the priociple in mind. Hut neither com- 
mander nor individual soldier is likely to go far wrong if he acts 
with impartiality, with preventive atid not punitive intent, and 
in good faith. 

There arc occasions when troops will have no hesitation in 
opening fire; to take one obvious example, when they themselves 
come under fire. Their actions in such cases are governed by the 
law or special emergency regulations i.ssncd from time to time by 
the Clovernor. I'.mcigency legislation covers such points as powers 
of arrest, powers of search, power to remove obstructions on the 
roads (if made of stoties, these can be used as mi.ssiles against the 
security forces), removal of national flags, banners, and slogans 
from buildings, inicrrogalion of the piiblic, action to be taken 
when civilian vehicles fail to stop, and a host of other matters. 

I'aiough has been written to make it clear that the soldier has to 
know a great deal of the policeman’s job in addition to his own. 
In his daily dealings with the public, he is more policeman than 
soldier. lie has to be cooperative and friendly; yet he knows that 
it is the public who shields tlic I'.OKA assassin. It is nor easy for 
him to forget that many of his comratles have been killed on 
ihity in the island. Taken all in all, his task is nor straightforward. 
It cannot be learnetl in a day. 

When all the components of the security forces arc workiitg 
logcthei' as a team at every level, and how much more easily this 
is saiil than <lonc, there will still be two rcijuiremcnts vital to 
success in counterterrorist operations: The first is (irst-class com- 
munications, the sccoird, information. 

\V''hen violence broke out in .'Xpril, 1955 , in C’yprus, neither 
evistetl. Tor many months, while suitable equipment was being 
brought out from Hritain anil installed, operational messages had 
10 be cotix'cyed to all parts of the island by ilispatch rider or 
courier and via the few insecure post-oMicc lines that existed. It 
w as well-nigh impossible to organize rapid counteraction against 
the terrorists in such circuinstance.s, let alone to achieve security. 
The picture is now' dilTcrcnt. First-class communications do exist. 

The acquisition of information has not been such an easy mat- 
ter. No amount of propaganda or threats will drag determined 
terrorists from their lairs. 1 hey have to be sought out and de- 
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stroyecl. But to he successful iu this, we must h:u’c information; 
yet M'itliout success we get no information. Tliis is a vicious circle 
and one that had to he broken during the sccoiui half of 1955 
while the huild-up of troops and eijuipmcnt was going on, It was 
many months before useful information began to come into the 
hands of the security forces. In the early s|)iing of 1956, the 
pattern of EOKA’s organization gradually began to take shape, 
largely as a result of numerous small siicccssc.s. Weeks of patient 
patrolling, road checks, brushes with the town groups aiul mouti- 
tain gangs, and a lucky break from time to time, put the security* 
forces in a position to launch large-scale t)ffcnsi\’e operations. 

By July of the same year, several of the mountain gangs had 
been eliminated. Then the Suez crisis intervened and the forma- 
tions most concerned with operations in the mountains. The Thirtl 
Commando Brigade, Royal Marines, and Parachute Brigade, 
were diverted to other tasks. The story thcreafier is one of lulls 
and truces, mostly occurring after major h'OKA setbacks, and of 
renewed offensives culminating in the security forces’ successes 
during the latter months of 1958. 

In November of that year, Kyriakos Matsis, an ambush expert 
and the most sought-after EOKA leader after (Irivas, w'as sui-- 
prised in a village in the north of the islatul and killed. 

rite story of his discovery throws light on the problems attend- 
ing searches of mountain villages. Such a story usually Marts with 
the receipt of information as tt) the whcrcabouis ot a gang or 
individual terrorist leader. More often than not, this will lead to 
the cordoning and searching of a house, a village, several villages, 
or even a large tract of countryside. An operation of this sort 
must achieve surprise to succeed. If the greatest cate is not taken, 
the birils will have flow 11 by the time the coition is in |iosiiion. 
■As soon as troops leave their camjts, their strength, composition, 
and direction of movement will reach unfriendly eats. I he em- 
ployment of helicopteis can and docs help to overcome this 
problem, but for large operations great numbers of them arc 
required. Eveti in admitiistrative matters, it will be tteccssary to 
resort to deception if operational intentions are not to be given 
away. Eor example, heavy demands on base stores before pro- 
tracted operations may result in a noticeable increase of adminis- 
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trntivc tniflic. This, in turn, iiiny reveal tliat something big is 
afoot. I''nrther, it may Itclp EOKA to deduce wliat units are 
involved. 

Once the cordon is in position (troops in the order of luiii- 
dreds may be needed for this task), it is for other ground forces 
to conduct the search. In default of pin-point information, this 
process is likely to be a long one, measured in weeks or even 
months. 'Fhe wanted men will clearly not be walking about 
openly in the hills and villages. T hey will he out of the way, in 
hide-outs. The location of these hide-outs will be determined by 
factors such as ease of concealment, accessibility, e.scape routes, 
and so on. A less obvious factor will be the need to be within 
reasonable distance of sources of food, water, and ammunition. 

Most hide-outs are therefore found either in a village or a mile 
or two away from one. Matsis had elected to stay in the little 
village of Katt) Dhikomo when news reached him of the hig 
security drive in the Kyrenia Range. His discovery, so typical 
of similar successes in previous operations, came about to some 
c.xtent by chance. The house in which he lay hidden came under 
search for arms. I he search scemeil to he unsuccessful. As a 
sohlicr was having a last look around, he used his bayonet to prod 
the tiled floor of the hack parlor. In testing the cement between 
t\\'o tiles, his bayonet went straigltt through and into what tran- 
spired to he the entrance to a ready-use or emergency hide-out. 

Alatsis and two otlieis were crouchcil below the lloor in a hole 
six feet long, four feet wide, and two feet deep. His companions 
chose to give tliemscives up. Matsis, resisting every persuasion to 
follow suit, eventually killed himself wiih an automatic weapon. 

It must not be thought, thotigh, that all mountain operations 
take the form of laige-scalc sweeps and searches. 'I'he infiltration 
of small patrols, the jtosting of observers, ambush parties, and the 
like have achieved striking successes. I'he particular advantages 
of the small party are that it can be introduced into an area 
surreptitiously aiul that, once established, it docs not excite the 
attention which the mass movement of troops inevitably does, 
riic apparent absence of troops in an area will tend to lull the 
resident gangs, their supply parties and couriers into a false sense 
of security, aiul may induce carelessness on their part. It is under 
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these coiulitions llwt the security patrol may sur prise a gang on 
the move, capture courier's with important ilocirments, or sturrrhlc 
across tire cigarette packet whiclt provides vitrrl evidence of a 
nearby hide-rnit. 

All hide-outs are not so modest as the one in which Matsis met 
his death. Ilis was essentially of a type ilesigrtcd to provide 
temporary cover tluring surprise search o])erations. I'lie iiutre 
elaborate hide-out is built to house several men, arul is stocked 
with every rerpiirement for a long stay. 

I5ef(tre conchrding these brief comments on rtroirruain o|)era- 
tions, mention must be made of informers. An integr al part of any 
search is the screening of every man and woman within the cor- 
don. This proct;ss involves their passing before ;t learn of police 
interrogators firrnished with the details of wanted jtersons. I he 
work of these interrogators can be greatly enhanced if tliey are 
supportcii by in cx-rer r (irist who, in order' to sa\e his neck, is 
prepared to pick oirt KOKA members. T'ltis matt is commonly 
hitlden behind a screen as the villagers file jrast and so retains his 
incognito. Whole village gangs have been identified in this \eay. 

We have now learneel something of inoitntain npetations. What 
goes ott in the towns? I hc chief j>roblcms here are those of detil- 
ing with the gunman, dispersing unlawful assettrhiies, arul stip- 
pressing riots. 

Soitte indictrrion of the ailvantagcs that gitnrttert enjoy irt the 
crowded narrow streets has already been given. Art ellective 
counter to the ruthless killer is not ca.sy to Itinl. l o fill the streets 
with armed soldiery is exorbitantly expertsie'e irt ittanpower and 
can only be rnttintained lor short perioels. .Strap searches ol male 
passers-by in the hope of catching the terror isr w ith a wettpon on 
Itis person rttay have sonte deterrent elfeci. So also ttray the 
arming of Hriiish cisilians, the itse of tlecoys, and other nrethods 
of ileccption. lint it will otily be a ttratter of time belote a patient 
killer will (irul a safe opportunity to shoot. Special I'.OKA sttr- 
veillance parties keep a check on the movettrertts of prospective 
victims, and when a daily or weekly patteiri is established, 
choose the tttost propitious iiroment for the deed. 

rite dispcrstrl of itnlawful assemblies and the sir[)pressiort of 
riots present the security forces with thoroirghly ttripleasant aiui 
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ilunl<lc.ss r-.isks. A great many |>hotogrnplis have appeared since 
1955, and especially in the anti-British press, of ugly riot scenes 
in Cyprus. It is well to rcineinher that the quelling of disturb- 
ances is a diflicult business; it requires from commanders nice 
judgment and a sense of timing, and from everyone at every level, 
a cool head and self-restraint in the face of severe provocation 
and personal danger. 

How does the commander of troops go about the problem of 
crowd clearaitcc? Standard British military doctrine lays down 
that it is the police who are responsible, in the first place, for 
dealing with unruly crowds; that when the police find the task 
too much for them they receive the aiil of the military. In Cyprus 
it has been necessary to depart from this procedure, owing to the 
numerical inferiority of the police. As a result, troops are trained 
to use police methods in controlling crowds. They are no longer 
strangers to the baton and shield. 

When a hostile crowd forms, then, it will probably first clash 
with the police or troops acting as policemen. It will also proba- 
bly find across its path a thin concertina-barbed-wire barrier or 
other hastily erected barrier. Its more enterprising elements will 
then try to find the flanks of the police, who, in turn, will use 
reserve forces to seal off the crowd’s movements. The police will 
try every nonviolctit means to di.sperse the crowd: loudspeaker 
announcements, wiitten exhortations on large banners, the read- 
ing of a proclamation and warning to disperse, even the produc- 
tion of cameras to photograph ringleaders, and colored-dye 
sprayers to assist subsequent identifications. 

Assuming these measures fail, the throwing of bottles and 
stones by rowdies will start about now. These will be aimed as 
much from the tops of nearby houses as from ground level. They 
will hurt. Even a small bottle thrown from a height or hurled at 
short range can cause unpleasant damage to the unprotected face. 
After the bottles and the stones may come the first “bomb,” 
us'’'lly made from water pipe of about three-inch diameter filled 
explosive, and sealed off at the ends. By the time this hap- 
he stage is set for stern countermeasures, 
e considering these measures, which culminate in the 
of fire by the military, it would be well to mention that 
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all crowds do not necessarily reach a really violent srnle. Many 
disperse before the honib-throwing stage is rcacheil. Sclioolchil- 
dren, for example, stage many demonstrations rvhich for the most 
part do not feature bomb-throwing. But, nonetheless, they can be 
awkward to handle. Piovoked by EOKA leaflets, tliey will stream 
from school, girls as well as boys. In a leaflet addressed to school- 
children, (Irivas once cold them that the cause of eiiosis was 
“more sacted than your teachers, your niorlier, or your father.” 
A likely occasion on which they will appear is the funeral of an 
cx-tcrrorisl. Turning up by the hundreds, chanting slogans, aitd 
becoming more iinridy as they go, they cati often be dispersed 
only by the use of tear gas and physical manhandling. I hc 
snatching of the leaders, often youths and girls in their teens (all 
of equal truculence), and locking them up out of harm’s way 
for a few hours often has a .salutary effect oit these youthful 
gatherings. 

But to return to the riotous crowd. The bomb has been thrown 
and we have on our hands a serious breach of the peace. The 
police, or troops acting as such, will now, if they have not already 
tlone so, embark on a series of baton charges. If the wind is right, 
they may employ tear gas delivered in hand-grenade form or shot 
from longcr-range riot guns. If troops are handy, tlie bayonet 
may have been resorted to, though this weapon lias its disadvan- 
tages in that the user may become too closely embroiled with the 
crowd. If all these measures fail, if-ttiorc bombs arc thrown or 
bitildings are set on fire, and the crowd still will not disperse, the 
moment arrives to use the ultimate means of forcing the issue, the 
bullet. VVe have, now, more than ever, to go carefully. 

rite first requirement before openitig fire is for the military 
coittmandcr on the spot to be quite satisfied that no other course 
is open to him to achieve the immediate aim of restoring law 
and order. The next is to give the crowd a clear warning that 
they will be fired upon if they do not disperse. They must be then 
given the opportunity to move off. If and when fire is cventtially 
opened, it is carcfull) controlled: Two bullets must not be u.scd 
if one will suffice. 1‘ire will be directed at those actually per- 
petrating the violence. Shots must not be placed over the heads 
of the crovt d, as this serves only to panic the less hardy members 
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aiul an ugly scramble to escape may lead to casualties from 
trampling underfoot. Throughout, action must be aimed to pre- 
vent further trouble and not to hand out wholesale punishment. 

When these stern and distasteful measures succeed, as succeed 
they will, immediately steps are taken to succor the wounded on 
both sides. Arrested men will be handed over to the police. The 
scene will return to normal, though it may be, as often happens 
on these occasions, that a curfew is now imposed to prevent 
further crowds from forming, and to allow tempers to cool. 

The important thing to remember in this type of operation, as 
with all others in this troul)led island, is that the armed forces act 
in support of the civil power in order to restore law and order. 
Military measures alone cannot solve the Cyprus problem. What 
is required urgently is a political settlement, but this will not be 
achieved so long as the Cypriot fears to open his mouth to express 
his true thoughts and aspirations. 

1 he primary objectives of the security forces are to uphold 
the law, eliminate the terrorists, and put an end to intimidation: 
in svim, to create conditions for a political settlement. 

The task is hard, sometimes dangerous, often distasteful. But 
it must not be thought that the British serviceman looks upon all 
Greek Cypriots as his enemies and vice veisa; Witness the friend- 
liness show'll toward each other w'hen an F.OKA truce has seem- 
ingly lirought operations to an end. I le looks forward, as all 
fair-minded Britons and Cypriots must do, to the day when he 
can resume the old, long-established friendships. 
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Marinks, Cl in-'.RRiLi.As, AND Smali. Wars 

M-.ijor Aliclv.icl Spark, USMC 

Com RAT Hi.i,icoi'TF,HS IN Algeria 

Major Hilaire nctlioiiait, Frciicli Army 

Smau,-Uni 1 Operations Marine Corps Schools 

If you are looking for a pat, complete, final solution to the guer- 
rilla problem, you will not find it here. What yon u ill find is some 
thought-provoking material. 

Idea — I'lic threat goes right to the root of military organiza- 
tion, training, equipment, and doctrine. Sec what Major Spark, 
a career Marine, has to suggest. 

Idea — The helicopter, properly used, coiikl he decisive tacti- 
cally. Read how the French used their “choppers” in Major 
Bcthouart'.s piece. As this is written — nearly two years later — 
only in South Vietnam is more valid experience being gained 
with the latest macliines. 

Idea — Small-unit actions — patrols, ambushes, searches, road- 
blocks— are the key to tactical victory. I'ach of these dcpciuls 
on specific, detailed know-how. 

The “banana wars” of the 1920’s and ly.IO’s were guerrilla 
wars. Marines came out of the jungles after chasing Samlino, 
Charlemagne Peralte, and other cacos, htstin ectos, and generally 
bad actors. From their reports, the Marine Ckirjis dcvclopctl the 
noted Small Wars Miiiiual. From it, you could learn how to mount 
a Phillips pticksaddic; the differing psychology of horses, mules, 
and burros; and w watch for male clothes in the wash while you 
were flying over villages where only women were to be seen. 
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A “nuts-and-bolts manual,” the professionals called it, and the 
Marine Corps Ivducational Center, Marine Coi[)s Schools, Quan- 
tico, Virginia, has now hrought it up to date. I'hc title of the 
new manual is Fleet Marine Force Manual-21 (FMFM-21 ) — 
Operations Against Guerrilla Forces. The first draft was printed 
early in 1962 for use at the schools. Refined by comment from 
the field, it will eventually become doctrine. 

The Gazette was struck hy the wealth of specific detail con- 
tainetl in the Ajrpendixes. VVe have reprinted the first Appendix — 
“Small-Unit Operations" — which draws heavily on British doc- 
trines used in Alalaya. The entire manual is strongly recommended 
for the serious student. 




Marines, Guerrillas, and 
Small Wars 

Major Michael Spark 



No force in tlie world today is l)cttci c<]iiippetl and oigani/.cd 
for couiUcrguerrilla operations than the IJ.S. Alarinc Cioips. Sonic 
foreign armies liave fought guerrillas well and haul in the past 
few years. None of them can match the Marine Corps' jtotCTUial, 
once it is fully matured by a sound and intensive training program. 

Our special assets are numerous, deriving both from long-held 
concepts and from recent refinements to meet the dcmaiuls of our 
ainphihious mission. 

We arc the only mobile ground force of combined arms (in- 
cluding Combat planes) in the workl. 1 he Marine (airps has 
everything a modern countcrguerrilla force must have: combat 
troops, su|)port units, helicopters, and attach aircraft. It\ one 
service we combine every weapon that can be brought to bear 
against guerrillas. 

'I'he Corps has always held to the vital doctrine that all Marines 
must be cpialified as infantrymen. Therefore, in guerrilla situa 
tions, our combat service and support units would be inherent l\' 
capable of self-defense. If necessary, they could also undertake 
any antiguerrilla tasks that did not demand a high level of infan- 
try unit training. This would give tremendous tactical flc.xibilit) 
to the Marine commander. He could husband his infantry for the 
olfensivc blows which alone can crush guerrillas. 

As a service, we are conditioned to austere logistics. Marines 
get most of their jobs done with less materiel than other military 
organizations find necessary. We do not cart around a large sup- 
porting structure, so the target offered by our logistic base is 
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smnllcr. Ikcnusc giici lillns often strike at siip|)ly lines, this would 
he all to the gooil. More of our over-all strength could be dcvotetl 
to offensive antiguerrilla tasks instead of being used to protect a 
complex network of iitstallations. 

Still, in any operation, troops must be inovctl, fed, and reammu- 
nitioncrl. Overland resupply is always vulnerable to guerrilla 
attack, flucrrillas cannot, bowever, effectively interdict air and 
sea routes of supply. Ilcre we would benelit from our mobile, 
sea-basetl orientation. Hecausc of our amphibious mission, we have 
long been acctistomed to logistic support via ship and landing 
craft. VV^ith our modern ampliibious doctrine, we have evolved 
clfective methods of helicopter resupply. Traiited to get by with 
\ cry little, and able to move over the sea and through the air, we 
wdulil roll the gticrrilla of the very targets he prefers most. 

Recent pre|iarations for general war also improve our readiness 
to deal w'itli guenillas. Much of the doctrine developed to meet 
the now-\t'aning threat of tactical atomics has almost equal appli- 
cation in the suppiession of guerrilla outbreaks. For years now, 
we have been |)erfccting vertical envelopment, perimeter defense, 
coordination of physically separated units, and combat patrolling 
of unoccupied areas. In facing guerrillas, these skills would 
serve us to good advantage. 

Our ctpiipment for guerrilla war is good and getting better. 
I lelico[iters are the pieferrcd vehicle for rapid concentration 
against guerrillas, d he Marine Corps has been in the forefront of 
lielicopter de\'elopmcnt and employment. Phe new Vertol 
I IRIM will jirovide the Corps with a quantum increase in vertical 
lift capal)ility. Its gas turbines will free us from the bugaboo of 
lifr reduction in high-temperature areas. 

New singlc-sidc-band and radio-.relay equipment provides 
clfective tactical communicatiotis for antiguerrilla operations. In 
the Mechanical Mtile, w e have a good rough-country vehicle. Our 
aniphihiotis tractors arc excellent for use in the swamps and deltas 
often favored by guerrillas. 

I he NA rO series of small arms, the M 79 grenade launcher, 
lighter packs, and dehydrated rations will improve the firepower 
and reduce the burilen of antiguerrilla teams. The GV-1 Her- 
cules will greatly increase our air-transport and delivery capabil- 
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ity. In the A 2 F, \vc ate soon to get an attack aircraft \viil> tong 
endurance, able to carry a great wciglit in homhs, an alinusi ideal 
antigiierrilla plane. 

Becau.se the guerrilla threat is growing, we must strive (dmin 
uously to improve our readiness to meet it. The circumstaiu es 
under which we may have to fight must he anticipated so our 
training and tloctrine will develop logically. 

One thing is clear. We are not going to he gucurillas. Mm h of 
our organization and equipment woidd he wastcti in such a role. 
More important, we are unfit for it. Guerrillas have to blend u iih 
the local popidation. They must sjicak, look, act, and think lilo 
natives of the trotihled area. Race, language, and lack of iniimaie 
knowledge of local terrain and customs all bar us from an eflVeiivc 
guerrilla role as an organized force. Unic.ss we plan to fight in 
Utah, \vc shoultl train to refine our capability as a coitiuergnt 1 1 ill.i 
force. I'liis directly affects the path mc shotilil follow in it. lining. 

Significatit diffcrcitccs exist between the needs of gueriill is and 
antiguen illa troops. For example, guerrillas nuist he jtrofit ieni in 
the use of demolitions and capttired weapons, (aitmtcrgnei i ill.r. 
have more interest iit air-ground cooperation, control of i iv ilians, 
and defense of fixed installations. 

Our training must also reflect the tactical circumsiaiu i s in 
which we may meet guerrillas. It is very possible we tiiay again 
find them working with a major enemy force, as they ilid in 
Korea. The Communists have a great tleal of experience in sm h 
tactics. In this role, guerrillas can .seriously threaten a iMaiine 
amphibious campaign. 

Our offetisive tactics stress deep, helicoptcr-hornc penet i at ions. 
We accept the possibility of initial, w iile unit separatitm. I'Kiin 
by-passed areas, guerrillas can strike at our supporting eleimnis. 
Their mission will be to dilute our attack. Isach of our units must 
be trained to repel these attacks while accomplishing its pi iiu ipal 
task. 

Because different mi.ssions must he dischargetl by vaiions l.nul 
ing-force elements, there will be variations in their aiuigm i i ilia 
problems. No itnit's normal role can he forgotten when planning 
antiguerrilla training. In general, ftu training |)urposes, a hro.ul 
division itito three categories can he niatle: infantry and iinops 
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operating as or with infantry; combat service and support units, 
anil aviation ground |)crsonncl; and aviation flight personnel. 

F.ach of these groups needs a ilifferent order of antigiierrilla 
training priorities. I'here will never he enough time to train in 
everything. The objective of every training plan must be to teach 
in seijuence the suhjects that best prepare the particular unit for 
its probable role in guerrilla war. 

Some antiguerrilla subjects, of course, are needed by Marines 
in all uitits. These include: intelligence briefings and psychologi- 
cal indoctrination; civilian control measures, counterintelligence, 
and security; smali-unit defensive tactics, especially of installa- 
tions; bivouacs and motor convoys; physical training; and escape 
and evasioti. 

In guerrilla war, the best tactics can be negated by failure to 
teach the troops the prohlems, hopes, and fears of the local popu- 
lation. Quoting Mao 'r.sc-tung, “I he peo|>lc are the .sea in which 
guerrillas swim.” A [ti iinc guerrilla objective would be to tiirit all 
tite people against the Marine force. Misunderstandings and ran- 
dom rc()risals would excite the very situation the troops were sent 
to suppress. In Russia, the Ciermans learned to their sorrow that 
bad treatment of civilians multiplied guerrilla effectiveness. 

Ciood indoctrination and strict discipline would greatly reduce 
otir problems with civilians. However, some guerrilla sympa- 
thi/.ers and provocateurs would always be present. They would 
try to create disturbances which all units must be trained to sup- 
press. rite strictest security to prevent leakage of military infor- 
mation must also be stressed, because gticrrillas almost always have 
an excellent network of civilian informers. 

Thorough grounding in defensive tactics is required by all units 
facing gticrrillas. The Marine coinmaiulcr can select the troops 
lor offensive tasks; the guerrilla strikes at targets of his own choos- 
ing. Most often these targets will be rear-area facilities, motor 
convoys, and the like. Fvery unit must be taught to defend itself 
against sudden and violent attack. 

In guerrilla war, physical training has increased importance. 
Long distances often separate units. Motor movement is often 
difficult and dangerous. Combat security patrols are arduous, long 
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marches common. All troops need the ability to carry combat 
and survival loads over difficult terrain. They must learn to live 
and work on reduced rations, under primitive conditions, with 
little sleep. Unit integrity is a must. In gncirilla war nobody can 
he left behind. 

Escape and evasion training is essential to all types of units. 
In future. Marines will he traveling more and more by heli- 
copter. Occasionally, these aircraft may crash in a guerrilla- 
infested area. Both crew and passengers must have the know-how 
to make their way safely back to friendly positions. Foraging, first 
aid, dead reckoning, and map reading are basic skills in which all 
Marines must become proficient. 

In addition to die subjects already mentioned, some aspects of 
counterguerrilla training are of particular importance to infantry 
troops. On them the burden of hunting down the guerrilla will 
fall. A'luch of the conventional training of infantry has antiguer- 
lilla application. I'he problem is one of emphasis. 

Proficiency in tlccp patrolling, ambushes, and connterambushes 
ntust be stressed. Unfortunately, it is diflicult to support properly 
fiehl exercises in these subjects. Deep patrols retjuire large, varied 
training areas, often unavailable to infantry battalions. Both 
patrol and ambush exercises require highly skilled aggressors for 
maximum training benefit. In the past, aggressor tactics have often 
tended to reflect zeal in the role at the expense of realistic in- 
struction. 

One solution to these problems xtoiild be the creation of ilivi- 
sion patrol schools. If established, however, sticb schools should 
not be permitted to destroy tactical integiity. Best icsults will be 
obtained if infantry companies and platoons phase through them 
as units. 

Centralized schools or not, an obstacle to consistent patrol and 
ambush training is found in our sometimes vague doctrine and 
lack of adequate references. Good Army Ranger manuals exist 
but are hard to come by. Up-to-date Marine Corps doctrine is 
lacking in some tactical areas. In 1940, for instance, the Marine 
Corps Small Wars Manual recommended an immctliate assault by 
ambushed units. Is this still our policy? If so, at w'hat ranges? 
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For infantry units, survival training and low-lcvel air-ground 
cooperation need more attention. Tlie guerrilla's refuges are 
nioutttains, swamps, jungles, and dc.scrts. In such areas, small units, 
often operating independently, wonlil have to hunt him down. 
Marine infantry must learn to fend for itself, survive, and fight in 
all types of adverse terrain. Concurrently, small units must also 
improve their ability to work with supporting aircraft. To the 
platoon operating iiulepeiulcntly, a single helicopter load could 
mean survival, a single attack aircraft, victory. Simple signals and 
procetlures must he worked our and practice*!. Patrol leaders, 
including NCO’s, must learn to benefit from air reconnais.sance 
of their intended routes. 

Other special training problems alfect the infantry unit leader. 
l‘'or him, antiguerrilla war vv'ouUl rei|uirc a mental transition. His 
training has emphasized the rapitl, violent, cohesive action re- 
<piircd for the amphibious assault. Particularly when seeking 
guerrilla contact, he must learn to move deliberately, sometimes 
sacrificing speed for secrecy. On occasion, he must accc|>t loss 
of contact with his squads and fire teams. In the covert, dispersed 
formations of the guerrilla hunt, officers cannot be everywhere, 
tiding everything. From his personal experience, the wiiter can 
testify that these les.sons need to and can be learned in field 
exercises. 

Our service and support units have antiguerrilla requirements 
that often differ from those of the infantry. In some ways, theirs 
is the most difficult training task of all. They must prepare to 
di.scharge their normal functions while simultaneously fighting 
off guerrillas. 

They must work out detailc*! procedures for allocating men 
l)ct\*cen work and security tasks. l''lcxible standard operating 
proccihircs, capable of ailjusting to varying *lcgrccs *)f threat, 
must be .set forth niul tested. Hccatise training time for service 
units is always meager, their tactical training should stress their 
probable defensive role. Security patrolling, outposting, road- 
blocks, and convoy defense rather than long-range combat patrols 
should be emphasized. 

Service/support units also need to give more attention to pas- 
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sive defense. Mines, wire, field fortifications, and concealment can 
compensate for shortages of manpower. Service troojis should he 
trained to fortify, mine, and wire in their installations quickly. 
Done properly, these measures can present an effective obstacle to 
surprise guerrilla attack. 

The antigucrrilla skills required of aviation (light jieisonnel are 
again different. I'kirtunately, most flight ctews have been attend* 
ing evi dlent escajie and evasion courses for years. For helicopter 
crews, however, such training in the fntme shouhl lie held in 
conjum tion with ground units. In a crash, ttoo[i passengers and 
pilots might both survive. I'he commissioned ])ilot, because of his 
rank, might become the leader of an impronijitu combat forma 
tion. His training should give him confidence in his ahilits' ro lead 
it to safety. 

Otheiw'ise, flight-crew training for antiguenilla tasks should 
complement that of the infantrv'. rechnicpies involving single 
aircraft in suppoii of platoon aiul squad patrols must he prac- 
ticed. Fxpericncc must be gained in responding to the single 
communications such small units can carry. A great deal of work 
is necessary as well in the difficult problem of air detection of 
guerrillas. 

For all units, the capstone of antiguerrilla training should be 
a major combined arms exercise. Ideally, it shouhl feature civilian 
control problems and guerrillas in their most dangerous role — as 
auxiliaries to regular enemy forces. Such an exercise should last 
at least seven days. In some previous maneuvers, we have ex- 
hausted the troops in a brief period and ended the cxerci.se as our 
realistic combat capability dropped towaril zero. VVe could jtay a 
heavy price for neglect of this sort if it becomes a habit. 

Concurrent with intensified training, we shouhl review all 
other possible avxnucs for im|)iovcment of out antiguenilla 
capabilitt'. One oh\ iously essential step is to update and i eissne i he 
Small U'ars Ala/inal. As a parallel, we might well increase the 
number of Marine officers sent as observeis to fiiendly ainiies 
engaged against guerrillas. 

If wc do not already have one, we also neeil a com[)lctc cata- 
logue of individual skills useful in combating guerrillas. It shouhl 
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l)C prepared on a Marine-Corps-wide if not a national military 
basis. Such an inventory should include interpreters, former area 
resiilenrs, and men with special slcilLs such as mountain climbing, 
desert survival, and animal packing. I he personnel listed should 
he readily available on request by a Marine commander commit- 
ted to an antiguerrilla operation. 

Hooklets containing language tips, basic area geography and 
sociology, survival hints, anil the like cmdd well he prepared in 
advance for potential trouble spots. On the squad level, they 
would fill the vital orientation function now provided staffs by 
formal area studies. Probably the total cost for coverage of all 
likely “hot spots” would be less than that of a single tank. 

Another cheap but useful antiguerrilla tool would be gained 
by reactivating our war-dog platoons. Dogs have always proved 
their worth in security and tracking tasks. They are cheaper, 
more versatile, and break down less often than some new radars 
which are designed for similar purposes. 

More expensive but essential is a removable radio in the VHP 
range for attack aircraft. In guerrilla war, the number of deep 
patrols at any one time may far exceed the number of available 
air-control parties. If air-ground communications are to be estab- 
lished, attack aircraft need a radio that will net with infantry 
PRC- 10 radios. Such a radio would have a modest range and 
would present a space problem for the carrying aircraft. It would, 
however, provide a vital link from plane to small patrol that is 
now lacking. 

Also useful would be time mines that could be preset to deacti- 
vate after a specified period. Phis would allow rear-area units to 
mine themselves in without creating an urgent need for mine 
clearance when the unit displaced. 

'[‘he items discussed by no means constitute an exhaustive list. 
Only the imagination limits the number of new, desirable anti- 
guerrilla tools. New gear itself, however, is not our most pressing 
problem. What we must do is critically examine our structure and 
policies in relation to the requirements of guerrilla war. Wherever 
opportunity for improvement exists, we should grasp it. 

The Marine Corps has fought guerrillas in small wars during 
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most of its existence. Today, emphasis on offensive spirit, die 
individual fiirliting Marine, air-ground tcaimvoric, and austere 
logistics maliC our Corps the nation’s ideal cmmtcrguci rilla force. 

Moderate refinements in training, techni(|ues, and equipment 
can make us even more effective in that role, riicsc adjustments 
can he made without detriment to other Marine (,'oips missions. 




Combat Helicopters in Algeria 

Major Hilaire Bethouart 



riic l(cst wny to cx|)l;iin Ficncli use of helicopters in Algeria is 
(o discuss some typical examples where helicopters were a deter- 
mining factor in tlie issue of the battle. In such a war, the need 
for fast, acemate information is vital. When a few troops are 
scattered in a very large country, it is necessary to know when 
and where to find the enemy. Helicopters can be, and are, used 
in securing this information. In a zone where finding rebel troops 
is highly probable, small helicopter-borne units often perform 
sallies to obtain or to confirm their location. 

Having first-class information, the company commander can 
set up a plan of battle in which helicopters, when available, will 
always play the main role because they can reach almost any 
point quicker than the rebels. Here are four typical kinds of 
helicopter operations: 

1. Enveloping aiul maneuvering by air. 

2. A quick, unplanned change in the area of maneuver. 

3. Speedy action when using helicopters. 

4. ImiII air-borne action in a desert area. 

I. Eiivelolniii’ and Maneuvering by Air. On January 3, 1958, 
the commanding officer of the Twenty-second Infantry Regi- 
ment received information that a company-size rebel element was 
locateil in the C4iantgouma V’^alley, living in caves. The CO decided 
to circle the suspicious area the next morning and to search the 
valley with all available means. The valley is about five miles long 
and tuo miles wiile. I he floor is at 4,000 feet. The top is 7,000 
feet. The terrain is rocky and broken. 
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The comniaiutcr had eight companies carefully comb the area 
The action started at 0800 with tl>c landing of three companies 
on the crest of the Djebcl Farooun to Irlock the enemy’s northern 
escape route. At the same time, three companies started to climb 
the right side of the valley and one company began climbing the 
left side. Another company was in reserve with the hclicopteis, 
ready to join the battle when needed. At 1000, the elements on 
the right side located and opened fire oti the rebels. 

The rebels fled tlown the valley to the west. Immediately, the 
CO sent his helicopter reserves to the heights west of the valK'v. 
The rebels, surmutuled in a shrinidng area, tricil to light tluii 
u'ay out of the tiet. Unfortunately, this was in January. I he da\' 
was short, and the combat could not be callcil olT before night 
fall. The companies tried to maintain contact during the night by 
using aerial flares. This was not completely successful, howevu, 
and the remainder of the enemy unit vanished during the night. 
The success of the operation, though not complete, was tine onl)' 
to the helicopters, which allowed the commander to him k 
quickly the road the enemy wanted to use. 

2. Unplanned Change in the Area of Maneuver. Simtihaiu' 
ously, eighty miles east in an area near Tcbc.ssa, the CO of tiu 
sector received word that a rebel unit coming frotn Tunisia was 
resting for a while in the rough mountainous'arca called riaminiai 
Guerra. He immediately decided to undertake an opciation to 
mop up this area. About nine companies, two armorcil squadrons, 
and an H-21 company were involved in the operation. The area 
is about six miles wide and ten miles long. After having ciicled 
the suspicious zone, using only land means, the Ilamimat Gueri a 
was completely combed without finding anything but small rebel 
elements flushed out five miles to the northwest by the incoming 
troops earlier in the morning. 

At noon, after the search was over, the CO tiecided to make 
a company-size reconnaissance in the hills five miles sonthwc.si. 
Around 1500, this unit met head on with an important rclu I 
element. Immediately, the commander jumpeti into his hclicopier 
and flew toward the fight while he alcrtetl helicojHcrs and l esci \ ( 
troops. At 1700, four companies were aircatly transported by 
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helicopter, circling the rebel position. The assnult force ums 
laiuied and tlic rebels destroyed before darkness. 

What means, other than helicopters, could have pennittcil the 
commander to catch up witli an adversary who was not found in 
the planned battle area? 

3. Speedy Action When Using Helicopters. In a remote ana 
on the very rim of the Sahara Desert, the commander of the Ain 
Beida sector received accurate aiul timely information that a 
transient rebel unit ettming from Tunisia was due to rest in the 
Djebel Tarf during the second week of January. I'he information 
specified the exact valley where they were supposed to stop. 

larf Motintain, standing like a muslirooiii in the desert, is iso 
lated. It is ten miles from the nearest point where I'rench elements 
are stationed, thirty miles from the first important French post. 
Ft is, moreover, a beautiful observation post. 

The CO decided to set up a fast, combined helicopter and 
motorized infantry operation which was schetiuled to start at 
1500 on January 10. i'he unusual schedule was intended to talie 
maximum advantage of the clement of ,surj)iisc. At 1430, the (iisi 
echelon of a paratroop company was picket) up by helicoptei at 
La Meskiana, thirty ttiilcs .sotitltcast of the l arf, and landcil ai 
1500 on a prescribed spot. 

At 1455, a two-company-sizc convoy left Canrobert, ten miles 
north, and rushed down toward its prcdesignateti objective. 1 Ite 
first paratroop elements were engagctl, immciiiatcly after laiuliiij;, 
in hard fighting against strong opposition. The sccoiul shuttle id 
helicopters could not land at the previous location, anti was 
directed toward dotninatitig heights one mile northeast. Txm) 
more compatiies were sueecssfully laiuled in this area, while the 
first cletncnts held the rebels on their position. 

At 1600, all elements, air-borne and motorizeti, were on the sput 
and started crushing cnctity positions. I hrce a.ssaults were deliv 
ered during the next hoitr. At 1815, the fight was over. I he rebi f. 
all were killed or taken prisotier. \hirimis armaments, inchuiing 
thirteen machine guns, nineteen submachine guns, and a tremen- 
dous amount of supplies and equipment were cajrtured. 

Speed was the keynote of this operation. Only three liours and 
fifteeti minutes were tiece.ssaty to ilestroy a stioitg rebel imit 
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ilctcctcd thirty-odd miles from the French mnin position. During 
the fight, air force and navy fighters ga^’c the ground forces 
close and strong support. 

4. TnU Air-borne Action in a Desert Area. Now let us go farther 
S(nith to a desert area where oil fields were found a few years ago. 

One day during the winter of 1958, two teams of oil drillers 
and their liglit escort were slaughtered in an area which was sup- 
posed to lie ratlier qtiiet. A few days after this action was re- 
ported, further information indicated a rebel unit of about 200 
men was strolling along a desert sand area about 200 miles long 
and I 50 miles wide. 

I’liere was no possibility of ground reconnaissance in this area. 
1 lie mi.ssion was assigned to an aerial reconnaissance team. Mean- 
while, a task force made up of a paratroop battle group, a heli- 
copter company, various types of cargo planes, and a fighter 
stjuatlron was set up and based on the main airficiil of Timimoun. 

1 he reconnaissance mission was rather difficult. To find sev- 
eral platoon-size units in an area covering 20,000 stpiare miles was 
just about like finding a needle in a haystack. Navigation was a 
problem, too. Nothing is more like a sand dune than another sand 
dune. 

I,-I9's w-ere oigani/.ed in teams of two, coupled with an air 
force twin-engine reconnaissance plane. Tlie L-19's acted as hunt- 
ing ilogs, flying at low altitudes around the sand hills, trying to 
(iiul clues of enemy activities. The air force plane was tlic big 
hroiher, tloing all the navigating, and directing the L-19’s as a 
liunter would direct his dogs. The aircraft acted as a radio relay, 
and \yas ei|uipped with many rescue devices in case of emergency. 

W'hen one 1,-19 liid find a clue, big brother called for the heli- 
copters, which latuleil a two-platoon grouiul reconnaissance unit 
on a specified landing zone. At the same time, from the main base, 
air force cargo planes took off loaded with paratroopers, and 
w ere w aiting over the area. If ground reconnaissance did find the 
enemy, then the paiairoopers were to be dropped. As the battle 
ile\ elo|)ed, helicopters were used again to pick up ground forces 
and to land them on places better located. This allowed the com- 
mander to cnvelo|) the rebels tightly and to spceil the fight. 

(aunhat of this kind is long and hard for both men and ma- 
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teriel. Nearly five weeks were necessary to scardi carefully (lie 
20,000 square miles. Two major fights occurred. Several helicop- 
ter-borne ground reconnaissances were coiuluctcrl prior to c.u li 
major fight. Two-thirds of the rebel force was destroyed; ilie 
remaining third vanished in the desert. Soldiers scattered individ- 
ually, trying to joiit a rest camp in Moroccan territory at Tiguig, 
some 130 miles north. 

Thc.se few examples do not provide a complete picture of ihe 
missions assigned to helicopter units in Algeria. I'hey are, how - 
ever, typical of routine operations carried on daily. I'hey illus 
trate some of the lessons wc learned from previous operations. 

Althotigh any type of combat unit can be helicopter-lifted, ilie 
best use of transport helicopters will be achieved if they are used 
for the lift of specially trained aitd ccpiippctl troops. Very often, 
soldiers landed by helicopter close to the rebels arc immediately 
involved in local, sometimes uncontrolled, lire fights of the guei - 
rilla-warfare type. 

In Algeria, transport helicopter units arc very often coupled 
with an infantry unit that is well trained and ailaptcd to this kind 
of fighting. 'I'hesc are usually air-borne troops. Paratroopers are 
familiar with shock action, well equipped with light, poweilnl 
armament and all sorts of radio sets. Officers and NfiO’s are 
numerous and their basic training is perfectly adapted to use of 
helicopters. 

When the same helicopter company works frcipicntly with ihe 
same battle group.s, new ami invisible bonds are cemented lor the 
benefit of all. Mutual luulcrstanding, and a commander cxpeii 
cticed in employing helicopters, are of utmost benefit when ihe 
battle reaches its climax. .Achievement of the objective is f.u ili 
tated because the commaiulcr can give his orders in a few simple 
worils over the radio, with assurance that he will he uiulerstood 

Helicopter units in the kind of wai’ fought in Algeria must mu 
he tied down by a preplanned schedule. Nor must they he le 
quired to ask higher command echelons for authority to take oil 

I'he best team for Algeria is a battle group of paratioopers 
coupled with a helicopter company. Helicopters give the haiilr 
group CO e.sscntially the mobility and (lexihility he neeils n> 
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cope with the varying situations he may have to face at any 
moment. 

It was generally found that helicopters, except for particular 
reasons (such as hloclting action in a broken terrain), should not 
he used at the beginning of an action when information about 
the enemy is still vague. Rather they should be kept in reserve 
for further decisive action. Before using his helicopters, the com- 
maiuler sliould try, via ground forces and aerial observation, to 
veiify and augment information. When he ktiows the approxi- 
tnatc position aiul number of the enemy, and after having studied 
the terrain careftilly, he can then commit his helicopters accord- 
ing to the same basic principles that an armored infantry battalion 
cotnmandcr would have used in 1944. 

Using helicopters iti a ground maneuver requires from the 
commander and his subordinates some indispensable qualities. 
These are: speed of decision; keen understanding of the situa- 
tion; boldnc.s.s; imagination. 

Tack of one of these qualities will cause immediate disorder 
and loss of time, men, tnoney, and efficiency. 

Iti using helicopters in Algeria, many problems were en- 
cotinrcrcd. The major ones were liaison and safety. In a relatively 
small area, there were l,-I9’s carrying out observation missions or 
adjusting artillery (ire: light helicopters for staff liaison or medic 
evacuations; II-21's carrying troops; H-19’s carrying resupply; 
T-6’s from the air force for light close support; Corsairs from 
the navy, ami air lorce jets for heavy close support; sometimes 
IS-26's for very heavy close support; and last, the Broussard from 
the air force for Icatling fighter strikes. 

Tliough everybody is supposed to fly at a prescribed altitude, 
coordination is quite often difficult. The aircraft belong to three 
ililferettt services and therefore are not fitted and used the same 
way. 

To solve the prol)lem, the Alouette was equipped for use as a 
Hying fd’ by (he commander. This was succe.ssful to a degree. 
The Alouette is a little too small to hold everything and every- 
body needeil. The Alouette III, however, sliould make a suitable 
command helicopter. 

But the true .solution is to have all the aircraft involved in the 
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ground fight belong to tlie same service, and therefore fitted ilu- 
same way and having the same clinnncl of command. 'I he Frciu h 
Air Force, thmigli, is very reluctant to give up aircraft. Amiy 
aviation was developed only as a result of the wars in Indochina 
and Algeria. 

Safety in using helicopters in the battle area is a great c(jii 
cern. When landing behind the enemy line, you never know 
whether or not your laiuling zone will be clear of eneniy force s. 
Your observation airplane may tell yon that the area is cleai' when 
it is not. Arabs arc very good at camonflage. When artillery and 
air force fighters are available, you may rctpicsr some kind oi 
neutralization fire prior to landing, but you rlo not always liaec 
these means. Sometimes speed is of |)rimaiy impoi tance ami ynm 
do not have enough time for sucl» preparation. Isven if yon can 
use all these means, a gap always remains between the end oi 
neutralization fire and the fust landing of the helicopters. This is 
enough to allow our ativersaries to sIukh tlown helicopters while 
they land. 

The first solution thought about was to arm the first hclicopiei 
that landed, ll-21's were fitted with four machine guns and 
thirty-eight 68-mm. rockets. During the final approach prior to 
landing, this helicopter was sttpposcil to sweep the laiuling zone 
with machine-gun fire and rocket blasts and to unloail his troops 
“in the smoke of the explosions.” I his was reliable, but when so 
ecjuipped the H-21 covild not carry anything but the pilots. 
Therefore, we were, missing our gt>al and wasting a cargo hdi- 
copter. So we looked for something else. 

The next solution was to arm the Alouette helicopter. It is a 
good, rugged, and powerful aircraft. It was armed with two 
containers, each one having eighteen or thiity-six rockets of !7 
mm., according to the mission. I'he 37-mm. is a new kind ol 
rocket — very reliable. 

Another problem was safety for the plane itself aiul the creu. 
We tried to improve it. All the H-2l’s arc now fitted with auto 
matic-scaling tanks, d hey arc often necessary. We adopie<l a 
regulation making it maiulatory to have two (pialificrl pilots even 
in the small helicopters. In case one is killed, the other can bring 
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l):tck the aircraft. I'hat lias liappened. Crews are required to wear 
flak suits and their seats arc now armored. This particular feature 
saved many lives. 

All these .solutions (t<» wliich were aildcd a few regulations 
concerning rules of flight) proved very successful. Despite a 
steady increase in hours of flight, our losses decreased regularly 
during the past three years: 

In 1957, 56,000 hours were flown hy helicopters in combat 
operations and 62 helicopters were hit. Nine crew members were 
killed and 4 wounded. 

In 1958, 64,000 hours were flown by helicopters and 50 were 
hit, hut only 5 crew members were killed. 

In 1959, 66,000 hours were flown by helicopters, 35 were bit, 
6 crew members were wounded, and none were killed. 

It is interesting to compare losses that occurred during the 
same time to the fixed-wing tib.scrvation airplanes: 

In 1957, roughly 120,000 hours were flown by army fixed-wing 
over the battlefields and 158 were hit. Of the crew members, 8 
u'crc killed and 1 1 were wounded. 

In 1958, 145,000 hours were flown and 201 airplanes were hit. 
! here were 9 crew memliers killed and 17 wounded. 

In 1959, 150,000 hours were flown; 106 aii|)lancs were hit, 7 
cicu niemhers were killcti, and 9 wouiulctl. 

Analysis of these ilata shows that for the same numher of hours 
of flight, two helicopters were hit as compared with three air- 
planes. riic explanation is that helicopters in Algeria arc highly 
vulnerable during the approach and landing. Compared to the 
length of flight, this is a very short jicriod of time. 'The solution 
wc worked out to improve security in this phase proved suc- 
cessful. 

On the other hand, observation airplanes are often obliged to 
fly over enemy troops to control their movement atid to give 
the commander the latest information available. Many planes are 
hit while marking targets with smoke devices. Therefore, it is 
true to say that light airplanes are more vulnerable than heli- 
copters in warfare of the type fought in Algeria. 

VVe have learned many things in Algeria as far as army avia- 
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tion is concerned. Pint of tliis experience would nor ripply in 
another thearei of operation. Much of what we learned, how- 
ever, will he valid in any situation. One thing is clear: 1 lelicopters 
usetl hy a l<ev n cominaiulcr in an appropriaie silnalion are a 
determining factor in the achievement of a mission. 




Small-Unit Operations 

Marine Corps Schools 



I. GENERAL 

a. Scope. Operations against guerrillas are characterized by 
aggressive small-unit actions. 'I'hcy are conducted hy nuinerous 
stjuads, platoons, and companies operating continually through- 
out the guerrilla area. I'his appendix contains the tactics and 
techniques employed hy these units. All small-unit leaders and 
their men shouhl thonmghly understand the contents of this 
appendix. It incliules establishing a patrol base, patrolling, 
attacking a gucriilla camp, ambushes, counlerambush action, 
and search procedures. 

b. Example. To show the importance of small-unit opera- 
tioirs, two examples arc given: an operation coiuluctcd in 
August, I9S4, in the Pltilippiites and an operation in 1954-55 
in Malaya. 

(I) The Alert IMatoon. Couniergucrrilla operations were 
conducted by the I’hilippiiic Army during the perioil of 
1946-60. neginning in September, 1950, through persotial 
leadership and incrcascti intelligence efforts, concentrated 
offensjvcs were launched. Once dispersed, the guerrillas were 
gradually hunted down by small units. 

I’ypical t)f the small-uttit response was the action of the 
alert platoon of the Seventeenth HC'E (Battalion Combat 
I'eani) in the vicinity of Manila, August 16-17, 1954. About 
midnight, an intelligence agent reported the presence of ten 
guerrillas bivouacked in a Itut, preparing for an attack. Im- 
mediately, tlie alert platoon was dispatched in a vehicle to 
a point about a mile shttrt of the hut. With two civilian 
guides, the platoon proceeded on foot to the objective. The 
terrain and a full moon favored their movement. Trails to 
the hut were easily followed. 
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About 2o0 yards from the objective, tlic |)l:uo()n leader 
divided bis [ilatoon into two groups and gave instructions. 
At 0430, .'\ugust 17, the first group advanced toward tlie 
objective v.bilc members of tire second group positioner! 
themselves along the guerrillas’ avenue of withdrawal on the 
right flank of the objective. So tliat members of the assault 
group could deliver a large volume of fire, they formetl into 
skirmishers about sixty yards from the objective. The guer- 
rilla sentry opened fire, but was immediately knocked down. 
A fire figliC with the guerrillas in the hut continued for 
about twenty minutes aiul then they brttke contact. At-‘ 
tempting to withdraw, they were shot by members of the 
second group from their ambush positions. 

(2) “0|ieration Nassau.” During the jreriod I94H 60, the 
British conducted many difficult o|)crations in Malaya. By 
19.31, the British forces establishetl well-rlefineil objectives 
and then Itcgan their countergucrrilla operaiion. 

Victory in this counterguerrilla operation is primarily 
attributed 10 good intelligence work, efTectivc communica- 
tions, rajiid deployment of troops, and foiKl-control meas- 
ures. Rapid deployment was achieved by deploying small 
units in battalion-ctmtrolled operations. 

Operation Na.ssau, tyjtical of the battalion -si/e operations 
in Malaya, began in December, 1954, and eiuleil in Septem- 
ber, 1955. rhe South Swamp of Kuala l.angat covers an area 
of over 100 .square miles. It is a dcn.se jungle with trees u|) to 
150 feet tall where visibility is limited to about thirty yartis. 
After several a.ssassinations, a British battalion was assigned 
to the area. Food control was achicvetl through a system of 
rationitig, convoys, gate checks, and searches. One company 
began operations in the swamp about December 21, 1954. 
On January 9, 1955, full-scale tactical operatiotis began; 
artillery, mortars, and aircraft began harassing fires in South 
Swamp. (Originally, the plan was to bomb anti shell the 
swamp day and ttight so that the terrorists woulil be tlriven 
out into ambushes; but the terrorists were well prepared to 
stay indefinitely, k'ood parties came out occasionally, but 
the civil population was too afraid to report them. 
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IMans were iiuxliricd; hnrnssing fires were reduced to night- 
time otdy. Amhiishes continued and patrolling inside the 
swamp was imensilied. Operations of this nature continued 
for three months uitliout results. I'itially oti March 21, ati 
ambush party, after forty-five hours of waiting, succeeded 
in killing twf) of eight terrorists. The first two red pins, 
signifying kills, appeared on the operations map, and local 
morale rose a little. 

Another montli passed before it was learned that terrorists 
were makitig a contact inside the swamp. One platoon estab- 
lishetl an ambush; one terrorist appeared anil was killed. May 
jiassed without a contact. In June, a chance meeting by a 
patrol accoimtcd for one killed and one captured. A few days 
later, after four fruitless days of patrolling, one platoon en 
route to camp accounted for two more terrorists. The Num- 
hcr 3 terrorist in the area surrendered and reported that food 
control was so clTecfivc that one terrorist had been murdered 
in a (|uarrel over food. 

On jidy 7, two ailditional companies were assigned to the 
area; patrolling and harassing fires were intensified. Three 
terrorists surrendered and one of them led a platoon patrol 
to the terrorist leader’s camp. The patrol attacked the camp, 
killing four, including the leader. Other patrols accounted 
for four more; hy the end of July, tM'cnty-three terrorists 
remaincil in the swamp with no food or communications 
with the outside world. Restrictions on the civil population 
vt'ere lifted. 

'I'his was the nature of operations: 60,000 artillery shells, 
30,000 rounds of mortar ammunition, and 2,000 aircraft 
bombs for 35 terrorists killed or captured. Each one repre- 
sented 1,500 man-days of patrolling or waiting in ambushes. 
“Nassau” was considered a success, for the end of the emer- 
gency was one step nearer. 

2. ES 1 AI3USMINC A PATROL BASE 

a. General. Eo cover the entire area of guerrilla operations, 
ii is usually nceess;iry to establish temporary patrol bases some 
distance funn the parent bases. Eemporary patrol bases are 
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established by company or smaller iiiiirs and occupied for a 
few days or less. 

b. Deception, A jiairol base is secretly occupied. Seciecy is 
maintained by practicing ileception teebnitjnes that arc care- 
fully planned. Deception plans should include the following 
considerations: 

( 1 ) If possible, the march to the base is condiicteil at night. 

(2) The route selected avoids centers of population. 

(3) If necessary, local inhabitants met by the patrol in 
remote areas arc detained. 

(4) Inhabitants of areas that cannot be avoiiled are de- 
ceived by the marching of troops in a direction that indicates 
the patrol is going to some other area. 

(5) Scouts operate forward of the main body of the 
patrol. 

(6) liases arc located beyond areas that arc patrollcil 
daily. 

(7) If fires arc necessary, stnokcle.ss fuel is burned. 

(8) Normally, not more than one trail shoidd lead into 
the base and it should be camouflaged and guariled. 

(9) The base is occupied as quickly anti quietly as |ios- 
sible. Security is established beyond sight and sound limits 
of the base. 

(10) The route to the base is selected by use of photos, 
maps, ground and aerial reconnaissance. 

(11) If practical, the patrol leader makes an aerial recon- 
naissance. 

(12) Terrain features that arc easily itlcntilicd arc selecteil 
as check points and rest breaks. 

(13) Daily aerial and ground reconnaissance is contimieil. 
If necessary, other cover operations can be conducted. 

c. Locating the Base. 

(1) Its site must be chosen so that the patrol can carry 
out its assigned mission. 

(2) It must be secret and secure. A patrol operating from 
a base unknou’ii to the enemy increases the possibi lity of 
guerrilla contact. A secure base permits the troops to rest. 
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(3) The base must have facilities or terrain suited for the 
erection of adequate radio antennae. 

(4) If it is anticipated tliat an air drop or a lielicopter 
resupply will he required, the base should have a convenient 
drop zone or lamling point. These are generally better if 
located on high ground. !'’or security reasons, the drop zone 
or landing point should not be located too clo.se to the base. 

(5) I'he base must allow men to sleep in comfort. Wet 
areas and steep slopes arc to be avoided. Flat and dry ground 
that drains quickly affords the best location. 

(6) It should be clo,sc to water that can be used for 
drinking. 

d. Layout of the Rase. All units should have an SOP for 
quickly establishing a base. Once an SOP is clearly understood, 
laying out a base becomes simple routine. The patrol leader 
indicates the center of the base and the base direction. The 
members of the patrol then take up positions in their assigned 
areas and are checked and corrected as necessary. 

e. Sequence of Fstablishment. A suggested sequence for estab- 
lishing a base in jungle or heavy woods is as follows: 

(1) Leaving the Road or Trail. The jungle and heavy 
woods provide the best security from surprise and the best 
conditions for defense. Generally, the best method to use in 
leaving the trail or road is: 

(a) Select the point at which to leave the trail or road. 

(b) Maintain security while the column moves off the 
trail. 

(c) I lave men at the end of the column camouflage the 
area where the exit was made from the trail. 

(il) Continue movement until a suitable bivouac site is 
reached. 

(2) Occupation of the Rivouac Site. 

(a) This occupation is based on a jilatoon of three 
squads, but the force may be larger or smaller. Using the 
clock method of designation, the patrol leader sends for 
his squad leaders and then selects the center of the base. 

(b) Upon arrival of the squad leaders, the patrol leader 
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stands in tlie center of the base, indicates 12 o’clock, and 
then designates the area to he occupied by each squad. 

(c) Each squad moves into its assigned area under the 
control of its squad leader. 

(d) Eacli S(]uad establishes security posts to rlic front 
of its assigned position. The security is nttrmally niain- 
tained by one fire team and the remaining two |)repare 
their positions for defense. 

(3) Digging In. The extent of digging is dependent iqittn 
the length of time the position is to Ite occiipietl. Shelters .are 
not erected until adequate individual protection is assured. 
The clearing of fields of fire will be accomplished con- 
currently. All field works are camouflaged as they are con- 
stiucted. 

(4) Sentries. Upon cotnpletion of their tlefcnsive positions, 
each squad security patrol is replaced by at least one sentry, 
the exact number depending upon visibility and likelihood 
of cotitact. (During darkness, the sentries are posted forward 
of the squad position but closer to it that) during daylight. 
Squads may have to post additional sentries on the trail and 
on key terrain features. 

5. Water. A reconnaissance is matic for a suitable water 
point. A spot is selected for drinking ami for bathing. Nor- 
mally, baths at the patrol base arc not taken when the patrol 
is there for twenty-four houft or less. Individuals should fill 
canteens for other members of their ,s(piad. Security is pro- 
vided. 

(6) Garbage. Isach squad will dig a garbage pit to reiluce 
the fly and rat menace. It will !)c covered |)ciiodically. 

(7) Perimeter Path and Marking I'rails. Narrow paths are 
cleared from platoon headijuarters to the center of each stpiad 
position and then around the inside of the perimeter to facili- 
tate movement. A vine, rope, or wire may be strung waist 
high along each path as a guide. 

f. Base Alert. 'The critical periods for defending the base are 
dawn and dusk. During these periods, the entire patrol remains 
in an alert status. The base alert serves the following purposes: 
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(1) It enables each man to see the disposition of his neigh- 
bors and the nature of the ground to liis front and flanks. 

(2) It allows the men to adjust their eyes to the changing 
light so they will acijuire a mental picture of front and flanks. 

(3) It provides a definite cut-off pcrioil for the change 
of routine, lleginning with evcnitig alert, all movement and 
noise cease and lights arc extinguished. After the morning 
alert, the daily routine begins. 

(4) It enables the area stptad leatlers tt) check details while 
all men are positioned. This will include a check on main- 
tenance of weapons, equipment, ammunition, etc. 

g. Alarm. The patrol must have a suitable alarm signal for the 
approach of either frieiully or enemy troops. This signal should 
i\ot sound foreign to the jungle, hut must he detected only by 
patrol members. 

h. .Admitiistration of the Ra.se. 

( 1 ) Cooking I'ircs and Smoking, fhe smell of cooking and 
smoke can carry more than 200 yards in the woods or jungle. 
These fires are not allowed when the base position is close 
to the enemy, or when guerrilla patrols are active. If cook- 
ing is permitted during daylight hours, smokeless fuel only 
is used. 

(2) l.ocation of Meads. Meads arc located in protected 
areas. 

(3) Disposal of Clarhage. Garbage and trash must be dis- 
posed of as they occur. Before evacuating a base, the patrol 
leatler ensures that all trash aiui food are completely de- 
stroyed and camouflaged. 

(4) Water Purification. The patrol leader must ensure 
that water is sterilized. 

(5) Cooking. When each man carries his own rations, 
cooking will be done on an individual basis. If 5-in-l or 10- 
in- 1 type rations are carried, other group cooking arrange- 
ments are made. 

i. Leaving a Base. Before leaving the base, all signs of occupa- 
tion arc removed. Any shelters are destroyed. The area is left 
to appear as though it has not been occupied. 
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3. PA IROLI.ING 

;i. General. Successful operations against guerrillas will often 
l)c the result of successful small-unit patrols. I'o make contact 
\vitli guerrillas is difficult, and infantry troops will he occupied 
primarily w ith |iarrol activity. Routine pairolling seldom juo- 
duces positi\'c resvdts. Because of the terrain, \egeiaiion, and 
enemy tactics, mollifications of normal rcchnii]ues may he 
necessary. Patrols need to he all-purpose- -prepared to fight, 
amltush, pursue, and reconnoiter. See l'’M 21 75, ('.omhal Train- 
ing of the Individual Soldier and I'atrolling, for detailed in,- 
fonnation. 

I). Patrol Authority. The authority to conduct patrols is de- 
centralized as much as practicaltle. Although over-all patrolling 
policy, and certain special patrols, may he determitied hy higher 
hcadquarteis, the extensive patrol activity and rapid res|ionsc 
usually make it desirable to assign patrol authoiity to lower 
echelons. Battalion, company, or platoon level may he assigned 
patrol authority. I'lexihility is the prime considei ation. Specific 
authority will he determined hy .such things as terrain, guerrilla 
activity, coordination problems, and troop availahiliiy. The 
actual control of patrols and the deccntrali/.ation of authority 
are improved by the assignment of operational areas of responsi- 
bility to a battalion, which, in turn, may subdivide its area into 
coinpiiny areas. I'hc assignment of operational areas will reipiirc 
consiilerahle cooidination to avojd paliol clashes, to permit 
the pursuit of guerrillas from one area to another, etc. Co- 
orditiatioti tnay he achieved laterally hctwceti cotntnands or hy 
their parettt cottttttatid(s). Although patrol attthoiity may he 
dccentrali/.ed, patrol activity will be reported to higher head- 
quarters. To prescribe and facilitate control and coordination, 
SOP’s titay be devised. 

c. Platitiing atid Preparariott by the (aiintnatul. I he echelon 
that has the authority for cotiducting [tatrols has tutitieroits 
respotisihi'ities in coitnectioti with their platitiitig atul |irepara- 
tioti. Dependittg on the echelon, it will he their lesponsihilii y 
to do all or most of the following: 

(1) Notify the patrol leader well hefore the time of 
departure. 
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(2) Assign the patrol its mission in clear, concise terms. 

(3) Provide tlie patrol leader with maps and photographs 
for study, and furnish special personnel and equipment as 
required. 

(4) Carefully consider and select the best method of in- 
troducing tl>e patrol into its operational area, to prevent loss 
of security. S\ich measures as movement by night, use of 
helicopters, aiul use of civilian vehicles must be considered. 

(5) Issue a brief warning order to the patrol (see sub- 
paragraph c below). 

(6) Make a reconnaissance, preferably aerial, in connec- 
tion with a iletailed map study. 

(7) Fornudatc a detailed plan prescribing the route, 
security measures, immediate action techniques, etc. 

(8) Make final coordination and administrative arrange- 
ments. 

(9) Issue patrol order (.see subparagraph f below). 

(10) Conduct a rehearsal to check control, security, ac- 
tions to be takcti, etc. 

(11) Inspect tnembers of the patrol for physical fitness, 
equipment, uniforms, rations, water, etc. 

(12) brief the patrol leader, making available all possible 
information which may affect his missions. Previous patrol 
leaders familiar with the area may participate in the briefing. 

d. Planning and Preparation by the Patrol l.eader. From the 
time of receipt of the initial briefing until the departure of his 
patrol, the patrol leader accomplishes the following: 

(1) He makes certain that the mission and all plans for 
support, communications, etc. arc understood. 

(2) Following a map study, he formulates a tentative 
patrol plan, c<nisidering support, food and water needs, 
weapons and equipment to be carried, etc. 

(3) He makes a preliminary coorilination concerning 
friendly units, fire support, etc. 

(4) He selects the troops for the patrol, being mindful 
of physical condition, special skills needed, etc. 

(5) He arranges for helicopter support of the patrol when 
feasible and as required. 
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( 6 ) He determines the size and composition of tlic patrol. 

(7) He arranges for patrol rehearsal when practicable. 

( 8 ) He provides reliable coinnuinications so guerrilla con- 
tact can be quickly reported and a rapid response can be 
made. Reliance cannot and should not be solely on electronic 
means. 

( 9 ) In addition to communications, he provides other 
means and methods of control and coordination, such as use 
of check points and establishment of patrol limits and 
boundaries. 

(10) He prescribes rime of departure and approximate 
time of return. Latitude mu.st be given to the patrol leader 
concerning his time of return. 

e. Sample Patrol Warning Order. 

( 1 ) Composition of the patrol. 

(2) Designation of the secortd-in-command. 

(3) Statement of patrol mission. 

(4) Time of patrol departure. 

(5) Uniform. 

( 6 ) Normal and special equipment to be carried by in- 
dividuals. 

( 8 ) Camouflage measures to be taken. 

(9) Directions to specific individuals as to when and where 
to draw ammunition, water, rations, and special equipment. 

( 10 ) Directions for the removal of personal letters, etc. 

(11) Directions for the cleaning of weapons. 

( 12 ) Directions for ensuring that all equipment taken on 
patrol is secured to prevent rattling. 

(13) Direct an individual to supervise |)ieparations in the 
event you direct the second-iii-couimaiul to accomplish 
other duties. 

(14) Set time and place for reassembly to icceivc your 
patrol order. 

f. Sample Patrol Orilcr. 

( I ) Situation. 

(a) Enemy Forces (size, activity, location, unit, terrain, 

time, equipment). 
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(b) Fi'ieiully Forces (routes of friendly adjacent patrols, 
fire support). 

(2) A'Fission (who, what, wlicn, wliere). 

(3) Fxecution. 

(a) Concept of Operations (set foi tli in broad terms the 
manner in which you intend tl>e patrol to he executed by 
outlining the general scheme of maneuver). 

(h) Name of first tactical grouping or iiulividual. (The 
next lettered subparagraphs, beginning with tliis subpara- 
graph, assign specific tactical missions or tasks to each 
tactical grou|)ing or individual of the patrol, on the route 
and at the oltjectivc.) 

(c) Nalne of second tactical grouping or individual. 

(d) Name of third tactical giouping or individual. 

(e) Coordinating instructions. 

(/) 'l ime of departure. 

(2) Time of return. 

(3) Passage of friendly position (where and how 
accomplished). 

(4) Return to friendly position (where aitd how ac- 
complished). 

(f) Initial formation. 

(6) Route to he followed (describe in detail each leg 
by distance, azimuth, terrain features, etc.). 

(7) Alternate route «>f return (describe as in \6\ 
above). 

(5) Check points (describe in detail). 

(P) Fire support (conccittration number or code, It)- 
cation ). 

(70) Description of objective (describe in detail rela- 
tive to terrain, avenue of approach, cover, concealment, 
disposition of enemy and bis automatic weapons). 

(11) Action at objective (describe planned action in 
minute detail). 

(12) Rally points (describe first rally point if pre- 
designated; describe action you want taken at rally 
points). 

(H) Actions at danger areas. 
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(M) Actions upon enemy contact. 

(71) Actions in event of anibusli. 

(16) Thrust line. 

(17) Anticipated light conditions and inooniisc. 

(18) Reporting results (when and to whom). 

(19) Rehearsal (time and place). 

(I) Administration and Logistics. 

(a) Ordnance (hy tactical grouping or iiuliviiinal). 

(h) Ammunition (by weapon). 

(c) Grenades and pyrotechnics (!>y tactical grouping 
or individual). 

(d) Uniform. 

(e) Individual equipment. 

(f) Special equipment (by tactical grouping or in- 
di'.'idual). 

(g) Camouflage. 

(h) Rations. 

(i) Casualty plan. 

(j) Prisoner plan. 

(5) Command and Communications-Llectronics. 

(a) Communications with Command Post. 

(7) Type. 

(2) When used. 

(3) Code words (code word and meaning). 

(4) Call signs (comihand post, patrol). 

(b) Communications with Svqrjrorting Arms. 

(c) Intra|ratroi Communications. 

(7) Visual. 

(2) Audible. 

(3) Pyrotechnic. 

(4) Codes. 

(d) Challenge and password. 

(e) Chain of command. 

(f) Location of patrol leailer. 

(ti) Are there any questions? 

(7) Time check. 

g. Administrative Help. A simple plan, or SOP, must be 
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iindcrstooil hy all patrol members and cover the following 
items; 

( 1 ) Cleaning of weapons and equipment. 

(2) Turning in of special equipment drawn for the patrol. 

(3) Personal washing and hygietie, to include availability 
of small items of medical supplies. 

(4) I'ood and rest. 

(5) Use of exchange facilities, if available. 

(<3) Discussitm of mistakes among members of the patrol, 
if not covercil at the debriefing, 
h. Debriefing. 

(1) Return to Rase. It is essential that there be an SOP 
for the reception of patrols upon returning to base. This can 
have considerable morale value in a campaign in which most 
patrols will be routine and contact the exception. 

(2) Debriefing. The use of a debriefing form greatly sim- 
plifies the job of the patrol leader in making his report. As 
the patrols return from the operational area, they are im- 
mediately debriefed by a qualified debriefing officer. The 
entire patrol may be brought into the building or tent being 
used, A terrain model or large-scale map is used to trace the 
patrol route and to correlate various bits and pieces of in- 
formation. A relaxed, calm, informal, unhurried atmosphere 
must prevail. I he ilebriefing officer fills in the debriefing 
form, as the debriefing progresses. 

(3) Sample Patnd Debriefing Report, 



Designation of patrol Date 

H): 

.maps; 

(a) Size and composition of patrol. 

(h) Task (mission). 

(c) Time of departure. 

(d) Time ol return. 

(c) Routes out and back (show sketch or annotated 
overlay). 

(f) Terrain (information on roads and trails approach- 
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ing, traversing, and connecting suspected or known guer- 
rilla areas. I.ocation of fords, bridges, and ferries across 
water bairiers. I.ocation of all small settlements and farms 
in or near suspected guerrilla areas. Location aiul trace nl 
streams that can provide a water -supply. In the event tliai 
an outside agency is supplying the guerrillas — location ol 
areas suitable for drop or landing zones; boat or submarine 
rendezvous; ami roads and trails leading into cnemy-belil 
or neutral countries supporting tlie guerrillas. 

(g) Isncmy (size, activity, lf)cation, unit, time, etpiip- 
ment). 

(li) Any map corrections. 

(i) Miscellaneous information. 

(j) Results of encounters with the enemy (prisoners 
and disjiosition, idctitifications, enemy casualties, captmeil 
documents and equipment). 

(k) Condition of patrol (include disposition of an\' 
dead or wounded). 

(l) Conclusions and recommendations (inchuiing lo 
what extent the task was accomplished and rccommeml.i 
tions as to patrol equipment and tactics). 



Signature, graile/rank, and organization/unir of jtatrol leader 

(m) Additional remarks by interrogator. 



Signature, grade/rank, and organization/unit/datc of iicbrie(ing 

4. ATTACKING GUI'.RRILLA HOUSKS AND CAMPS 
a. Attacking Houses. It may be ncce.ssary to seize intlividuals 
or attack guerrillas known to be in certain houses. Iti planning 
an attack, observe the following: 

(1) Secrecy is essential. Relatives, sympathizers, or iminii 
dated natives can warn the enemy of the patrol's approac h. 

(2) The location of the house and the nature of the teriain 
surrounding it are determined by ground or aerial reconnais 
sance, sketch, photo, or guide. 
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(3) riic patml normally approaches and occupies its posi- 
tion lim ing darkness. 

(4) The patrol is no larger than that required to carry out 
the mission. A large patrol is hard to control, difficult to 
conceal, and may make too much noise. 

(5) I he approach is made quietly and cautiously. Barking 
dogs and other animals often warn tite inhabitants. 

(rt) All availal)lc cover is used. 

(7) All avenues of escape arc covered, either physically 
or liy fire. 

(R) If the mission is to capture the occupants, and armed 
resistance is not expected, surround the house and approach 
it from nil sides. 

(9) If tlte mission is to attack the house, and armed re- 
sistance is expected, the patrol is located so that every side 
of the building is covered by fire. 

b. Attacking Camps. Many of the instructions for attacking 
houses are applicable to attacking camps. 

(1) A guide who knows the exact location of the camp 
is used. 

(2) The guide makes a sketch of the camp and its ap- 
proaches. This can be traced on the ground. 

(3) I he trail is left as soon as it is convenient, and the 
camp is approached from an unexpected direction. When in 
the vicinity of the camp, approach slowly and cautiously. 

(4) Normally, the patrol is split into two or more groups. 
One group attacks the camp while others cover the main 
avenues of guerrilla withdrawal. 

(5) After sighting the camp, the leader makes a careful 
reconnaissance. 

(6) When the patrol is in position and prepared to open 
fire, the leader orders the enemy to surrender. In the event 
they refuse, the leailer opens fire. All men direct their fire 
into the guerrilla camp. 

c. Destroying Captured Bivouacs. The value of a camp as a 
known enemy site is considered before destroying it. Guerrillas 
occupy camp sites they have previously found satisfactory. 
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piirticularly if sliclrcrs have been constructed. 1 lie luiming ol 
shelters rarely serves any useful purpose. 

5. AMBUSIIF-S 

a. General. An ainbush is a .surprise attack from a bidiK n 
position against a moving enemy. It docs not aitcmpt to captiin- 
and hold ground permanently. 'I'hcrc arc two types; 

(1) Immediate. An immediate ambush is one set with a 
minimum of planning. Little time is available for vcconnais 
sauce and occupation, and the method cmploycti dcpeiuls 
entirely upon the commander. 

(2) Deliberate. A deliberate ambush is one planned and 
executed as a separate operation. Generally, time will allow 
planning, preparation, and rehearsal. 

b. Characteristics. To achieve success, the following spon 
fancous coortlinated action is needed; 

(1) Good firing positions (kneeling, sitting, staiuling, 
lying, and firing from behind cover). 

(2) Training in ambush techniques. 

(3) Planning and briefing. 

(4) Security in all stages of the ambush. 

(5) Proper positioning of troops. 

(6) Concealment. 

(7) Battle discipline throughout the operation. 

(8) A simple plan to begin firing. 

c. The Positioning for Deliberate Ambushes. 

(1) Principles. I here arc two fundamental principles (m 
positioning troops. 

(a) All possible approaches shoidd be covered. 

(b) The ambush must have tiepth. 

(2) Apjiroaches. Information may frequently give ihe 
destination of the guerrillas but will rarely give the exact 
route they will take. No matter how good the informal ion, 
guerrillas have a flair for arriving from an unexpcctetl dint 
tion. I'his factor causes a high failure rate in ambushes. Ii i . 
e.ssential that all possible approacbes be covered. 

(3) Depth. At the first burst of fire, guerrillas scaiui 
rapidly, and the chances of getting a .second burst from the 
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same position are small. Therefore, witlulrawal routes must 
he covered to provide an opportunity for subsequent fire at 
the fleeing guerrillas. 

(4) The Amhush Group. An ambush is made up of a series 
of small elements of troops. The rifle squad facilitates the 
organization of the amhush group. One or two men are posi- 
tioned where they can listen and observe, while the others 
rest in the amhush position. In positioning the men of the 
squad, the squad leader must: 

(a) Consider concealment as his first priority. Move- 
ment in the area is kept to a minimum. F.ach man enters 
his position from the rear. The squad leader ensures that 
all traces of movement into the position are removed or 
concealed. 

(b) Ensure that the man detailed to begin firing has a 
good view of the killing ground. He begins firing when the 
guerrillas are positioned so that a maximum number can 
be killed. 

(c) Ensure that other members of the squad have good 
firing positions. 

(d) Position his men for all-round defense. 

(e) Choose his own position for maximum control of 
his squad. 

(5) Ambtish Group Employment. Groups may be em- 
ployed in two ways: the area ambush and the limited ambush. 

(a) Area Ambush. All approaches are covered. They 
are covered in depth to catch scattering guerrillas. A series 
of groups, each with its own leader, is positioned as part 
of an over-all plan to encompass a particular guerrilla party 
that is expected. 

(b) Limited Ambush. When there is only one likely 
approach, groups are positioned in depth with all-round 
defense. This type of ambush is used when the area am- 
bush is impossible, or it may be used as one part of the 
area ambush. 

d. Planning the Deliberate Ambush. 

( 1 ) Intelligence. Information can be obtained from maps, 
recent patrol reports, police, special intelligence agents. 
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photogriiphs, and ground and aerial reconnaissances. Numer- 
ous pieces of information, such as sightings of smoltc, camps, 
patrols, food plots, trails, and foot tracks, arc evaluated jtrior 
to selecting the area for the ambush. I'hc commander ob- 
tains all the information available on guerrilla tactics atid the 
mantter in which the guerrilla will react when ambusheil. 
Details tif the enemy tnight include; 

(a) Time of movement, strength, organization of the 
guerrilla patrol, type of supplies carried. 

(b) Details of size, routes, habits as to time 01 location, 
frequency, and arms. 

(c) Size of the guerrilla working parties, ration parties, 
and similar detachments. 

(d) The guerrillas’ technique of patrollittg. 

(e) Interval that the guerrilla patrol maintains between 
men. 

( 2 ) Clearance. The time of departure, route used, loca- 
tion of ambush, time of return, signs and countersigns, and 
friendly patrols in the area are coordinated and cleared with 
those forces that need to know. 

( 3 ) Time Factor. The time for departure and establishing 
the ambush is based upon intelligence abotit the guerrilla 
patrol to be ambushed, the necessity for being undetected, 
and the route that the patrol will use. 

( 4 ) Security. Planning should ensure that every aspect of 
security is maintained throughout the planning and conduct 
of the operation. It provides a secure place for briefings and 
conduct of rehearsals. Secrecy is maintained in the coordina- 
tion of other operations that are to take place in the vicinity 
of the ambush. Daylight aerial reconnaissances to the front, 
flanks, and over guerrilla trails are planned. The password, 
signs and countersigns, and codes for the operation are in- 
cluded. A secure route over which the ambush party can 
move to the ambush site is selected. I he plan will normally 
provide for the patrol to move to the ambush site during 
darkness. A cover plan is also considered. 

( 5 ) Ground. Terrain that affords the ambush group cover. 
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concealment, and cominaiul of tlie sice is selected for the 
ambusli. All possible approaches are considered. 

e. Preparations for the Delilteratc Ambush. 

(1) The time available for preparation is often limited. 
Certain items are kept in a state of constant readiness: 

(a) Weapons are zeroed and tested. 

(h) Ammunition, magazines, and chargers are kept 
clean, aiul the magazines are frequently emptied and 
refilled. 

(2) Preparation on receipt of intelligence includes: 

(a) Thorough Inieling. 

(b) Rclicai'sal, wlien time allows. 

(c) Final cliccking t)f weapons. 

f. Hriefing. All memhers of the ambush party are fully briefed. 
Briefing is dividcti into two parts: 

(1) Preliminary briefing at the base camp. This briefing 
may inchulc a five-paragrajih order. The ambush com- 
mamlcr briefs his command as thoroughly as possible to re- 
duce the time spent «>n final orders, and as early as possible 
to allow maximum time for preparation and reliearsal. 

(2) Final biicfing in the ambush area by the ambush 
commander. 'Fhis may be limited but must include: 

(a) General area of each group, including direction of 
fire. 

(b) Order to begin firing. 

(c) Older on completion of amiiush. 

(tl) Variations from the rehearsal in regard to individ- 
ual tasks. 

g. Rehearsal. Rehearsals will increase chances for success. 
Rehearsals arc not carried out at the ambush sice. All possible 
and. likely guerrilla action is simulated, and the ambush groups 
practice under a variety of circumstances. Final rehearsals for 
night ambushes are conducted at night. When planned for, 
night illumination aids are employed. 

h. Positioning the Deliberate Ambush. 

(I) Area Ambushes. 

(a) 'Fhc ambush commander first chooses the killing 
ground and the general area and directions of fire for each 
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gnjiip. He then designates tlie assembly point ami gives 
tilt administrative plan. 

(b) The ambush party moves to a tlispcrsal [>oint from 
which groups can move by selected routes to their posi- 
tions. The ambush commander may be able to position 
on! / one group in detail, leaving the remainder to be posi- 
tioned by group leaders. 

(2) Limited Ambushes. On reaching the ambush area, the 
commander will; 

(a) Make his reconnaissance to choose a killing groiiiui 
anil consider the extent of his position, bearing hi miiul 
that guerrillas usually move with large intervals between 
on ; another. A killing ground of sixty-five to 110 yards is 
d(- irable. The ambush position should offer concealment. 

tb) Ensure that the man designated to begin firing has a 
good view of the killing ground. 

i. Occupation of the Ambush Position. I'lic occupation posi- 
tion of an ambush party is carefully concealed. (Sucli minor 
items as smell of hair tonics aiul peculiar food otiors may alert 
a guerrilla force.) Each individual shouUl be able to see his 
sector of responsibility and be prepared to fire from any posi- 
tion once firing begins. 

j. Lying in Ambush. Once a group is in position, there must 
be no sound or movement. This is a test of training anil battle 
discipline. Men arc trained to get into a comfortable position 
aiul I'cmain still for long periods. During the wait, each man 
has his weapon ready for immediate action. 

k. Begin Firing. The firing begins when ail possible guerrillas 
are in the killitig ground. There mitst be no prematttre action. 
All men must clearly understatid the orders ami methods for 
opetiing fire. 

( 1 ) Fire can be opened providing the guerrillas are tnoving 
toward someone in a better position to kill. A liniited atnbush 
can be commenced by the commattticr. 

(2) Should any guerrilla spot the atnbush, begin firitig. 

(3) Once firitig begins, targets become diflictilt to engage; 
to cope with moving targets, men iitay have to statid up. 

(4) A sigtial is arranged to stop firing, so itnmediate fol- 
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low-up action and scarcli can start as soon as the guerrillas 
disengage. 

(5) When the firing ceases, men previously detailed search 
the immediate area under cover of ambush weapons and by 
covering each other. These men will: 

(a) Check guerrillas in the killing area. 

(b) Search surrounding area for dead and wounded. 

(c) Collect arms, ammunition, and equipment. 

l. Assembly Point. An ea.sily found assembly point is selected 
at which troops collect at the end of an action. Assembly begins 
following execution of a prearranged signal. 

m. Long-Term Ambushes. When ambushes are set for periods 
of more than twelve hours, administrative arrangements for 
relief of groups for eating and sleeping are necessary. In long- 
term ambushes, an administrative area is set up. It should be 
located away from the ambush position. Trails may be cleared, 
and water should be available. 

(1) Consideration is given to reliefs, particularly in the 
case of the area ambush. Normally, the relief will come from 
the administrative area along the communication lines. Al- 
though the whole party in the ambush is relieved, only one 
firing position is changed at a time. The reliefs take place 
when no guerrilla movement is expectcil. 

(2) One mcthoil is to divide the ambush group into three 
parties, one in the ambush position, one in reserve, and one 
at rest. On relief, the party at rest takes over the ambush 
position; the men in the ambush position go to the reserve; 
and the reserve goes to the rest area. If the party has fewer 
than eight men and the duration of the ambush is long, the 
whole party should be withdrawn to rest during set periods. 
Such a party would be responsible for its own security while 
resting. When an ambush party is more than eight men but 
not large enough to carry out the three-group method, suffi- 
cient men for all-round tibscivation carry out the ambush, 
riie others move away from the ambush position, post sen- 
tries, and rest. The party at rest does not smoke and cats pre- 
cooked rations. 
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n. Night Ambushes. 

(1) General. The techniques applied in the day ambush 
also apply to the night ambush. In darkness, concealment is 
easy, but shooting is less accurate. It therefore becomes more 
impoi tant to have good positioning of weapons so that killing 
ground is covered by fire. 

(2) Factors. Tlic following factors ajtply t(» night am- 
bushes: 

(;i) I'he shotgun can be the primary weapon. (These 
will have to be requested early.) 

(b) Ambush should contain a liigh proportion of auto- 
matic weapons. The Ml 4 with selector is a gooti weapon 
for this purpo.sc. 

(c) In darkness, all weapons, particularly machine guns 
firing down trails, may have their left and right limits of 
fire fixed to eliminate danger to the ambush party. 

(d) The ambush party never moves about. Atty move- 
mem is regarded as guerrilla movement. 

(< ) Clear orders, explicit fire-control instructions, and 
cleat assembly points and signals are essential. 

(I ) Men and groups are posirittned closer together than 
in day. Control at night is all-important. 

(g) It is difficult to take up an ambush position at night; 
where prtictical, the |iosition is occupied during Iasi light. 

(3) Illumination. The success of a night ambush may de- 
pend on artificial illumination. Only in open country, with a 
bright moon and no chance of clouils, is it po.ssibly to icly 
on an unilluminated amliush. Infrared devices (Sniper 
Scopes) may be used to great advantage. As a general rule, 
all night ambushes arc provided with artificial illumination in 
some form. Any illumination at ground level is placed to 
prevent the ambush party from receiving glare. There arc a 
varici V o( night-illumination aids available (ham! illumina- 
tion rrenades, trip Hares, rifle grenade.s, liand-fircd illumi- 
nants parachute flares fired by moriars, ailillcry and naval 
gunfiie, and parachutes dropped from aircraft). One pos- 
sible method of employing illumination is to commence 
firing without illumination. Illumination is then fired behind 
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the guerrilhis, Tl\c personnel wito go forward to check guer- 
rillas in the killing area and to collect arms and equipment 
should have illumination. This illumination is placed directly 
on the killing zone. Upon completion of the activities in the 
killing zone, there is normally no further requirement for 
illumination. 

o. Obstacles. The objective of the ambush is to kill all of the 
guerrilla force. A useful ambush aid is an ambush obstacle. The 
ambusli obstacle may consist of a series of antipersonnel mines, 
Claymore weapons, sharpened stakes, deep ditches, barbed wire, 
or any device that will either delay or inflict casualties upon the 
guerrillas. Possible places for obstacles are: 

( 1 ) On likely guerrilla lines of retreat from an ambush. 

(2) In dead spaces difficult to cover by the weapons of 
the ambush group. 

( 3 ) In the likely halting place of the main body of guer- 
rillas. 

p. Immediate Ambush. Little time is available for reconnais- 
sance and occupation, and the techniques used depend on the 
patrol leader. 

( 1 ) The immediate ambush is employed when the point or 
scout sees or hears a guerrilla group approaching. 

(a) The scout decides that an immediate ambush is 
po.ssible and gives the signal. 

(b) On seeing the signal, the leading clement immedi- 
ately takes cover and remains still, even if it does not have 
a good firing posititm. The other men or units have time 
to choose go<td positions on the same side of the trail or 
road. 1 he machine guns are carefully positioned. 

(c) When the patrol leatlcr estimates that the enemy is 
caught in the ambush, he opens fire himself. If the ambush 
is discovered before the patrol leader opens fire, fire will 
be opened by any member of the ambush party. 

(2) There must be a prearranged signal to cease firing. An 
illumination rifle grenade or similar signal may be adequate. 

q. Required Signals for the Deliberate Ambush. In rehearsing 
a deliberate ambush, the following signals arc planned, re- 
hearsed, and understood by all members of the ambush party: 
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( 1 ) F.ncniy approacliing. 

(2) Commence firing. 

(3) Cease firing. 

(4) Check the killing zone. 

(5) Withdraw from the killing zone. 

(6) Withdraw front the ambush position. 

(7) Abandon the position. 

r. Checklist. The following are items that may cause failures 
in ambushes agaitist guerrillas; 

(1) Disclosure by cocking weapons anrl moving safety 
catches or change levers. 

(2) Disclosure by footprints. 

(3) f.ack of fire control. 

(4) Leaders badly positioned. 

(5) Lack of all-round security. 

(6) A4isfires and stoppages through failing to clean, in- 
spect, and test weapons and magazines. 

(7) Lack of a clearly defined procedure for o|)ening (ire. 

(8) Tiring prctiiaturcly. 

6. COUNTER AM HUSH ACTION 
a. General. 

(1) Planning. In planning for tiefense against ambush, 
initially consider the available forces. The small unit leader 
responsible for moving a unit indcpendcnily through areas 
where ambush is likely, plans for the following: 

(a) The formation to be used. 

(b) March security. 

(c) Communication and control. 

(d) Special equipment. 

(e) Action if ambushed. 

(f) The reorganization. 

(2) Formation. A disiiKmnted unit employs a formation 
that provides for all-round security while cn route. March 
interval is basetl on the type of terrain, limits of visibilit\', 
size of the patrol, and to a certain e.vtent oti the means o( 
control available. The interval between iiulivitluals and units 
at night is clo.ser than the interval uscil during daylight. The 
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interval is also great cnoiigit to allow each succeeding ele- 
ment to deploy when contact with the enemy is made. How- 
ever, the distances are not so great as to prevent each element 
from rapidly assisting the element in front of it. The patrol 
leader is located well forward in the formation but not so 
far as to restrict his moving throughout the formation as the 
situation demands. Units are placed in the formation so they 
may distribute their firepower evenly throughout the forma- 
tion. If troops are to be motorized, tactical unit integrity is 
maintained. 

(3) March Security. Regardless of whether the unit is on 
foot or motorized, security to the front, rear, and flanks is 
necessary. A security clement is placed -well forward of the 
main body with adequate radio or pyrotechnical communica- 
tions. The security element is strong enough to sustain itself 
until follow-up units can be deployed to assist in reducing 
the ambush. However, if the enemy is not iletected, it may 
allow the security element to pass unmolested in order to 
attack the main body. If this occurs, the security element 
attacks the ambush position from the flanks or rear in con- 
junction with the main action. Flank security elements are 
placed out on terrain features adjacent to the route of march. 
They move forward either by alternate or successive bounds, 
if the terrain permits. This is often difficult because of rug- 
gedness of the terrain and the lack of transportation or 
communications. The next best thing is moving adjacent to 
the column along routes paralleling the direction of march. 
Rear security is handled similarly to frontal security, and 
plans are for the rear guard to assist in reducing the ambush, 
either by envelopment or by furnishing supporting fire. Air- 
craft above the column flying reconnaissance and surveil- 
lance missions increase security. In an ambush, fighter and 
attack aircraft can provide support. Communication between 
these elements is a must. 

(4) Communication and Control. All available means of 
communication consistent with security arc used to assist in 
maintaining control of the small unit. March objectives and 
phase lines may be used to assist the commander in control- 
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ling liis unit. Coinnuinication with security dements is man- 
datory . Detailed prior planning and hriefing, and rehearsals 
for all units, will assist in control. Alternate plans are made to 
prevent confusion and chaos. If the unit is ambushed, higher 
headquarters is notified as soon as possible to alert other units 
in the vicinity. 

(5) Special Equipment. It is often necessary to provide the 
unit with additional items of equipment and weapons, such 
as engineering tools, mine detectors, ami ilemolition c(|uip- 
ment. Ample communication equipment is always necessary, 
including panel sets or smoke grenades for identifying the 
ambush to aircraft. 

(6) Action if Ambushed. If the unit is ambushed, the most 
important counteraction is for all available persontiel to re- 
turn fire as rapidly as possible. I'roops riding in trucks 
remain alert at all times and are trained to disembark imme- 
diately and to return fire. When trucks are required to halt, 
drivers halt their trucks on the road. They do not pull off 
onto the shoulders because they may be mined. Trucks used 
as lead vehicles are reinforced with sandbags to reduce the 
effect of mines. 

(7) Method of Attack. If the strength of the unit is ade- 
quate, envelopment is usually the most desirable method of 
attack. A holding element and an attacking element are 
designated in all plans. Each element is briefed thoroughly on 
its actions and alternate plans necessary to meet different 
situations. For example, a plan calling for the advance guard 
to be the holding force would not succeed if the enemy 
allowed this force to pass unmolested. If the strength of the 
ambushed unit prevents their attacking by envclopmettt, the 
plan should be to break out of the immediate area rapidly to 
minimize casualties. If a unit is surprised by the enemy, it 
tries to overcome him by returning all available fire imme- 
diately. This also allows the ambushed unit to deploy and 
maneuver. 

(8) Alert Force. An alert force, j)ie[)ared to move by foot 
or helicopter, is on constant alert for employment by higher 
headquarters in the event a patrol is ambushed, or for em- 
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ploymcnt for other purposes. The alert force studies the 
plans of all patrols. By studying the routes, check points, 
.and designated helicopter landing sites, and through means 
of communications, it can rapidly reinforce an ambushed 
unit. If ambushed, the patrol leader may request reinforce- 
ments. He designates his position by reference to check 
points, designated helicopter landing sites, terrain features, 
smoke panels, etc. If possible, he sends a guide to the place 
designated to guide the reinforcements into position. A sys- 
tem for rapid employment of alert forces, ensuring defeat 
for the guerrilla ambusiies, makes the ambush less likely to be 
employed by the guerrilla. 

(9) Reorganization. The reorganization after an ambush 
involves the use of assembly points and plans for security. 
Care is taken to minimize tlie possibility of tlie enemy’s press- 
ing the attack during this period. All personnel (including 
wounded), equipment, and supplies are assembled. If reor- 
ganization cannot be accomplished because of guerrilla 
action, it is accomplished after reinforcements arrive. 

I>. Dismounted Units. 

(1) General. Immediate-action (lA) drills are taught and 
thoroughly practiced. The underlying principles of each drill 
must be simplicity, aggressiveness, and speeti. 

(2) Immeiliatc-Action Drills. The lA tirills to be practiced 
when a unit is caught in ambush are of two kinds: 

(a) Where only the foremost elements of a unit (pa- 
trol) arc caught in the ambush, an immediate encircling 
attack is carricil out by the remainder of the unit (patrol). 

(b) Where the entire patrol is ambushed in open 
ground, an immediate assault is carried out by the sur- 
vivors. 

(3) Encircling Attack. The encircling attack is the cor- 
rect reaction to a guerrilla ambush and is based on the normal 
principles of fire and maneuver taught in small-unit tactics. 

(a) k'niinations are tiesigned so that only part of a 
patrol shoidd be caught in the ambush. If these formations 
arc practiced and the distances correctly observed, the 
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whole patrol sliould not he pinned down by the opcnini; 
burst of fire. 

(b) As the unit advances, tlic patrol leader always has 
the terrain situation in mind. He takes control of the battle 
by signaling or shouting “F.nvelop Right (or Left).” I bis 
should be all that is necessary to initiate actioti. The tmnps 
will have practiced the drill and will know their posit ir)iis 
in the attack. 

(c) The leaditig element lays down a base of fire to 
cover the tnattcuvcritrg clcmctrt. If the iearliirg element lias 
smoke grenades, these arc used to screen the elcineiits 
caught in the killing zone. 

(4) Immediate Assault. If the guerrilla ambush extends on 
a wide frontage and occupies a considerable portion along 
the trail or road, then a different tactic is called for. A small 
patrol, even with correct spacing, can be caught xvithin the 
ambush. Sufficient rootn for maneuver is often limited, re 
quiring an immediate assault mounted directly at the guet 
rilla. It is seldom po.ssible or desirable to try atid take up 
firing positions and exchange fire with the guerrillas as long 
as the patrol (or unit) is in the killing zone. I'hc pat ml 
moves as quickly as po.ssihle to a position outsitic the killing 
zone, and theti assaults the guerrilla position, 
c. Mounted Units. 

(1) General. The guerrilla will spritig his ambush on 
ground that he has carefully cho.sen and organized, fmm 
which he can kill by firing at point-blank range. I'he |)iin- 
ciple behind the lA drill is that it is incorrect to stop vehii k s 
in the area that the guerrilla has chosen as a killing zone - 
unless forced to do so. The proper action is to tirivc on wdicn 
fired upon, to stop only when past the ambush area or before 
running into it, and to counterattack immediately from flaidc 
and rear. 

(2) Immetliatc-Action I'echnicpic. When vehicles are fired 
upon: 

(a) Drivers drive out of the ilanger zone. 

(b) Vehicle sentries return fire immediately, 
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(c) When vcliides are clear of tlic danger zone, they 
stop to allow unloading and offensive action. 

(d) Suhsc(|ucnt velucles approaching the danger zone 
will halt short of the area and their occupants will take 
offensive action. 

(e) When vehicles arc forced to halt in the danger zone, 
troops will quickly unload under the covering fire of the 
sentries, which should include smoke if possible, and will 
make for cover from which to join the attack against the 
guerrilla force. 

(}) Counterattack. 

fa) Guerrillas are alway.s sensitive to threats to their 
rear or flanks. Offensive action to produce such threats 
can he carried out only by those troops who arc clear of 
the danger zone. If there are no such troops, then pi frontal 
attack under cover of smoke is made. 

(b) In action when no troops have entered the danger 
zone, the convoy commander will launch an immediate 
flanking attack <»n the guerrilla position, using supporting 
fire from such weapons as machine guns and mortars. 

(c) In action when .some troops arc ahead of the danger 
zone and others arc halted short of it, confusion may arise 
as to whicli group should initiate the attack. The party 
which has not vet entered the ambush should make this 
attack. 

(d) The best way in which an armored vehicle can 
assist in cotintcrambush action is by moving to the danger 
zone to engage the guerrillas at very short range. In this 
u’ay it can give good covering fire to our flanking attack, 
and afford protection to any of our own troops who are 
caught in the guerrilla killing ground. 

(e) It is possible that the convoy commander may be 
killed or wotinded by the guerrillas’ initial burst of fire. 
It is essential that vehicle commanders understand their 
responsibilities for organizing a counterattack. This is 
clearly stated in unit convoy orders and stressed at the 
briefing. 

(f) rhe techniques outlined above arc practiced repeat- 
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edly ill varying situations until the natural reaction to a 
guerrilla ambush is the application of an lA drill. 

(4) Vehicle Unloading Drill. 

(a) General. In an ambush, the guerrilla first tries lo 
stop one or more vehicles in his Idlling grouiul by the use 
of mines or obstacles and/or by firing at the tires noil 
driver. He then tries to kill the troops in the vehicle load. 
It is essential that the troops unload instantly when a vehi- 
cle is brought to a halt in a danger zone. This must be 
taught and practiced as a drill. 

(b) Vehicle Loading. To ensure case of unloading, all 
packs and cargo are piled in the center of the vehicle 
and/or excessive quantity of cargo is not loaded. 

(c) Drill. When the vehicle is forced to stop; 

(/) The vehicle commaiuler shouts “Unload llighi 
(or Left)” to indicate the direction in which troops w ill 
assemble. 

(2) Vehicle sentries throw smoke grenades and open 
fire immediately on the guerrilla positions. 

(3) Troops unload over both sides and the rear of ihe 
vehicle and run in the direction indicatetl. 

(4) As soon as the troops arc clear of the vehicle, 
sentries follow and join in the attack. 

(f) At this stage of the battle, the tibject is to collect 
the fit men for counteraction. Wounded troops arc cared 
for after counteraction has been taken. 

(d) Training. This drill must be practiced frequently 
by vehicle loads, e.g., infantry squads and platoons. Where 
miscellaneous vehicle loads arc inatlc up before a move 
ment, two or three practices arc held before the convoy 
moves out. 

7. SEARCH PROCEDURES 

a. General. Misuse of police or military authority can ;id 
versely affect the ultimate outcome of operations against gucr 
rillas. Seiztirc of contraband, cviilcncc, intelligence material, 
supplies, or other material, during .searches, must be acconi 
plished law'fully and properly rccortled to be of future legal 
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value. Seizure of guerrilla supplies alone is not as damaging to 
a guerrilla movement as the apprehension of the suppliers and 
agents, along with the supplies or material. Proper use of police 
powers will gain the respect anti support of the people. Abu- 
sive, excessive, or inconsiderate police methods may temporarily 
suppress the guerrilla movement hut at the same time may 
increase the civiliait population's sympathy toward and/or sup- 
port of the guerrillas. 

1). Authority. Authority for search operations must be care- 
fully reviewed. Marines must be aware that tliey will perform 
searches and .seizures in places and areas within military juris- 
diction (or where otlierwise lawful in the exercise of their 
police authority), for purposes of apprehending a suspect or 
securing evidence tliat tends to prove an offense has been 
committed. Usually there will be special laws regulating the 
search and seizure powers of the military forces. These laws 
must be given wide dissemination, 
c. Searching a Suspect. 

(1) General. The fact that anyone can be a guerrilla or a 
guerrilla sympathizer is .stressetl in all training. It is during 
tlie initial handling of a person about to be searched that the 
greatest caution is required to prevent surprise and dangerous 
acts. During a search, one Marine must always cover the one 
maldng the search. I lowcver, the searcher must be tactful to 
avoid making an enemy t»ut of a suspect whf> may be anti- 
guerrilla. 

(2) The Frisk Search. This method is a quick search of an 
individual for dangerous weapons, evidence, or contraband. 
It is preferably conducted in the presence of an assistant and 
a witness. In conducting the frisk, the searcher has the sus- 
pect stand with his back to him. The searcher’s assistant 
takes a position from which he can cover the suspect with 
his weapon. The suspect is required to raise his arms. The 
searcher then slides his hands over the individual’s entire 
body, crushitig the clothing to locate any concealed objects. 

(3) The Wall Search. Based on the principle of rendering 
the suspect harmless by placing him in a strained, awkward 
position, the wall search affords the searcher a degree of 
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safety. It is particularly useful when two Marines must search 
several suspects. Any upright surface, sucli ;is a wall, vehicle, 
or a tree, may he utilized. I’lie wall search is cotiducted as 
follows, 

(a) Position of Suspect. The suspect is required to face 
the w all (or other object) and lean against it, supporting 
Itimself with his upraised hands placed far apart and 
fingeis spread. His feet are placed well apart, turned out, 
and as parallel to and as far away from the wall as possiltle. 
His head is kept down. 

(b) Position of Searcher’s Assistant. I'he searcher’s as- 
sistant stands on the opposite side of the suspect from the 
searcher, and to the rear. He covers the suspect with his 
weapon. Wlicn the searcher mttves from his original posi- 
tion lo the opposite side of tltc suspect, the assistant also 
chani'cs position. The searcher walks aromul bis assistant 
during this change to avoid coming between his assistant 
and t he suspect. 

(c) Position of Searcher. The searcher apjtroachcs the 
suspect from the side. The searcher’s weapon must not be 
in such a position that the suspect can grab it. He places 
his right foot in front of the suspect’s right foot and makes 
and maintains ankle-to-ankle contact. From this position, 
if the suspect olTcrs resistance, the sus|)ect’s right foot can 
be pushed back from under lum. When searching from 
the left side of the suspect, the searcher places his left foot 
in front of the suspect’s left foot and again maintains ankle- 
to-ankle contact. 

(d) Searching Tcchnitpic. In raking Itis initial position, 
the searcher should be alert to prevent the suspect from 
suddenly attempting to disarm or injure him. I he searcher 
first searches the suspect’s headgear. I'hc searcher then 
checks the suspect’s hands, arms, right side of the body, and 
right leg, in sequence. He cruslies the suspect’s clothing 
lictween his fingers; he does not merely par it. lie pays 
close attention to armpits, back, waist, legs, ami tops of 
boots or shoes. Any item found that is not considcreil a 
weapon or evidence is replaced in the suspect’s pocket. If 
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the suspect resists or attempts escape and has to be thrown 

prior to completing the search, the search is started over 

from the beginning. 

(4) Search of More Than One Suspect. When two or 
more suspects are to be searched, tliey must assume a position 
against the same wall but far enough apart so that they can- 
not reach one another. The searcher’s assistant takes his posi- 
tion a few paces to the rear of the line with his weapon ready. 
The search is begun with the suspect on the right of the 
line. Search each suspect as described in subparagraph (3) 
above. On completion of the search of a suspect, he is moved 
to the left of the line and resumes the position against the 
wall. Thus, in approaching and searching the next suspect, 
the searcher is not between his assistant and a suspect. 

(5) Strip Search. A strip search may he conducted within 
any type of shelter. This type of search is usually considered 
necessary when the individual is suspected of being a guerrilla 
leader or important messenger. The search is preferably con- 
ducted in an enclosed space, such as a room or tent. Depend- 
ing on the nature of the suspect, the searching technique can 
be varied. One method is to use two unarmed searchers while 
a third Marine, who is armed, stands guard outside. The 
suspect's clothing, including his shoes, is removed and 
searched carefully. A search is then made of his person, 
including his mouth, nose, ears, hair, armpits, crotch, and 
other areas of possible concealment. 

(6) Searching Women. Marines must be reminded that the 
resistance movement will make maximum use of women for 
all types of tasks where search may be a threat. Discretion 
should be used in searching women; women searchers are 
available. Women should not be detained in male confine- 
ment facilities. 

d. Searching of Vehicles. 

( I ) General. It will be necessary to maintain a continuous 
check on road movement to catch wanted persons and to 
prevent smuggling of contraband items. This requires the use 
of roadblocks. Since roadblocks cause considerable incon- 
venience and even fear, it is important that the civilian popu- 
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lation understand tliat they are entirely a preventive and not 
a punitive measure. 

(a) Types. Broadly speaking, tlicrc are two types of 
roadblocks: deliberate and hasty. 

(1) Deliberate. This type of roadblock is positioned 
ill a town or in the open country, often on a main road. 
If will act as a useful deterrent to unlawful movement. 
This type of roadblock may not achieve spectacular 
results. 

(2) Hasty. This type of roadblock is quickly posi- 
tioned in a town or in the open country, and the actual 
location is often related to some item of intelligence. The 
hasty roadblock initially may achieve a quick success, 
but it eventually becomes a deliberate roadblock. 

(b) Location. Concealment of a roadblock is desirable, 
but often impossible. The location should make it didicult 
for a person to turn back or reverse a vehicle without being 
noticed. Culverts, bridges, or deep cuts may be suitable 
locations. Positions beyond sharp curves have the advan- 
tage that drivers do not see the roadblock in sufficient time 
to avoid inspection. Safety disadvantages may outweigh 
the advantages in such positions. A scarcity of good roads 
will increase the effect of a well-placed roadblock. 

(c) Troop Dispositions. A roadblock must have aile- 
quate troops to prevent arnbush and surprise. An element 
of the roadblock should be positioned and concealed an 
appropriate distance (one hundred to several hundred 
yards) from the approach side of the roadblock to prevent 
the escape of any vehicle or person attempting to turn 
around and flee upon sighting the block. An element should 
search the vehicle and its passengers and drivers. If the 
roadblock is manned for any length of time, part of tlie 
troops are allowed to rest. The rest area is located near the 
search area so that the troops can be turned out quickly. 

(d) Special Equipment Requireii. For the roadblock to 
achieve maximum results, special equipment is recjuired. 
Portable signs, in the native language and I'.nglish, should 
be available. Signs denoting the vehicle search area, vehicle 
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parking area, male and female search area, and dismount 
point speed movement. Adequate lighting is needed for 
the search area if the roadblock is to function efficiently 
at night. Communication equipment between the various 
troop units must he supplied. Rarhed-wire obstacles across 
the mail and around the search area should be provided. 
'I'roops must have adequate firepower to withstand an 
attack or to repulse a vehicle attempting to flee or crash 
througit the roadblock. 

(2) Method. The roadblock is best established by placing 
two parallel lines of concertina barbed wire (each with a 
gap) across the road. The distance between these two parallel 
obstacles depends on the amount of traffic that will have to 
be held in the search area. The enclosure formed can then 
be iiscrl as the search area. If possible, there should be a place 
in the search area where large vehicles can be examined with- 
out lielaying the flow of other traffic, which can be dealt with 
quickly. Accommodations are required for searching women 
suspects and holding persons for further interrogation. If 
|)o.ssible, the personnel manning a military roadblock should 
include a member of the civil police, an interpreter, and a 
trained woman searcher. An officer or NCO must always be 
on duty or close to the search area. When a vehicle is 
searched, all occupants are made to get out and stand clear 
of the vehicle. The owner or driver should be made to 
watch the search of his vehicle. The searcher is always cov- 
ered by another Marine. While the .search is being made, 
politeness anil consideration are shown at all times. Depend- 
ing on the type and cargo of vehicles, a careful search of 
likely hiding places may require a probe. The occupants of 
the vehicle can be .searched simultaneously if sufficient search- 
ers are available. 

e. Searching a \'illage or Built-Up Area. 

(1) General. The basic philosophy of a search of a village 
or built-up area is to conduct it with a measure of controlled 
inconvenience to the popidation. They should be inconven- 
ienced to the |)oint where they will discourage guerrillas and 
their sympaihizcrs from remaining in their locale, but not to 
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such an extent that they will he driven to collahorate w iili 
them as a result of the search. 1 he large-scale search of a 
village or built-u|) area is normally a combined police ami 
military operation. It is preplanned in detail and rehearsed. 
Secrecy is maintained in order to achieve surprise. Physical 
reconnaissance of the area is avoided and the informal imi 
needed about the ground obtained from aerial photograplis. 
Both vertical and oblique photos are studied carefully. In ihe 
case of large cities, the local police may have a detailed ui.i|> 
showing relative size and location of buildings. For success, 
the search plan is simple and is executed swiftly. Methods ami 
techniques can be varied. 

(2) Organization of Troop.s. As villages ami built-up areas 
vary, a force is task-organized for each search. An orgaiii/a 
tion consisting of troops, police, etc., is ilcsigned to accom 
plish the folktwing: 

(a) To surround the area to prevent escape. 

(b) To establish roadblocks. 

(c) To prevent an attack or interference by forces out 
side the area. 

(d) To search houses and individuals as necessary and to 
identify a suspect. 

(e) To escort wanted persons ttt the place designated. 

(3) Command and Control. Normally, a search involving 
a battalion or more is best controlled by the military com 
mandcr with the police in sup|)ort, l^or a smaller search, it is 
often best for the police to be in control with the military in 
support, Rcgardlc.ss of the controlling agency, the acinal 
search is best perforinctl by native police, when feasible. 

(4) Alethod. 

(a) Approach. An area is a|tproachcil ami surroumled 
before the inhabitants realize what is happening. .Some 
times it is best to drive into the area; on other occasions 
it is best to disembark at a distance. The decision depends 
bn the available approaches, exits, and the local situation 

(b) Surrounding the Area. During tlarkness, troops 
should approach by as many dilTcrcnt routes ami as sileniK 
as possible. When close to their positions, they should 
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lUmhlc-time. After daylight, the area can be covered by a 
chain of observation posts with gaps covered by patrols. 
Normally, it is impossil>le to snrnnind an area completely 
for any length of tinic, dne to the large nvnnber of troops 
required. If necessary, troops dig in, take advantage of 
natural cover, and use barbed wire to help maintain their 
line. 

(c) Reserves. If there is a chance that hostile elements 
from the outside cfudd interfere, re.scrves are employed to 
prevent them from joining the inhabitants of an area under 
search. An air observer can assist by detecting and giving 
early warning of any large-scale movement outside the 
isolated area. 

(d) Search Parties. The officer in command of the oper- 
ation ntakes known that the area is to be searched, a house 
curfew is in force, and all inhabitants are to remain in- 
doors or gather at a central point for searching. 

(/) Each search party should consist of at least one 
native policeman, protective escort, and a woman 
searcher. 

(2) When the search is in a building that has people 
in it, the first action rec|uired is to get everyone into one 
room. The police may give the necessary orders and do 
the actual searching. The object of this search is to 
screen for suspected persons. 

(?) Ruildings are best searched from bottom to top. 
Afine detectors are used to search for arms and ammuni- 
tion. Every effort is inatle to avoid unnecessary damage. 

(■#) After a house is searched, it is marked. Persons 
awaiting .search are not allowed to move into a searched 
building. 

(J) In the case of a vacant house, or in cases of re- 
si.stance, it may be necessary to force entry. After 
searching a Itousc containing property but whose occu- 
pants arc away, the search party can nail it up and place 
a sentry outside to prevent looting. Before troops depart, 
arrangements are made in the community to protect 
empty houses until the occupants return. 
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v.tf) When it is decided to search inhabitants in one 
ceritrat area, the head of tl\e house remains behind so 
that he can be present when tire liousc itself is searched. 
If this is not done, the head of the lioiise is in a position 
to deny knowledge of anything incriminating that is 
found. 

(7) A problem in searching is the accusation of theft 
and looting tliat can be made against troops. In small 
scarclies, it may be possible to obtain a signed certificate 
from the head of the household that nothing has been 
stolen, but in a large search this may be impractical. In 
order to avoid accusations of theft, it may be ticccssary 
to search in the presence of witnesses. 

(e) Escorts. Wanted persons arc evacuated as soon as 
possible. Troops normally undertake this task; therefore, 
escort parties and transportation must be planned in 
advance. 
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